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HE TROUBLE WITH STEPHEN DAVENPORT WAS, AS HIS WIFB 
rE yeaa put it, that he took notions. Not that she had a thing in 
the world against notions, just considered as such. No one in the 
world, goodness knows, was more notional than their boy Todd. 
Only Todd’s notions always seemed to make him happy, and Ste- 
phen’s weren’t that kind. 

These notions she divided into two categories, the ones about 
a place and the ones about he ought to be different. For her- 
self, the place ones didn’t matter. Even in the beginning, when 
they’d been poor, before Stevie could get anyone to buy his pictures, 
she hadn’t minded the shifts from city tenement to country shanty; 
she liked moving around and fixing up a new place. And later, 
when they began to have fits and spells of money, it was fun, traips- 
ing all over the lot like they did, and seeing different parts of the 
world. Only, one way, places are all alike, and that was the thing 
Stevie never seemed to catch on to. And it was sad, when you loved 
a person so much, to see him keep getting disappointed. 

He was always so happy when they first got settled in; and 
then you could call it, to the week, to the day, to the hour, almost; 
that moment when he would open and shut one hand, smile a quick, 
hard smile, and say, “In the words of the late Mr. Lawrence, this 
place is no good.” 
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Always, in about ten days and around about four or five in the 
afternoon, he would say it, and give his reasons. The native land was 
a stale rut; the foreign shore a hide-out for irresponsibles and drift- 
ers; the city was artificial, hideous and full of fools; the country a 
hole where one stagnated and wasted the better part of his life on 
the mechanics of living. And while for a year, two years or more they 

_might remain in the place that was no good, the other place, the per- 
fect place, would be once more before him: the city, so full of rich 
contacts and convenient living; the country, so pure, so natural, so 
alive; the foreign shore that woke the fresh perception; the native 
soil, where a man’s roots went down into the genuine meaning of 
life. 

And who was the late Mr. Lawrence? Jessica never asked, but 
she took it that he was a writer or a painter whom Stephen felt to 
be, in some way, like himself and therefore worthy of his utmost 
scorn. 

Which would bring her to the second category of notions. It 
sure would be queer, she would think, not to like yourself any bet- 
ter than Stevie did. As if there were two of you. Jessica found it 
difficult to imagine. 


Jessica, as you can see, did not take notions. She had, indeed, 
only one intense, unsatisfied desire, and it was of the simplest. She 
wanted a Bendix. 

She did not know why she wanted it so much; she was not 
lazy. She only knew that she did want it, from the bottom of her 
heart. She wanied it as another woman might want a mink coat, 
or a diamond ring; and she wanted it to be Stephen himself who 
gave it to her. 

“You might win it off the radio,” her daughter Topsy once said 
to her. Topsy was by nature incorrigibly hopeful. But Jessica shook 
her head. 

“It wouldn’t be the same thing,” she said. “Well, of course, no 
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matter how I got one J sure wouldn’t turn it down, but how I really 
want it is from him. A present from him.” 

The thought of it now moved vaguely in her mind, mingling 
like a faint dream of beauty with the contemplation, also vague, 
and stil! curiously profound, curiously perceptive, of her husband’s 
character. 

She was in the cellar, washing sheets on a scrubboard. She 
wore a shabby print house dress, which covered her Olympian 
body with an almost shocking irrelevance. Her hair was quite gray 
and her classic face was quite middle-aged, but nevertheless, as she 
bent above the stone tubs, she was a sight of overwhelming beauty. 

She moved with power and grace. Her head bowed with a 
grave dignity and lifted with a grave pride. Her arms, round and 
white as the arms of a young girl, went in a single line of grace and 
power from shoulder to finger tip, like a bent bow, or an embrace. 
Even the gray hair, crisp waving from its center part and caught 
carelessly in a thick knot high at the back of her head, had a beauty 
that was neither of youth nor of maturity, a timelessness. ‘To have 
come upon her thus, unprepared, would have been a staggering ex- 
perience for any man: something like running down cellar and com- 
ing, inexplicably, upon the goddess Hera tackling a family wash. 

She sang as she worked, in a large, pure, completely tuneless 
voice, which shifted quite arbitrarily amongst its range of four or 
five deep notes: 


‘Dance, ballerina, dance. 
Um-be-de-di, the something in the second row. 
Dance ballerina, dance. 


Deedle-de-di, the deedle-deedle dumby-do . . .” 


She had very little sense of rhythm, either. 
After a moment, she lifted a heavy sheet from the washing tub, 
plunged it up and down vigorously in the rinse water, wrung it out 
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in her strong hands, and dropped it into the basket beside her. She 
lifted her head, and her lips parted. 

Then she sighed, and still with the same gestures of unimagin- 
able power and tender grace, she turned again to the scrubbing 
board. Once again she sang, 


“Oh, I’m just wild about Harry, 
And he’s just wild about me, 
And he’s just wild about, he’s just wild about, he’s . . .” 


She drowned out the song with running hot water. After a few 
moments she spoke, in a conversational voice, not at all as if she 
were alone. 

“He does paint more and more things of just apples and out- 
doors and rooms and stuff,” she said. “He might get so it was the 
only kind of thing he ever wanted to paint. Or I might just lose my 
figure anyway, washing or not. Going through the changes, lots of 
women do, get fat or skinny or something. And then it wouldn’t 
matter, doing what he calls primitive labor to keep my shape like 
it is. And one day I'd look out the window, and I'd say, Who are 
those men out there, Steve? And he’d say, It’s your birthday, Jess, 
give a guess. And I'd say, Go on, what do you mean? And he’d say, 
Well, that’s the men come to install the Bendix.” 

She sighed again, a deep voluptuous sigh of delight, the classic 
breasts lifted, the lips apart. 

“Lots of times,” she whispered, “I'd just bring a chair down 
here and watch it. The suds going up and down behind the little 
glass door, and then the water running out and the rinses running 
in. And I’d think, Now I'd be doing this, and Now I'd be doing 
that—and it, working away there, just like something human. It 
would be as good as a show to me, honest it would. As good as a 

show.” 

She dropped the last sheet into the big basket and lifted it to 
her shoulder. She walked up the steep-pitched stairs to the kitchen 
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slowly, but without effort, one arm lifted to balance her load, the 
other hanging free by her side, her hand not touching the rail. 

She was still so rapt in her delightful reverie, so full of grati- 
tude for Stephen’s imagined bounty, that she had quite forgotten 
that he was, that morning, in the pitiable state which she described 
as “the way he gets when he’s trying to think up a picture.” She 
paused at the door and opened it a little. 

“How you doing, honey?” she said. “It’s wonderful out. I’m 
just hanging my last load.” 

She was answered by a cry of anguish. 

“My God, can’t anyone let me alone for five minutes? My God, 
can’t anyone realize that I’m working?” 

She bowed her head in humble dignity, Hera rebuked by Zeus. 

“T’m terrible sorry, Steve,” she said. “I knew you was working, 
only I got to thinking about something else and it sort of slipped 
my mind.” 

She closed the door and walked out into the sunny yard, her 
deep contrition not at all soothed by the fact that the opening of 
the door had disclosed her husband collapsed in the broken-down 
armchair beneath the skylight, quite obviously absorbed in a copy 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

She did not pretend to understand the workings of the cre- 
ative process, but she had faith in her husband far exceeding any 


that he had ever felt’in himself, 


As the door shut upon Jessica, Stephen’s first act was to shrink 
perceptibly, like one apprehended in crime, and hide the Ladies’ 
Home Journal beneath the chair in which he sat. 

The gesture, in a man as large and as masculine as Stephen 
Davenport, was wonderfully absurd. However, his whole appear- 
ance that morning was absurd. 

“When Papa’s painting,” his daughter Topsy had once re- 
marked to her brother when they were small, “he looks like God.” 

She made the statement with literal matter-of-factness, as if 
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the physical aspect of the two were equally familiar to her. Then 
she fell silent for a moment, reflecting. 

“Only, when he’s trying to get painting, Todd,” she added, 
“he looks more like a sack of melons.” 

Todd considered. 

“Not a full sack, though, Topsy,” he said. “About two thirds, 
or say, three quarters full.” 

Their voices accepted him in both aspects with the same im- 
personal love. 

This acceptance was precisely what Davenport himself could 
never manage. Like most artists, Stephen was pretty much on the 
schizoid side. With one hand, that is to say, he grasped things hard, 
and with the other he pushed them away under the heading of 
interruptions. He divided his life into those periods when he was, 
by his own term, functioning, or not functioning, with the unex- 
pressed implication that his entire life, in the eyes of his creator, was 
devoid of any meaning beyond that to be found in the twin acts of 
visualizing and of manipulating paint upon canvas. 

He had, actually, wakened that morning with the full inten- 
tion of writing in his notebook. He was given, between pictures, to 
a dimly philosophical journalizing which he called, in his more ob- 
jective moods, “my occupational therapy,” and, at other times, “get- 
ting things worked out.” The Home Journal had been an accident: 
Topsy left it in the bathroom, where normally he would have lim- 
ited his reading to a cursory review of the legends upon the bottles 
of tooth powder, antiseptics, and spot remover. 

That his fall was unpremeditated, however, did not absolve 
him in his own eyes. Having hidden the evidence, he now drew his 
lolling and disorganized body together in an attitude of thought, 
and reached for the notebook and pencil which lay on the table 
beside him, glancing furtively about the room as he did so, as if to 
gauge how successfully the invisible watchers were practiced upon 


by the deceit. 
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The pencil once poised above the paper, however, the fair, 
heavy-featured face worked for a moment and then composed itself. 
It grew blank and still, the lips parted motionless in a carved, un- 
seeing smile; the stage attitude of reflection changed, became genu- 
ine, the back lifting, the shoulders at once wider and more re- 
laxed. In the same instant, he ceased to be absurd and became a 
pleasant, if rather curious sight. 

He wrote. 

“Free association and see what comes out. O U T spells out 
and you are out and it. A city under siege and a man in it painting 
a picture. They say, Look, the place will be sacked, what are you 
working for? He says, Yes, but it will have been.” 

He bit a small section from the eraser and worked it between 
his molars. 

“This moral snobbery of obliterating the world with hydrogen 
bombs to prove our vision of the truth. The man who said, Would 
you be willing to go on living in a country that denied you freedom 
of thought? And I said, I'd hate it, I'd breathe guilt, but sure I'd 
want to live. There would always be the blue sky.” 

The stubby fingers of his left hand scratched through his 
thick, fair hair. He drew himself yet more erect. 

His body, thus disposed, was obviously in remarkable condi- 
tion for his forty-five years and his largely sedentary life. He wore 
his working clothes, an apple-green flannel bed jacket, canvas pants 
which had been cut for a man far shorter and broader in the beam 
than he, a black rubber laboratory apron freaked with all the clear, 
high colors of the Davenport palette, and a pair of Argyle socks in 
a vivid plaid of shocking pink, purple, and yellow. 

The apron he had hung about his neck absently, in a reflex 
action, as he entered the studio. The socks, or others of similar in- 
spiration, he wore by custom with fleece-lined slippers, as his feet 
tended to grow cold while he worked. Jessica knit them for him. 

As a tule, he accepted them with fortitude, if not precisely with 
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equanimity; but this particular pair she had presented, by tragic 
chance, on a day when Stephen had reached the nadir of a period 
of nonfunctioning. 

“See,” she had said tenderly if inaccurately, “your favorite col- 
ors, just like you put in all your pictures.” 

Stephen received them with an anguished scream of “Christ 
Almighty!” And for the rest of the day and for several days to fol- 
low, his spirit, already burdened, had been forced to bear the re- 
current memory of her face, the gentle courage with which she had 
withheld her hurt tears. 

“I guess,” she said, “they are sort of too fancy for a man.” 

“One damned interruption after another,” he had moaned. 
And, again, “Isn’t it bad enough to have people always be them- 
selves without having to have them keep jumping up and epitomiz- 
ing it?” 

He made himself wear the things at once, on the principle of 
jumping into cold water quickly, to get it over with; but they re- 
mained persistent and obtrusive on his feet for days, an epitome. 
Then they ceased to be an epitome, and became simply another 
pair of socks, distinguished, when any distinction was necessary, 
by*the appellation of Those Damned Things; but he never put 
them on without a vague, unidentified sensation of unease. He was 
normally a very gentle man, as many are who fear their own abid- 
ing anger. It was quite true that he shrank from the incursions of 
other people, the interruptions and the epitomes, but he was, in an 
unparticularized way, fond of his family. 

He was as fond of Jessica, and as physically addicted to her 
beauty, as he had been on the day, twenty years before, when ignor- 
ing the known fact that the feeling of a painter for his nude female 
model is as impersonal as his feeling for a dish of fruit, he suddenly 
interrupted the sitting with an urgent seduction that was barely 
this side of rape. 

Jessica, though a virgin and a member of a highly respectable 
tenement family, took it strangely for granted. She knew that she 
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was beautiful, and she was sorry for his being, as she put it, so 
lonesome. Since childhood she had worked too hard, up to that 
moment, to have had much time for the consideration of her own 
sexual nature; Stephen, in fact, had first seen her coming through 
a mill gate, blocked her path and implored her to try a little model- 
ing in her Sunday time off. Moreover, her massive, quiet beauty 
had little appeal for mill hands whose desires were informed by 
the Hollywood of Clara Bow. The occasion of Jessica’s fall from 
grace was also that of her first kiss. But in Stephen’s embrace she 
found herself to be both warm and matter-of-fact. She had always 
been, by nature, a person of remarkable depths of calm. 

When he asked her to marry him, she accepted it as she had 
accepted the seduction. 

“Sure,” she said. “I figured you’d want to.” 

Stephen was a little taken aback. Though he had found him- 
self, at twenty, both orphaned and quite penniless, he thought of 
himself, when he thought of such things at all, both as a man of 
family and as a man with a future. He had not desired humility 
from Jessica, nor gratitude; but somehow, neither had he expected 
quite so placid an acceptance. 

His own voice surprised him by its unexpected edge. 

“Figured? What do you mean?” 

Her big hand touched his face. 

“It’s the kind you are,” she explained. “The way you always 
lock up here when we go out, as if there was anything around a per- 
son would be bothered to swipe.” 

He stared at her for a moment, and suddenly he began to 
laugh at himself, the loud, hearty, unembarrassed laughter of which 
he was at times, and most endearingly, capable. 

And the marriage worked out well. 

Jessica took it for granted that they would lead a hand-to- 
mouth existence. When they moved to New York and found a room 
with running water and a good north light, she began to go out as 
a cleaning woman for a few hours every day. It was nicer than the 
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mill, being your own boss on your own time, so to say, and she had 
always loved to scrub up a floor; but she felt, a little, that the work 
might be below her new social status, and she apologized for it. 

“I hope you wouldn’t rather me stick to modeling? I just can’t 
feel that I'd enjoy it, somehow, Stevie, sitting nekkid alone with 
anybody but you.” 

When she became pregnant, Stephen considered an opening 
to teach at the Cooper institute, but Jessica swept it aside. 

“It looks to me, Stevie,” she said, “the kind you are, you’d be 
happier just to sort of walk around and paint pictures. And jobs 
like when you decorated that restaurant, when you happen to get 
‘em. I could cook instead of heavy clean awhile, and when baby 
comes we could fix it so’s we wasn’t both out of the house the same 
time. The wages a girl gets these days, and this town, we'd get by.” 

Stephen Davenport had made an advantageous match. Five 
years later, when Alfred Rosen, who became his agent, saw the first 
of the Jessica nudes, the nudes of the so-called gray period, he was 
thereupon, in a modest way, established. But even from the start 
his marriage to Jessica had brought him those advantages of free- 
dom, which commonly accrue only to the man of means or to the 
well-known artist-at-war-with-society, and, moreover, without his 
having to have expended his energy either upon the distractions 
of wealth or upon the admirable but wearing business of making a 
moral stand. 

It did disturb him a little, at the start, that Jessica never made 
the slightest attempt to correct her grammar. But in time, through 
the years as his success increased, he came rather to enjoy the con- 
fusion of their more conventional guests as Jessica moved among 
them, erect and graceful, all unobtrusive courtesy and care, filling 
their glasses, inclining her proud head to their words, and slaugh- 
tering the King’s English in every breath of her low, clear-voiced 
replies. 

Still, she was observant, far from slow witted. Stephen laid 
this verbal intransigence at first to some excess of humility or pride 
It was not until a day when he heard her inviting the milkman to 
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stop by some evening for one of their parties when he got off his 
route, that he understood it for what it was. 

“Damn it all,” he had thought, “the fact is that Jessica has no 
more sense of social distinction than Jesus Christ.” | 

The words reverberated in his mind as if he heard the voice 
of another person. He heard them and began to laugh. Stephen 
Davenport seldom laughed at himself, but when he did, he used 
his lungs. The large, masculine roar of his laughter filled the house. 

Jessica, in the next room, heard it and lifted her head. The 
milkman had gone, but she spoke aloud. 

“I sure like to hear him laugh,” she said. “When he lets it out, 
he has the nicest, biggest laugh of any man in the world. Just lis- 
ten, would you? Listen.” 

She felt not the slightest curiosity as to what had occasioned 
the laughter. As a couple, they granted each other a singular degree 
of autonomy. Stephen’s conviction of sin, upon being taken in fla- 
grante delicto with the Ladies’ Home Journal had been entirely self- 
imposed. 

Now he continued, pencil in hand, to give it a wider inter- 
pretation. 

“Human bondage and divine bondage all of a piece,” he wrote. 
“Call the whole show God and chaos, coeternal. Man, being part 
of it, exhibits the same dichotomy. The old-time religion that spoke 
up for the devil was nearly right. Only mistake was seeing man 
apart, a neutral ground for the opposing forces to fight on. Man is 
the opposing forces, God and chaos. Freud found the same thing, 
but people couldn’t take it. So now the death wish is tamed and 
psychiatry is socially acceptable, like modern Protestantism. You'd 
think more people would read the papers.” 

He stared at the further wall for an instant, chewing his lower 
lip and then began to write very fast. 

“Look, the world is coming to an end, maybe. And I do not be- 
lieve in the equality of man, I wish to God I had a rich patron, and 
the only politics for which I feel any native warmth I find in Yeats. 
The unfashionable gyre. I vote against it, I pay my taxes, because 
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it is the tragedy of life that two goods frequently cannot coexist and 
that marginal living has no dignity in an industrial civilization. I 
vote against Yeats and Eliot because the way things are fixed now 
they cost too much suffering; but at least I don’t deny them. 

“Oh, crap, let it go. Let it go, we never figure anything out.” 

He folded the pencil into the notebook and set them both 
aside. It is obvious that the words he had written could have af- 
fected no particular clarification in his mind or his spirit. And yet 
it is a fact that suddenly, at that instant, he knew exactly what he 
wanted to paint next, and how. 

Jessica, against a pale neutral wall . . . lifting that tin basin 
that he had used in the foot-washing pictures a few years back . . 
only this one done in the higher palette. A window, above, to the 
tight, luminous against the gray wall, . . . the same business re- 
peated with the bath in the left foreground picking up the light and 
the reflected flesh tones. 

His fair, heavy-featured face was lighted with purpose; his 
body, as he sprang to his feet, was so pulled together that his very 
physical proportions and musculature appeared to have undergone 
a miraculous change. He looked like a man who envisaged a revo- 
lution in his style, if not a historic step forward in the whole art of 
painting. 

And yet Jessica nudes very like the one he now proposed were 
the keystone of his already established reputation, and this, once 
finished, would differ from the others very little except as they all 
differed through his own profound and highly persuasive convic- 
tion that he and his audience were seeing Jessica nude for the first 
time. 

‘The question, however, of why he could not have cut short 
the unbecoming misery of his last weeks and started to work at any 
time, did not occur to Stephen. He only knew that he had it, and 
that it felt wonderful. 

He stood up and walked into the front of the house. 

“Jessica!” he shouted. “Jess, I've got it worked out! Come in 
and take your clothes off.” 





PSTAIRS, IN A ROOM OF HIDEOUS DISORDER COMPOSED 
(Ore of tangled wires, apple cores, dirty socks and small 
parts of disintegrated machines, ‘Todd lay upon his bed. Two empty 
glasses coated with dried milk and a pop bottle stood on the floor 
beneath him. One of his hands, as big as a truck driver’s and dirty, 
held a battered book; the other, a quarter of a pound of American 
cheese. His square jaw moved steadily as he read; his square brow, 
beneath the rough black shock of wiry hair, was serene; the hazel 
eyes, black lashed, were happy and intense. 

It was a Saturday morning, the first morning of the new school 
year in the new place, and Todd was enjoying himself. His home- 
work was done, the Cicero passage construed and its translation 
written out, the assigned portion of Lycidas read with suffering pa- 
tience, and the algebra, advanced algebra, they called it, hastily 
copied down from the neat blackboard in his head. It amused him 
that the kid problems they gave you in school always appeared be- 
fore his eyes written in a teacher’s hand on a blackboard in chalk, 
while the real ones, the ones that give you something to get your 
teeth into, materialized themselves in heavy italics on a printed 
page. 

He had decided to get a scholarship more than a year before, 
because it was the only way of being sure to get through college, 
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and getting through college was the only way you could fix it to 
spend the rest of your life with people who felt the way you did 
about physics and mathematics and electricity. 

Up to a point he had taken it for granted, like a child, that he 
would just go. His father still took it for granted. It was Topsy who 
pointed the problem out to him, 

“Suppose it should come time one of those spells when we 
haven’t any money?” 

And, as if to prove her point, one of those spells immediately 
came along: spells when his mother would have to go around to 
places explaining how their credit was always good sooner or later, 
and if they didn’t believe it, just take to cooking those things she 
learned when she was poor, where the potatoes were supposed to 
taste like meat; spells when you thought about selling the last thing 
Papa had bought, if you were lucky and it was something that 
would come loose, not another artesian well, for instance. 

The spells always came along in the same way. In the first 
place there was that business about Papa’s functioning and not 
functioning. And in the second place, there was the way he was 
about money. Now that he got a lot for a picture instead of a little, 
you would have thought that the times when he didn’t paint at all 
wouldn't particularly matter; that if you could just get on with al- 
ternations of fifty dollars and nothing, you would certainly do fine 
on alternations of two, three thousand and nothing. But somehow, 
with someone like Papa, the reasoning did not hold. 

It was queer. When the rest of them spent money, they did it 
just to make the day nicer, somehow: the way Topsy liked to ride 
in taxis and Mama liked to go in a good seat to a good show, once 
in a while; but Papa himself was careful, almost miserly, about 
things like that. The smaller the sum involved, the more it seemed 
to worry him. Todd had once seen him write a postcard, and im- 
mediately thereafter suffer acute and obvious pain at the discovery 
that to post it without going into town, he would have to use a 
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three-cent stamp. It didn’t make sense, when you thought of the 
way he was about big things. 

‘The artesian wells, for instance. There had been three of them 
dug, within Todd’s memory, on places that Papa had already be- 
gun to get tired of. Or an oil furnace, because it was a nuisance to 
shovel coal. On the occasion when Todd made his decision, it was 
a grand piano. 

The piano was a new Steinway, which looked beautiful and 
sounded far nicer than the old upright when Papa played Bach 
and Mozart on it, which he always enjoyed doing for a while after 
supper, singing the right note loud to drown himself out when he 
hit the wrong one. They were glad to have it, and in a way they al- 
most agreed with Papa when he said, as he invariably did of such 
purchases, that, after all, they owed it to themselves. 

But it was funny, the moment that Papa had taken to buy it, 
right at income-tax time and after Topsy had just had her appendix 
taken out in the hospital. So it seemed like a godsend when Mr. 
Rosen got him a chance to paint a portrait of a rich man. To Todd 
and Topsy and Jessica, that is. Papa had felt otherwise. 

“My God, with the end of the world around the corner as far 
as anyone knows,” he had said, “do you expect me, Rosen, to spend 
my vitality on painting a man with no planes in his face?” 

Mr. Rosen opened his mouth, but he was not given time to 
reply. : 

“There are three things a self-respecting man can do in this 
era,” Papa went on. “Go in for pressure groups and lobbying and 
try, as one man, to get some sense into our foreign relations while 
there’s still time, or run around in a white nightgown shouting, Re- 
pent! ... or... and get this, Rosen, because it’s my way... 
devote yourself heart and soul to the work God made you for, say, 
I believe in the division of labor, say”—the words coming faster and 
harder—“the time when cultiver notre jardin sounded like the final 
trashy cynicism is past, say that when that steel tower melted in 
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New Mexico, the ivory tower suddenly didn’t look as silly as it used 
to, say there is no time when the heightened awareness, the new per- 
ception of visual beauty lacks value, and not just value for one 
planet or one part of eternity, value for the whole show, I mean, 
Rosen, the works. 

“Someone could do a good job on that man, Rosen, but I 
couldn’t. It’s nothing against him. New Mexico looks fine, too, but 
I never could paint New Mexico either. I’ve got to have a man 
with planes in his face.” 

He had brought his open hand down slowly on the keys of the 
new grand piano, as he stood beside it, making a large, deliberate, 
atonal sound. 

Then he spoke once more, and his face was quite noble. 

“What I’ve got to do nowadays, Rosen,” he said, “is to know 
what is my own and then paint it. Paint, paint, paint.” 

Like electricity, Todd had thought, looking at him. Like phys- 
ics. For the first time in his life he understood his father’s attitude 
toward his work, and felt a proud, a living kinship with him. 

The outcome of Davenport's manifesto, however, was that he 
thereupon retired to the studio, where, far from painting, painting, 
painting, he went into a seizure of nonfunctioning that lasted for 
the better half of a year. 

Todd thought none the less well of him, but he then perceived 
that, as he put it, he would have to quit horsing and damned well 
get a scholarship. Fortunately, although he detested both Latin and 
English, he was also one of the blessed who never find it hard to 
work. 

And now he lay upon his bed, munching cheese and enjoying 
himself, free and at peace. 

“The two-quantum state of linear oscillation in any direction,” 
Todd read joyfully, “will be represented by the eigenfunction 


(a — Yh a8) e — (x#2 4 y2)/28 = 
{ (x cos 6 + y sin 6)? — Ya" e@ — (x? + 9%)/2a2.” 
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He sighed gently, breaking a large chunk from the cheese, 
his eyes continuing down the page to the happy ending. 

“It is easily verified,” they rejoiced, “that the angular momen- 
tum has the values 2h, O, and —2h for these three states respec- 
tively.” 

Todd closed his eyes. His square, dark face was still, but with 
a stillness strangely qualified. It was like the thin alabaster mask of 
a boy at peace, lighted from within by the leaping and shifting of a 
wild flame. Pure intelligence possessed him, leaping to an intui- 
tion and back again to its starting point, casting out slowly, step by 
step, a patient bridge of reason, a process without words beyond an 
occasional from, an occasional of: the hieroglyphics of mathemati- 
cal relationships presenting themselves visually as they clothed and 
captured each lovely vision of congruence or incongruence, of 
necessity. 

The still mask broke suddenly to a broad grin. 

“Neat,” said Todd aloud. “Ve-ry neat.” 

He opened his eyes, sighing luxuriously like a man waking 
from a voluptuous dream. 

“Neat,” he said again. “That’s neat.” 

Like one who has achieved the final satisfaction of love and 
now knows that most utter chastity which is the love of angels, Todd 
closed his mind to speculation. He turned upon his side, his eyes 
coming to rest upon his mountains. 

“Todd’s pinup girls,” his sister Topsy called them, Everest, 
Chimborazo, the Jungfrau and Ranier, torn roughly from Life and 
the National Geographic and thumbtacked to the wall beside his 
bed. 

. . « Chimborazo . . . above the timber line, across the snow 
fields . . . into the unclouded, brilliant, bitter world where pow- 
dered snow stung on lips and eyelids... and up... and 
Wp. Ss 
He sprang from his bed and ran down the stairs and out to the 
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barn. He walked back into the box stall where, immediately on the 
day of their arrival, he had stored his tackle. 

Ropes and blocks, steel hooks, a pair of the spurs worn by 
telephone linemen—two covered wooden feed-boxes and a line of 


harness pegs held it all in immaculate order astoundingly unlike 


the confusion of his room. Todd, indeed, led two separate lives. The 
cluttered bedroom housed his mind; and the order of his mind sup- 
plied its only order. He liked, as he put it, to have things lie 
around loose up there. In an obscure way he was attached to the 
very dirt and chaos; it was as if the order that sprang from it sprang 
with an additional triumph, like the triumph of God on the first 
morning when he stirred the welter and said, “Let there be light,” 
and the photons emerged and knew the law. But the box stall was 
different. It belonged to his body. Furthermore, and in a very prac- 
tical sense, it belonged to life as opposed to death. His life depended 
upon its adequate functioning. 

He now strapped to his left wrist his latest invention, a small 
grappling hook made from a three-pronged cultivating fork. He ad- 
justed his lineman’s spikes, his tree surgeon's safety belt. He lifted 
a coil of rope over his shoulder and moved a little, trying its weight, 
exchanged it for another; and grave, his face serious with a still, 
animal rapture quite unlike that stillness of the alabaster mask be- 
fore the flame, he walked out into the yard and circled the house 
slowly. 

“Tm a bird,” he said aloud. “I'm a plane. I’m Super-Todd. Up, 
up and away.” 

The arm with the claw swung high. 

“How'd I have managed on a house without lintels?” he re- 
flected, pausing a moment, flylike, at the level of the second story. 
He cast with a light rope to the gutter, ten feet above him, remem- 
bering to distribute his weight between rope and rainspout . . 
the gutter wasn’t any too damn strong . . . and hideously, like a 
sequence from one of the old Harold Lloyd movies, he continued 
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his ascent. Now the uppermost ridgepole was within range of his 
vision. 

“The peak,” he said. 

He stood upright on the sheer drop of the roof, feeling the 
tidged soles of his sneakers cling. He walked up the shingles and 
sat across the ridgepole, his back against the chimney. 

He was slightly winded, just enough to find it pleasant. He 
settled his body with a sigh. Directly below him he could see Jes- 
sica’s white sheets flapping on the line. 

Funny, he thought, how she never washes any special day, just 
when she feels like it. I like special days for things, myself. There 
she is, looking at the place she’s got dug up for her garden. Prac- 
tically as soon as she gets into a place she has stuff growing. 

She’s really very educated about plants and things like that. 
We're all educated about some special thing in this house, except 
Topsy. It’s funny, the way she never seems to need it. Or notice. 
‘The way she talks just like Mama, as if she’d never happened to 
notice that Papa and all our friends talk different. 

His eyes moved toward the orchard beside the road where 
someone was moving, dancing. 

There she is, he thought. What is it about her? She’s so much 
more like herself than anybody else is. The way dogs and trees are 
like themselves. I’m glad nobody ever made her go to school. 

He stretched his*body in the sun and closed his eyes. 

Everest, he thought. Chimborazo. 

He felt wonderful. 


It was around noon when Todd swung down from the roof 
and replaced his tackle neatly in the box stall. He walked into the 
kitchen. It looked quite different from the way it had a week before, 
when they moved in. The rust stains were nearly gone from the iron 
sink, the worn, brown linoleum was clean, and the bare spots where 
it had worn through to the floorboards, by the sink and the stove, 
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were covered with two patches of roofer’s tin, neatly nailed in place. 
The woodwork and the walls were clean, so clean that you’d think, 
at first glance, that they'd had a coat of paint. The uncurtained win- 
dows shone. The wood stove had been blacked and a kettle of stew 
sitting at the back of it gave off a homely and agreeable smell. 

Jessica was thrusting a stick of wood into the firebox. 

“Lookit, Todd,” she said, pointing at the wall. “Just the right 
size. Fish man give it to me a year ago last January and I've had it 
in the bottom of my trunk ever since. Always knew I'd find some 
good use to put it to.” 

The only bad hole in the plaster, the big one by the dining- 
room door, was covered by a vivid representation of the Sacred 
Heart, backed with cardboard, gilded and embossed. 

Todd glanced at it, observing with pleasure that it was exactly 
the right size, that it was fresh and shiny, that it was stout enough 
not to break through from an accidental blow. 

“Pretty neat,” he said. 

Jessica sighed. 

“As long’s he don’t make me take it down,” she answered. 
“Funny how he'll stand for all kind of dirt and stuff, things out of 
order and all, and then he'll make a fuss if you bring in some pic- 
ture that ain’t modernistic or something. Myself, I wondered about 
it being Catholic and us not. But that dreadful-looking thing he 
calls the Roo-oh he spent so much on the year we had to sell the 
bedroom suit, that’s certainly Catholic, as much as you can make it 
out, crucified and everything. Only being so modernistic, it makes 
it seem different, somehow, don’t it?” 

Her face was anxious. 

Todd smiled at her. 

“If you don’t go and be the first one to mention it,” he said, 
“he might not see it for about a month, and when he finds out it was 

there that long it will strike him funny and just not worth a fuss, 
even if he doesn’t like it.” 

Jessica’s eyes cleared. 
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“That’s right. How come you catch on to him so good, Toddy>” 
Todd thought. 
- “Because we're so much alike,” he said. “We're alike about dif- 
- ferent things. But we're alike.” But personalities always bored him. 
He yawned. “I guess I won't stick around for lunch, it’s so nice out. 
['ll make a big sandwich and walk out around. Topsy says there’s 
a pretty ravine, down between us and the next farm.” 

“The stew’s good.” 

“Well, I’m full of cheese. I'll just make a sandwich out of cold 
beans.” 

Jessica shook her head gently. 

“Wonder you don’t ever get sick, the messes you live on.” 

She crossed the room and stood before the picture, eying it 
fondly. 

“Sure is attractive,” she said. “Say, Toddy, look here what it 
says. ‘I will bless every house where a picture of my Heart is dis- 
played.’ Do you think that only counts for Catholics?” 

He smiled at her as he would have smiled at Topsy. 

“See a pin and pick it up,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you put it up this morning, didn’t you? And look at you 
now.” 

She glanced down at her smooth, magnificent belly, her shin- 
ing flanks. Except for her hairpins she was adorned with no artifact 
whatsoever. : 

She began to laugh. 

“Say, that’s right,” she exclaimed. “He’s functioning again. Just 
when I was worrying about getting started in a new place and I 
couldn’t face borrowing another cent and all. Why, yesterday I 
was so worried, I was scared it would show and make him worse, 
like it always does. Why, it’s working already!” 

She strode to the kitchen sink, her noble head high. She began 
to run water into the dishpan, and her sweet, pure, utterly tuneless 
voice filled the room. 
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“Oh, I’m just wild about Harry . . .” 

Todd looked at her, Mama, with affectionate eyes. He looked 
around at the warm, clean kitchen. 

“Expect me when you see me,” he said. 


Do all women think the world is accident and magic? he won- 
dered. And how can they want it to be when the other way is so 
beautiful? 

He lifted his face and saw Topsy coming toward him through 
the orchard, 

It doesn’t matter what she thinks, he realized. She is. And 
Mama is. I take after Papa, worrying about things like that. It’s 
funny how people who don’t believe in the rules are the ones who 
seem to work best by the rules. 

He spoke aloud as Topsy came near to him. 

“Want to get a sandwich and show me that place?” 

She shook her head. 

“Not me. I smell stew.” 

“Well, don’t drown in it.” 

He watched her dance away from him, toward the house. 
Never think she was eighteen, his mind said. Even to look at her, 
she seems younger than me, half the time. 

He walked through the orchard and out over the open meadow. 
The sun was hot. He felt the heat on his skin like a nervous quick- 
ening. 

There it is again, he thought. Three times now, this week, 
I've got it. Something terribly important that you're just going to 
find out, that’s how it feels. Something that’s going to happen, right 
away... 

He climbed a stone wall, pushed between bushes, and found 
himself on a brush-lined path, descending, as Topsy had described 
it, toward the ravine that separated their land from the land of the 
next farm. And just before him, a fair, plump girl was walking in 
the same direction as he, her head bowed. 
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She moved slowly, her face bent down, her hands hanging 
open, loose and heavy, at her sides. 

She thinks she’s all alone, his mind said. She thinks she’s all 
alone. 

And again the extraordinary feeling swept over him, the sensa- 
tion of an importance, of time pregnant and inexorable. He threw 
it off. 

“Crazy,” he said to himself. He quickened his step. “Crazy,” 
his lips said again. 

And still, as he moved quickly forward to the girl’s side, the 
same curious sensation persisted in his chest, the same nervous 
quickening passed through his skin, and it was at once a compul- 
sion and a reluctance, as if in so moving he were compelled, and 
knew that he was compelled to sorrow. 

And, in a moment it was gone. 

“Hello,” he said; and his voice was as he felt, friendly and 
matter-of-fact. 

The girl turned her head, a startled, animal motion. 

“Didn’t you hear me? I broke through the hedge like a cow.” 

At once she smiled, a soft-lipped, open, childlike smile. 

“T must have been thinking. You're the boy that moved in up 
at the other place, aren’t your” 

“T guess so. How do you mean, the other place?” 

“It used to be part of our farm. We sold it. That’s what we 
always say, the other place.” 

“Oh, I get it.” 

They faced each other on the path. She was tall, a shade taller 
than he; and except for the straight, fair hair wound in a heavy 
braid about her head, she was not pretty. Her nose was too small 
and shapeless, her upper lip too short, her teeth uneven. And still 
there was a grace about her, a softness that was more than the soft 
parting of her lips, the soft fullness of her body, the soft, infantile 
freshness of her skin. Todd regarded her gravely. 

He never observed personal detail. If he had been asked to 
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describe her in that moment he could have said no more than: she’s 
tall, sort of a little fat, she has yellow hair. And still, he was con- 
scious, as he had never been before, of a grace, a recognition. 

He spoke almost as if he were speaking to himself. 

“You must remind me of someone,” he said. “I keep getting 
this feeling I’ve seen you somewhere before.” 

The girl’s blue eyes lifted to his own, still with that startled, 
suddenly wakened look. 

“That’s funny,” she said. “I felt the same way when I looked 
at you. Did you use to live around here before?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I always have. Guess it was just a loose idea blowing 
round that happened to hit the two of us at the same time. Like 
when two people say the same word and then you hook your little 
fingers together and say bread and butter. You use to do that when 
you were little?” 

He nodded, grinning, 

They began to walk together along the path, companionably, 
as if they had known each other for a long time. The brook that 
flowed down the ravine between them widened. It became a small, 
shallow pool, the brown sands of its bottom only an inch or two 
beneath the surface. The turning leaves had not yet begun to fall 
from the trees above them; the sunlight came through in thin, 
bright shafts, making ripple lights upon the water. 

“This is the best place down here,” said the girl. 

She sat upon a flat rock and indicated another not far from it. 

“Let’s sit,” she said, “and watch the skater-bugs.” 

He settled himself, watching the light change beneath the 
moving leaves. 

“Look at their shadows on the bottom when they go across the 
bright patch in the middle.” 

“T was.” 

They were comfortably silent. 
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“I saw you out of my window,” she said, after a little. “With a 
pair of old field glasses I’ve got. Who's the other boy?” 

He laughed. 

“My big sister Antonia. We call her Topsy.” 

She laughed, too. 

“Well, that’s a relief. I saw this kid jumping around the or- 
chard and I thought he must be crazy.” 

“Changed your mind?” 

She laughed again. “You know what I mean. When a girl acts 
like that, it’s just natural.” 

“Do your” 

“No,” she said. Her voice was changed, short and quick. “I've 
been sick. I’m not supposed to.” 

“Oh.” He was disturbed and a little embarrassed, more by the 
change in her voice than by the actual words. When she laughed 
again, he was relieved. 

“I watched you, too,” she said. “Up on the roof. What you 
doing, fixing a television, or something?” 

“T just like to climb things.” 

“Honestly?” 

“Sure. To keep in practice for mountains.” 

A curious excitement flared in the blue eyes. The girl leaned 
forward. 

“Did you ever climb a mountain? A real one, with snow on 
it?” 

“Once. Not a real hard one. In the Sierras, two, three years 
ago. I was with my father, and he doesn’t care about it so much. 
And, of course, I was just a kid then. Thirteen.” 

“You're my age then. Fifteen.” 

“Sixteen. Nearer seventeen. But I’m back in school a year from 
being out so much, moving around. Good thing we moved in the 
fall, this year. Are you in my class? I haven’t seen you. Do you go 
to the county High?” 
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“I’m not in school.” Again the odd voice, short and sharp. ‘ | 
got too tired. Besides, it’s no fun if you can’t keep up and do the: 
same things the others do.” 

Now he questioned her tactlessly, like a young child. 

“What's the matter with you?” | 

“I had rheumatic fever. I have to be careful not to tire my} 
heart.” | 

He was surprised at the strength of his response, shocked,| 
repelled, almost angry. 

“Well, you're getting better, aren’t your” 

“I guess so. I don’t have to stay in bed, much, any more.” 

Her voice was withdrawn, flat and chill. 

“Well, that’s good.” 

He thought of Topsy, dancing in the orchard like a creature} 
possessed. He thought of his mother, striding up the cellar stairs, | 
erect and radiant, balancing on her shoulder the heavy basket of | 
wash. He felt in his body the strong pull of his own belly muscles | 
as he cast for the ridgepole and drew himself up to the summit of | 
the imagined peak. He stared at the girl as if she had cheated him 
with her appearance of health. The softness of her body repelled 
him, suddenly, as if he had touched it and felt decay. He wanted 
to get up and run home, 

But she spoke again. 

“Tell me about the mountains,” she said. And her voice was 
changed once more, become like a child’s, joyful and urgent. 
“What's it like, when you get to the top in the snow? How'd you | 
learn to climb like that, up a house? Go on, tell me.” | 

He looked at her. Her face was alive, open to his and alive with | 
a quality in it that he had never seen in a face before. 

“Have you got some favorite one?” she was saying. “Some one | 
that you want to climb more than all the others?” 

What was it, the thing in her face, the thing in her voice, the | 
feeling that was coming right out of her? 

“What's your name?” he asked abruptly. 
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“Ellen. Ellen Tucker.” 

“Ellen.” 

“I know your last name. What’s your first?” 

“Todd.” 

“Todd. Go on, about the mountain. Tell me.” 

It didn’t matter if she had been sick, if she wasn’t all well yet. 
The repulsion, the anger, the feeling of a cheat that had been im- 
posed on him were nonsense, part of the crazy feelings he’d been 
getting on and off all week. And besides, she was practically well; 
she just still had to be careful, more to please her family, probably, 
than anything. She was really practically well. 

He leaned a little forward, looking into the bright, leaping life 
of her face. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s in South America, my very particular one. 
It stands up by itself, right smack into the SEV so 

We could climb it together, he thought, suddenly. When she 
got all well, we could climb it together. 

Her eyes, bright as the sky behind the peak, drew his voice on. 

“Then you come to the snow fields. . . . The glacier comes 
down over there, and you think you see the summit, but it’s only 
a shoulder . . . and another comes up behind it . . .” 

Quiet, not touching, they sat together in the place where 
before he had always been alone. The snows of Chimborazo lifted 
their untrodden stillness above them, 





aginary fiddle as she went and whistling the Chicken Reel in 

a high, sweet, piercing tremolo, her moist, unpainted lips lifted 
whistling, as if she kissed an angel in the air. As she opened the 
kitchen door they changed, hardened, narrowed, became an old 
man’s toothless grin, and the breathy quavering that issued from 
them was an old man’s voice, startling in the perfection of its 
mimicry. 

“Hi-yah, naow swing to the right, and thread my granny’s 
nee-dle!” 

Jessica, rolling out a piecrust at the kitchen table, looked up 
and laughed. 

“Beats me how you do that, Topsy. A person’d hardly know 
you.” 

“You should of seen me out there. I was a whole square dance, 
all the different people. It’s wonderful out.” 

“Bet you're hungry now.” 

“Tl say.” She took a soup plate from the shelf, the ladle from 
its hook. “What’s in this, meat? Smells like it.” 

She served herself generously. 

“T be in the way here, Mama, with your pie?” 

Without waiting for an answer she sat down and blew upon 
the steaming plate. 


nL age WALKED BACK TOWARD THE HOUSE, PLAYING AN IM- 
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“Lovely. Hot.” 


Jessica laughed again. 

“Topsy, you're just like a dog. You're worse of a kid than 
Toddy, as old as you are. When you got food on your mind, you 
don’t see nothing else.” 

“Huh?” The girl’s eyes lifted. “Say!” She sprang to her feet, 
clapping her hands. “Say, that’s right. What in the world was I 
thinking about. I stared right at you nekkid and I never give it a 
thought. He’s functioning!” 

“Sure is. Most an hour ago. He’s up attic right now after that 
old tin baby bath. Almost got up my nerve to throw it out this time, 
moving, too; years now he’s never gave it a thought except at 
moving time, like the rest of the trash we have to lug around. 
Wouldn't that of been something!” 

They eyed each other gravely. 

“Tl say!” 

They fell silent for a long moment. When Topsy spoke again, 
her mouth was full. 

“What's he want it for, anyways? You got to keep washing your 
feet again?” 

“He wants I should fill it about halfways full of water, and 
every time I go from one room into another just sort of lug it around. 
So he can see me keep picking it up and putting it down.” 

“Oh.” Topsy chewed slowly. “Well, that’s better than having 
to keep washing your feet and wiping them, ten, twenty times a 
day.” 

“I wouldn't mind. It’s such a relief to me when he gets going, 
I'd just as soon do anything.” 

The serenity of her Olympian face was cloudless, 

Topsy looked at her. 

“My, Mama, you're pretty.” 

Jessica’s eyes warmed. 

“Never was pretty like you, Topsy.” 

‘It was quite true. Antonia Davenport, make no mistake about 
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it, was as beautiful a girl of eighteen as you'd be likely to find in a 
lifetime of earnest research. Her hair, cut short as a boy’s, and curl- 
ing, was a color of its own, neither red nor bronzy gold, like Gany- 
mede’s on the day that sated old Jove looked, took a breath, and 
decided to turn himself into an eagle and try again. Fiery and wild, 
full of light, it was the hair of a legendary boy, and it gave startling 
emphasis to the fact that nothing else about Topsy was boyish at 
all. 

Her shoulders and her waist were almost too small, accentuat- 
ing the firm, full rise of her breasts, the full, flowing line of hip and 
thigh that even the baggy sweatshirt, the loose denim jeans could 
not quite conceal. Her skin, thick and pale, had been from child- 
hood the living velvet that Titian loved to paint, her lips shining 
in it by contrast like the petals of a wet flower. But it was the wide, 
innocently spaced eyes that made her beauty singular; the brilliance 
of their hue, their clear blue-green, an off-color like the red-gold- 
bronze of her hair, gave them a disquieting, quite unsuitable look 
of intense intelligence. 

No look could have been more fallacious. For if you except 
an acute visual perceptivity, inherited from her father, Topsy 
Davenport was exceptionally undisturbed by the workings of 
mind. 

Topsy was, Topsy felt, but Topsy did not think. It gave her 
all the time in the world for the enjoyment of being herself. 

And she had enjoyed it now, richly, for almost half of her life 
thus far, at her complete leisure without a moment of boredom. 
It is not universally true that the fast gives savor to the feast, or 
that work alone gives zest to play. Since her tenth birthday, Topsy 
Davenport had not crossed the threshold of an institution of learn- 
ing, and it agreed with her as it would have agreed with a bird or 
an animal. 

She had liked school, at the very first. She was fond of people. 
She could run like the wind. Slowly, but without pain, she learned 
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to read, to add and to subtract. She could not, however, learn to 
multiply or to spell. And, little by little, it became a burden. 

“They blame me for it,” she said sadly. “They think I’m smarter 
than I am, because I can be like different people. Anybody could 
do that if they wanted: you just remember how people look and 
then look the same way. I don’t want to go to school any more.” 

Jessica looked down into the bright, uplifted eyes. 

“But wouldn't you get lonesome, honey?” she asked. “Just 
hanging around and nothing to do?” 

Topsy was puzzled, 

“I don’t get what you mean,” she said. “I'd just do what I al- 
ways do when I don’t have to do something,” 

“Like what?” 

“Why, run around, or sit down. You know.” 

Come to think of it, Jessica’s mind said slowly, I never went 
after the fourth myself, and it didn’t hurt me none. 

She stooped and pressed the child against her warm body. 

“Well, no call to worry about it today, honey,” she said. “This 
is Saturday.” 

Instantly the child’s face was wiped pure of trouble, startling 
in the completeness of its acquiescence. 

“It is!” Topsy cried. “It is. This is Saturday, and tomorrow’s 
Sunday.” She turned and looked through the kitchen window. 
“The sun’s out!” she shouted. “Mama, look, the sun’s out!” 

And she had rushed through the door and out into the yard 
where she fell to tumbling and rolling on the grass like a young 
animal, 

As if, thought Jessica, slowly, wondering, as if it couldn’t do 
anybody a mite of hurt what happened by Monday, a time as far 
off as that. Some difference between her and Toddy, him worrying 
last night in bed because the sun will get cold. Millions of years, 
I say, millions of years, Toddy. And him hugging up to me and 
saying, Yes, but it will happen. It will really happen. 
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Some difference, I'll say .. » 
She went to find Stephen. 


And Stephen had stared at her, incredulous. 

“It’s absurd,” he exclaimed. “Aside from her having to earn a 
living, what do you think a woman would be like who'd had her 
own way completely from the age of nine? You didn’t go to school, 
Jess, but you had to work, and that was a discipline.” 

“Oh, but Stevie, she hates it, cooped up in there. And she can’t 
remember her tables and they get mean about it.” 

“Get mean about it! My God, why wouldn’t they? The child’s 
not feeble-minded.” 

“Well, no. But there’s more than one kind of brightness, Stevie. 
I think Topsy, maybe, has a different kind.” And she touched him 
on the arm, gesturing quietly through the window. “Look.” 

He looked, first at his wife, standing, her head lifted, her arm 
extended in one of those characteristic gestures of noble grace, and 
then, through the window, to the child, Topsy, standing motionless 
at the top of a grassy slope, her face raised to the sky. 

His eyes, regarding the child, took on a look familiar to Jessica, _ 
a look at once penetrating and withdrawn. 

He’s thinking about pictures, she told herself, disappointed. 
Now I'll have to wait and bring it up all over again. 

Suddenly, like an arrow shot from a long-poised bow, ‘Topsy 
began to run. And in the same moment, with a start, Stephen 
turned back to his wife. 

“You know,” he said, slowly, “you know, in a way, you have 
a point. We might try getting that Calvert School business, you 
know, lessons by mail, and see how she gets on. I suppose I could 
make the time to help her, somehow or other.” 

Jessica’s face filled with light. 

“I'd help her!” she cried. “I would and I'd learn the stuff my- 
self, the same time.” 


She threw her arms about her husband, kissing him. 
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And if she don’t catch on to them lessons any better than the 
ones in school, she thought, I can figure them out all right. And 
that old place will never know the odds. 

The question of Topsy’s formal education was. thus settled. 
In any event, it is doubtful if school could have made much differ- 
ence to her. Topsy’s mind was incurably vague. 

When Jessica showed her the first hepaticas, when Stephen 
pointed out the wood thrush or the wren, she looked, she smiled; 
she saw a flower, a bird; the names did not matter. 

In the same way, she liked to listen when people discussed 
those subjects which she covered with the designation of What’s 
in the Papers, watching their faces and wondering how they could 
get mad or happy over things that were happening so far away to 
people they had never seen. And sometimes parts of what they said 
became quite real to her. It was really sad, for instance, that people 
had wars and killed each other on purpose, as if enough bad things 
couldn’t happen just by accident, sort of. But she remained uncer- 
tain as to whether Austria and Australia were different places or 
different ways of saying the name of the same place. 

Yet, oddly enough, in one field, Topsy was quite intellectual. 

Her father, in that year when she was nine, had painted a 
series of abstractions. Her mother found her, one day, sitting in the 
studio, staring at a finished canvas. 

“The way you keep staring at that thing,” Jessica said, “you'd 
think it had writing on.it. You'd think it went, like a movie.” 

“It does, sort of,” said Topsy. “It hangs and swings, like a 
swing.” 

Jessica shook her mop out of the window. 

“You know something?” she said. “Till your papa took it up, 
I always thought they painted these kind of pictures for a joke on 
folks who thought they was highbrow. Like that story he was tell- 
ing Toddy about the king and the fellers pretended to make him 
a suit of clothes.” . 


Topsy looked at her, puzzled. 
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“Don’t you think it’s pretty, Mama?” 

“There ain't nothing to it. Which way is up? Where’s the 
picture?” 

Topsy hugged her knees. 

“You're supposed to look at it like it was cloth,” she explained, 
“only it don’t do the same over and over, like cloth. And it makes 
you feel ways inside, about bright and dark, and light and heavy, 
and like that.” 

Jessica regarded the canvas earnestly, her head to one side as if 
she expected it to give off some faint, hardly audible sound. She 
sighed. 

“It’s too deep for me,” she said. “Sometimes I get a feeling as 
if everybody but me in this house is nuts.” 


Stephen, sitting outside in the sun, had heard the passage 
between the two through the open window. He did not understand 
children, but from that moment, Topsy was real to him. 

The same pleasure came to him again, with an increase of 
intensity, when the child was twelve. She was studying an almost- 
finished landscape, her moist lips a little apart, her head lifted, 
with the look that was at once so like, and so unlike her mother. 

“Papa,” she said suddenly, “you remember those plain pictures, 
not of something, that you painted once, way back? That was the 
first time I ever caught on to what makes a picture pretty. ‘There 
has to be a plain picture inside every picture of something, doesn’t 
there?” 

He laughed. “Topsy, you should teach aesthetics.” 

She ignored him. She never paid attention to words that she 
did not immediately understand. 

“T liked those pictures,” she said, “but I like this kind more, 
because it’s harder finding a sort of pattern in the way things really 
are than to just make one up in your head out of how they feel.” 

He was amazed and inexpressibly charmed. 
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“T tried to tell Todd about that,” she went on. “But he couldn’t 
get it. Isn’t it funny the different things different people catch on 
to. Like Todd and numberwork.,” 

She appeared to muse for a moment, and then turned her 
large, brilliant eyes full upon him. 

“That was the thing about school,” she said. “The thing they 
never could get. About people being different, I mean.” 

Her beauty in that instant, beauty of feature, of color, of grace, 
startled him. 

What is going to happen to her? he thought. The world isn’t 
made for that kind of simplicity. What in hell is going to happen 
to her when she’s a woman? 

The thought was too frightening. Abruptly, he patted the 
child’s shoulder and turned back to the canvas. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve got to work. Run along.” 

And without resentment, suddenly as a bird, she was gone. 


Tt was an unseasonably warm afternoon in early May, the trees 
in new leaf, the air tender, a day of opening. 

I’m glad he came North, Topsy thought. I love real seasons, 
changing. I always thought it was peculiar, down there, the Florida 
Keys. 

She walked slowly, sometimes sitting by the roadside for a 
little and weaving her.fingers through the luxury of succulent young 
grass. She picked a dandelion and wound its stem around her finger, 
standing still to admire her slightly grubby hand jeweled with a 
star. 

I wish, she thought, he wouldn’t ever want to go to a different 
place again. I wish he’d always want to stay here, up North, by the 
water. 

She walked on. At a small wooden bridge she paused again, 
looking down at the narrow tidal creek that ran beneath it. 

It's so hot, she thought, like summer. I could go wading. 
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Maybe the water's still awful cold, but I could try. I suppose it’s 
mean on Todd to do it without him in our private place we found, 
but I don’t have to tell him. 

The rough field on the near side of the creek adjoined a coun- 
try club. Near the road, a half-obliterated path swung out from the 
golf course, following the stream to its mouth on the open shore, 
a small circular cove like a tiny harbor, hidden by its own steep 
banks. 

Over Todd and Topsy, coming upon it like discoverers, this 
hidden, miniature bay had exerted a delicious charm. It was won- 
derful to climb down the bank and stand upon its pebbly rim, hid- 
den from one world and possessing another. It was wonderful, too, 
when they lay on their bellies under the elderberry bushes at the 
top and looked down into the secret world below, pretending that 
it was theirs, a whole inland sea, and that it only looked small be- 
cause they were so high, so high in the air. ‘That was the part of it 
that Todd liked best. 

The water did look cold, though. Out there over the bay, the 
real bay, it was dark blue, and there were whitecaps on the reef. 
Now that she had arrived, Topsy was in no hurry to descend. 

I'll look down awhile, she thought, and pretend it’s high, and 
get dizzy. 

She ducked under the bushes and lay, chin in hand, looking 
down. 

Our place, she thought. Our secret place. Todd’s and mine. 
But mine, mostly. Mine. : 


The sound of the oars startled her, surprisingly loud and close 
when she had made herself feel so distant, so high. Almost in the 
first instant that she heard them, the ocean beneath her was nearly 
filled by a flat-bottomed skiff, rowed by a man; a woman faced him, 
seated on the stern thwart. The illusion was gone; the secret har- 
bor was a small creek mouth between low banks. 
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With one quick, shallow pull the man beached his skiff on 
the pebbly shore, pulling it up by its painter so that the bow rested 
upon the narrow semicircle of brown sand. Topsy, who was the 
soul of friendliness, stirred as if she would rise. 

But they were so close, and they hadn’t seen her. If one of 
them had stood directly beneath her she could have dangled her 
hand to touch the top of a head, and still she was hidden. It would 
be fun to keep absolutely still for a moment or two and then speak. 
Hello, there, she would say, or, Nice day, and see them start and 
look around as if she was invisible. She smiled, waiting. 

The woman got out of the boat. She and the man looked at 
each other. But then they did not behave at all as Topsy had ex- 
pected them to, and she lay perfectly still, forgetting to speak until 
she knew that she must not speak or stir or breathe one heavy 
breath until they had gone away again. 

They were young and dark, thickset, both of them. The young 
man had gold teeth that showed when he spoke, and the girl had 
a scar on the side of her face. But they looked at each other very 
seriously, almost sadly, and Topsy knew, looking at them, that 
each, to the other, was beautiful. They stood for a long time so, 
not touching, their faces heavy and still, almost sad. 

Then the man spoke. 

“See?” he said. He moved his head from side to side, slowly. 
“Just like I told you,” he said. “Like a little room.” 

The woman’s voice was barely a whisper. 

“Someone could come,” she said. “I’m scared.” 

“The club ain’t open yet. Don’t be scared.” 

Their voices were like their faces, grave and intense. Topsy 
did not think of the words that they spoke. She only heard them 
as she saw their faces, and she felt as if the sound touched her all 
over her skin. 

“How'd you know this place?” 

“T come here when I was a kid.” 
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“You come here before with girls?” 

“I told you, I never knew no girls before you, only rotten girls. 
I wouldn’t bring a rotten girl here. I come here when I was a kid.” 

The woman’s voice shook. “But if I do like them, here, what’s 
the diff? If you make me do like them, here?” 

“You know,” said the man. “Maybe you couldn’t tell the priest 
what's the diff, but you know.” 

The scar on the girl’s face darkened, as if she were ashamed 
of what she had said. 

“Yes, but I’m scared. Outdoors, the sun shining . . . 

The man touched her then, for the first time. 

“That's the way I want it,” he said, and he moved forward, 
lifting his hand to her face. 

The girl’s eyes changed. They were still upon the man’s, but 
they had become quiet and empty as if she had gone to sleep with 


” 


them open. 

She spoke only once more. 

“AGU clewe’ SeSAide \ Otis. Lovet ne 

Suddenly she pulled at the tie of the wrap-around house 
dress that she wore, opening it, letting it fall to the sand beside her. 
Underneath it she was quite naked, and her skin was not coarse 
and pitted like the skin of her face, but white and firm, like Jes- 


sica’s. 


When the rowboat had left the cove, Topsy let her head drop 
upon her arm. She lay perfectly still, her aching muscles relaxing 
until she almost fell asleep, as she had seen the man fall asleep. 

She remembered the moment when the woman had let her 
dress fall to the ground. She remembered the way they had looked 
at each other, just before the man helped her into the boat again, 
as if everything that had happened between them were natural and 
familiar like the warmth of the air and the brightness of the sun; 
she remembered how they looked at each other and their faces that 
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at first had been still and sad had become still and empty as the sky. 

A long sigh came from Topsy’s lips, and she picked herself 
up. She felt wonder, but no surprise; awe, but no fear. One does 
not live largely in the country and arrive at the age of twelve with- 
out certain technical understandings. She took it for granted that 
the woman would now go home and begin to have a baby. She 
walked slowly back toward her own house, her head bowed, her 
face rapt. 

And the next day, when Stephen took her to the village, she 
asked him to buy her a magazine. It was called Better Homes and 
Gardens. She took it home, and for the first time in her life, she 
settled herself willingly to read. 

When I get my own house, she thought, I'll study all the time 
to have it pretty and run it right. All the time I’m not making love 
with my husband and seeing to the kids. 

She seldom, consciously, thought of that afternoon again. But 
when she did, it was always with a serious, a profound and utter 
acquiescence. 


It was an acquiescence which might well have led, in the next 
few years, to a disastrous promiscuity. For in the year Topsy turned 
fourteen her body rushed, almost overnight, into maturity. Men’s 
eyes turned as she passed; her beauty woke an answering beauty in 
men’s faces. Behind the schoolboy leer, behind the false smile of 
fatherly interest, acrdss the hard stares of the drugstore cowboys, 
moved a look of gentleness, of innocence, of pure gratitude, like 
the look on the face of one who has been ill for a long time and 
feels the first stir and leap of returning health. 

Jessica saw it, and was glad that Topsy would not have a girl- 
hood like her own, that Topsy would have, as she put it, time for 
that kind of thing. Any minute now, she thought, she'll be at us for 
all kinds of foolishness, lipsticks and stuff. 

Instead, however, Topsy cut her hair short as a boy’s, and 
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changed her brief gingham skirts for the shabby jeans and the 
sweatshirts that hid the narrow waist and hung, loose and clumsy, 
over the lifting breasts. 

I don’t get it, Jessica thought. That day, for instance, when I 
seen her with her wrapper on, holding one side of it loose under 
her bosom and just standing up there in her room in front of the 
mirror, like she was saying to herself, I'm beautiful, I’m beautiful. 
And then she comes downstairs got up like Toddy only worse. 

She tried, clumsily, to talk about it to Stephen. 

“Don’t it strike you queer, Stevie, Topsy never wanting to fix 
herself up and go out with the boys?” 

But Stephen only stared at her, outraged. 

“Good Lord, Jessica! Just because her poor little body has got 
a year or two ahead of her emotions you worry because she doesn’t 
start acting like a cheap little tart? I'm damned if I understand 
women. I’m damned if I understand them at all.” 

Assuredly, he did not. 


And you could hardly blame him for that. When Topsy her- 
self explained it to Robert Casey, three years later, on the day before 
her seventeenth birthday, he understood no more than Stephen 
himself, despite the fact that he was vastly more interested in the 
problem. 

The Davenports were living, at the time, in New Mexico. The 
young man was a painter, rather promising, and a hanger-on of 
Stephen’s. Stephen, in his fits of nonfunctioning, sometimes liked 
to talk a good deal about life, and art, and human responsibility; 
and at such times he attracted a good many young hangers-on. 

After his first visit to the house, Robert Casey had found a 
great deal to say to his friends in Taos about Stephen and Jessica. 
Stephen had been making a futile attempt to break out of a long- 
continued period of sterility with a set of line drawings; and Jes- 
sica walked around through the evening apparently quite uncon- 

cerned by her extra-studio nakedness (there were five strangers 
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present), by Stephen’s spate of words (he was slightly drunk), or 
by the periodic obscene oath with which he crumpled another 
sheet from the sketch pad and threw it upon the fire which he had 
lit to keep her warm. 

“The damndest thing,” said Casey fervently. “The damndest 
thing. He had her sweeping the floor, and here she is walking 
around bare, with a broom, like a goddess, and perfect dignity. 
Never opening her mouth except when she said something to one 
of the kids, and then it-weren’ting and he-don’ting in this wonder- 
ful voice, the way Queen Mary would sound if she took lessons 
from Ethel Barrymore. 

“People who wonder why he married her, my God, they can’t 
have seen her. General Eisenhower could have married her and 
not felt a minute’s embarrassment, even if she kept her clothes 
on.” 

And, after a moment’s awe-struck pause, he added, with re- 
covered detachment, “He’s got two kids, boy and a girl.” 

It was all he said or thought of Topsy. 

It would doubtless have remained all that he ever thought of 
her if he had not chanced, a few days later, to rise early and walk 
in the general direction of the Davenport ranch. He had not in- 
tended to walk far, but the dawn was big and dramatic, the black- 
purples over the sides of the mesa before him changed to rose- 
violet, and a fierce, scarlet freaking broke momentarily across its 
crown. Robert Casey was drawn on. 

He was tired when he came to the irrigation canal which 
edged the Davenport ranch. He threw himself down beside a little 
huddle of gumwoods, much as Topsy herself had once lain down 
beneath the elderberry bushes by the creek in Connecticut. He had 
dropped off to sleep, actually, for a minute or two. He did not see 
her come down to the water’s edge and pull off the clumsy sweat- 
shirt and the jeans. He was wakened by the sound of breaking 
water, lifted his head a little, and lay still, just as Topsy had done 
once before him, simply because he did not know what else to do. 
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She floated on her back. She dove and played, like a porpoise. 
She stood, thigh deep in the green-white water, scooping it up in 
alternate hands to let it run down over her arms, her breasts, her 
sides. She climbed back to the far side of the embankment, toweled 
her short hair to a lamey amazement, hid her glory, her importance, 
in the sweatshirt, the jeans, and walked away, her head lifted, her 
face to the sky. 

Robert Casey sat up. He was hungry. He could see, just over 
the rise, the smoke ascending from the Davenports’ kitchen chim- 
ney. He got to his feet, his face working, and set off at a hurried 
jog, over the considerable distance back to Taos. He felt himself, at 
that moment, quite incapable of sitting down to breakfast with 
Topsy Davenport. 

But in the evening he returned to the Davenport ranch, de- 
termined to waste no time. 

“Did you notice the stars tonight?” he said to Topsy. “They're 
enormous, like butter plates on a ceiling. Come out and look.” 

The lights of the living room filled the patio. He led her away 
into the dark. The sun-dried grass was slippery beneath their feet. 

“Sure are big,” said Topsy. Her calm voice forced him to an 
unwilling consideration of the heavens above. 

*“There’s the Dolphin,” he said. He was annoyed to find his 
own voice unsteady. He controlled it with an effort. “Do you say 
the Dolphin, or Job’s Coffin?” 

“You mean a star?” asked Topsy. 

Her voice, deep and pure like her mother’s, pierced him with 
a throb of delight. 

“The Dolphin,” he repeated. “The constellation. Up there, 
over the roof.” 

And the pure, infinitely moving voice replied, “Oh, I get it. 
You mean that business about the stars are supposed to make pic- 
tures, sort of, like animals. Todd tried to show me once, but they 
didn’t, to me.” 

He was bewildered, but oddly enchanted. 
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“They didn’t?” 

“No, and I was glad. I’d hate it if anything nice and plain, just 
itself, like stars, got to looking like cows and horses.” 

The voice and the words, so completely at variance with one 
another, reduced him to an utter helplessness of confusion. He still 
knew quite clearly what he wanted, but he had not the faintest idea 
of how to go about its accomplishment. He found himself explain- 
ing, as if he spoke to a small child. 

“But they're a convenience. If you don’t make patterns in your 
head, you can’t know which star is which, you can’t name them.” 

And Topsy’s voice returned, “But you aren’t really naming 
them anyway. I mean, it’s just names people made up for them.” 

It was exasperating. He did not want to go on with this idiocy, 
but he could not help himself. 

“Look, people made up your name, didn’t they?” 

“Yes, but I know what it is.” 

“Well, it was people who decided to call a chair a chair, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Sure. You can call a star a star, too, and that’s all right. But 
you wouldn't call a chair Mike, or David.” 

Pure sexual frustration made his voice shake with anger. 

“Now look, you can’t indicate a particular star, you can’t study 
it, if you can’t refer to it by a name, Vega, or alpha, beta, gamma 
Centaurus, or something.” 

And again the voice, gentle now, like a caress given to soothe 
a fractious child: “But they’re so far off. And they’re big, too, like 
suns, did you know that? And live, like the world . . . 1 mean, 
real . . . and they belong to themselves . . vi 

“Lopsy.>.» 2”) He swallowed hard; and suddenly, like water 
bursting from a paper bag, the words broke from his distended 
heart. “Topsy, my God, Topsy, have you any idea how beautiful 
you are?” 

And quite changed, become wary and small, like the twittering 
of a bird from a thicket, her voice replied, “Yes. Yes, I have.” 
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Once again, he had not got what he expected. ‘The words con- 
tinued to burst from him without his volition, but now angrily. 

“Well, why do you get yourself up the way you do, then? Pants 
and that potato sack?” 

And once more the small voice of the bird: “Because I’m the 
way you said. You know, beautiful.” 

‘You don’t like men? You're afraid of them? Oh, no, no, 
Topsy.” 

And then the voice leaping, filling, making his confusion com- 
plete: “Why, no! Why, of course not! Why, I just love them.” 

He took her in his arms abruptly, feeling her loveliness through 
the rough, loose clothes. He had kissed her in his mind through 
the greater part of that day. She had been shy but tender, waken- 
ing, in the delicate reassurance of his embraces, to an increasing 
softness, an increasing promise. But now, in the reality, he seized 
upon her as if he were quite drunk; as if—no, not as if she were a 
whore (even in the intoxication of sense his mind, startled and 
apart, observing, verbalizing)—but as if she were his wife; as if he 
were swept away, as even husbands after years of marriage must 
sometimes be swept away, on a pure, impersonal wave of sexual 
feeling. It was not what he had imagined or intended; but Robert 
Casey kissed Topsy Davenport for the first and the last time with 
the deep kiss of accustomed, sure, and still unsated love. 

And her response was equally extraordinary—active and eager, 
yet soft, utterly penetrable, and, yes, he could have sworn it, all a 
melting delight. 

For a long moment of sexual oblivion and frantic intellectual 
commentary he stood in the dark, his mouth to her mouth; and 
suddenly he ceased to question the astonishing fortune and ac- 
cepted it. He terminated the kiss and drew a long sigh of peace, 
in happy preparation for the kiss immediately to come. 

Immediately, she was gone from his arms. 

“Topsy. Oh, Topsy, come here.” 

Her voice trembled a little, but it was extremely polite. 
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“Well, no,” she said. “Thank you very much, but I'll have to 
ask you to come in the house now.” 

He caught at her. “But why, Topsy, why?” 

Now her breath was even again, her words easy. 

“Well, you see,” she said, “I don’t love you and I don’t want 
to have a baby.” 

“Topsy ... oh, my God, Topsy, I didn’t mean... I 
wasn't...” 

“Well, then,” said Topsy, “I don’t see the sense.” 

He caught so sharply on his indrawn breath that he began 
to cough. Topsy was solicitous. 

“You catching a cold?” 

He shouted. “No, I am not catching a cold!” And then, piti- 
fully, “Topsy, please. Please.” 

“Look,” Topsy said. “I guess there’s lots of people that like just 
plain kissing. But me, well, I mean it all goes together, sort of, 
doesn’t it, kissing someone and having his kids and keeping his 
house nice, and like that?” 

Robert Casey was quite unable to answer. ‘Topsy appeared to 
consider his silence an assent. 

“Anyway,” she said cheerfully, “I certainly do want to thank 
you for kissing me so good that one time. Because, you know the 
way people get funny days, well, once or twice this last year I’ve 
found myself thinking that, come right down to it, it might not 
be the least way I thought it would, kissing somebody. And of 
course it is. Even not loving you, it was just grand.” 

For the first time in his life, Robert Casey fully understood 
the expression, “I didn’t know whether to laugh or to cry.” He 
found himself shaking, and he controlled the tremors with a furious 
effort. 

“Suppose this guy you're so sure you're going to find and fall 
in love with doesn’t love you?” he said. His voice was childish with 
impotent rage and desire. “Suppose he just laughs you off. Think 
of that?” 
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She answered him, undisturbed by the question, unconscious 
of the fury and the longing alike. 

“Why, of course he'll love me,” she explained patiently. “T 
might have to kiss him first, or put something different on, but then 
he will. Because I’m like you said, beautiful.” She hesitated. “Well, 
I guess there isn’t anything else,” she said, “except that I'm glad you 
got it about me not being the kind that likes just plain kissing. It’s 
funny, you happening to be that kind. I never would have guessed 
it, kissing like you do, somehow.” 

He heard her steps moving away from him in the dark, leading 
the way back to the house. 

Somehow or other, Robert Casey finished out the evening. 
He had promised to drive some people back to Taos, and he could 
not, very well, just get up and go when he had so recently arrived. 

He did not, however, come back to the Davenport house 
again. 

“Sensitive,” said Stephen. “He couldn’t take what I said about 
his colors. Jittery, I called them.” 

“Too bad,” said Topsy. “Todd was going to get him to climb 
the mesa with us.” 

. It did not occur to her that her father might be wrong. She 
still remembered the kiss, impersonally, but with a profound as- 
surance and satisfaction. However, she had already only the vaguest 
memory of Robert Casey himself, who had, quite definitely, been 
not the one. 


Yet she was not really looking for the one, not even now. She 
was a person who lived in moments, and every moment was com- 
plete in itself. Dancing in the orchard or wolfing down a bowl of 
stew at the kitchen table, she was alive, herself, Topsy Davenport, 
with too much delight in the moment’s charming essence to spare 
a drop of it upon an uncertain future or a foregone past. Besides, - 
as she often observed to herself, things always turned out all 
right. 





HE LOOKED AROUND, NOW, AT THE CLEAN KITCHEN. MAMA 
S sure had strong hands, to cut that roofer’s tin so straight. She 
observed for the first time, with a modified pleasure, the new pic- 
ture of the Sacred Heart. 

“When you put the holy picture over the hole?” she asked. 

“This morning.” Jessica’s voice was anxious. Topsy was always 
queer about pictures, like Stevie. She even liked that awful Roo-oh. 
Only time she'd ever cried since she was big was once when it 
looked as if they might have to sell it to raise some cash. 

“It fits there good, don’t it, Topsy? You think Papa’s going 
to make me take it down? It strike you all right, the way it looks 
there?” 

Topsy moistened.her shining lips, considering. 

“Well,” she said, “art’s one thing, and a home’s another. It is 
- sort of homelike.” 

Jessica’s mouth lifted. 

“Tell you something else,” she said, eagerly, “It’s a good-luck 
picture. Got writing on it that says so. And you wouldn't believe it, 
but say, the minute I’d got it tacked up and done a load of wash, 
no more’n that hardly, is when he starts yelling to me and looking 
for that old baby bath!” 

“Is that right?” Topsy was interested, a friend to possibility. 
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Still, she was not deeply impressed. “Other hand,” she said, “we're 
lucky anyways. Look how we're in this place, everything so pretty 
all around, and running hot water and everything, and a couple 
months ago you were saying, well, you just didn’t know what.” 

Jessica’s mouth fell again. Like Topsy, she seldom recalled 
the past, but when she did it was with a simple intensity of reliving. 

“If he hadn't of dug that well,” she said, “we'd of made out. A 
big contracting company ain’t like the little food stores; you can’t 
see the right ones face to face when they get mean.” 

“That was mean, though,” said Topsy, thoughtfully. “To fix 
it so a person had to sell his whole place and not have the money 
to get another. Papa couldn't help it if it just slipped his mind he 
had his life assurance all borrowed up again.” 

Jessica nodded. 

“I did remind him,” she said gently, “but you know how it is, 
when he has his mind on something like a well, or another place, 
or bombs and politics and like that, how he don’t hardly seem to 
hear. And then, when something does happen, he’s the same way 
with troubling about he ought to be different.” 

“Well, it come out all right, anyway,” said Topsy. “We're back 
in Connecticut. I like it better where you got spring and fall.” She 
filled her mouth. 

“Yep,” said Jessica. “Well.” She rubbed the flats of her hands 
on her thighs. “I used to manage fine,” she said slowly, “when we 
didn’t have nothing, But nowadays, him getting more and being 
used to more, so to say, I certainly don’t know how we'd make out 
without Mr. Rosen.” 

Topsy thought. 

“You know what?” she said. “You know how quick Mr. Rosen 
got us that place in California, right the night after we slept in the 
car and sent him the wire? You know what Todd said about that?” 

“No, what?” 

“Well, Todd said he bet Mr. Rosen hired it for us out of his 
own money and made it all up about this friend on a trip that 
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wanted us to use it for free on account of he liked Papa’s pictures.” 

Jessica’s head lifted, a startled, delicate motion, like a scenting 
animal. One large hand rose slowly to her cheek, the little finger 
extended, pressing the parted lips. Then her eyes softened. 

“Say,” she said. “I bet Toddy was right, at that.” 

She took Topsy’s empty plate and held it under the faucet. 

“Sure,” she said. “That's just what he done. Say.” Her eyes 
were gentle and deep. “Not wanting him to feel cheap,” she said. 
“Not wanting him to waste no time on that stuff about he ought 
to be different, just rest up and decide where did he want to be 
next and get back to work.” 

Topsy yawned. The hot food after the dancing had made 
her sleepy. 

“Look at it that way,” she said, “it was good business.” 

But Jessica shook her head. 

“He never looked at it that way,” she answered firmly. “There’s 
Jews and Jews, Topsy, just the same as there’s all kinds in our kind. 
He did it for just one thing, the goodness of his heart.” 

‘Though her aesthetic sense was weak, she was always deeply 
affected by beauty of human conduct. Her voice filled with the 
joy of beauty perceived. 

“Think of it,” she said, “to rent him a house and never let on. 
Two bathrooms. And Todd the only one to tumble to it. Well, say.” 

The water continued to run full force over the unheeded 
plate, and the lovely, arbitrary notes of her tuneless voice competed 
with it. 

“Dance, ballerina, dance. . . 

Can’t run a faucet without singing, Topsy thought, watching 
her tenderly. Wish Mr. Rosen could of seen her face when she 
caught on. 

“Mama,” she said, suddenly, “what’s a liberal education?” 

“A big one,” said Jessica. “Like when someone gives you this 
huge serve of something, and you say, now you've helped me too 


liberally. Why?” 
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“Something Mr. Rosen said. When that director asked me 
to be in the movies.” 

Jessica stared. 

“The movies? What do you mean? Go on, you dreamed it!” 

Topsy looked puzzled for an instant. Then her face cleared. 

“That's right,” she said. “I never told you. It slipped my mind.” 

“Say, what is this?” 

“Tt wasn’t nothing. Just that day Mr. Rosen came by and took 
me to Malibu because he had to see a client, remember? When he 
come out on his business trip? Well, they was having this beach 
party and somebody loaned me a suit, to go in the water, so of 
course everybody noticed me.” 

“Go on,” said Jessica. 

“Well, when I dried off I noticed this lady had a face like Td 
seen it in a show, so I looked like her and I said, ‘Who's the one 
that looks like this?’ And then they had me looking like everyone. 
I sure was surprised, I thought everyone in the movies could look 
like people. So this man said Mr. Rosen should bring me to the 
studio next day and I could sign a contact and a lot of stuff.” 

“And you never told us?” 

‘Topsy was patient. 

“I told you,” she said. “It slipped my mind. Well, anyway he 
kept talking about a lot of money, a thousand dollars or a million 
or something. But then I thought with Mr. Rosen so nice and all, 
we make out anyway.” 

She paused for an instant, smiling and shaking her head before 
she went on. 

“Think of living cooped up with those kind of nervous people 
all the time. Why, everybody there kept talking about how they 
hated the industry, that’s what they call the movies, and everyone 
was crazy, and stuff like that. So I said, I didn’t want to be impolite, 
but I was sure I wouldn’t care for the life.” 

For a moment Jessica’s face was a study. Then she slapped 
her bare thigh and began to laugh. 
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“And what did Mr. Rosen say?” 

“That’s what reminded me,” said Topsy. “On the way home, 
all of a sudden he begun to laugh, just like you did now—what’s 
so funny, anyways?—and he said, “Topsy, for anyone who could 
take the course, you’d be a liberal education.’” 

“And he never told us,” said Jessica. ‘The laughter had passed, 
and again her wide-set eyes filled with the happy contemplation 
of human beauty of action. “Left it up to you. Well, honest.” 

And then she laughed again. 

“Honest, Topsy,” she exclaimed, “if you aren’t a prize out of 
the grab bag! Wish I knew the half of what goes on inside your 
head.” - 

“Well, that’s the funny thing, Mama,” said Topsy. “Most of 
the time, far's I can tell, compared with other people there isn’t 
hardly nothing goes on in my head.” 

A rap came at the kitchen door. Jessica, who normally before 
admitting a stranger would have gone for her raincoat, was still 
abstracted. 

“Come in,” she called. “Ain’t locked. Come in.” 

A dark, thickset young man, dressed like a truck driver or a 
carnival roustabout, came into the kitchen. A cheap, pin-striped 
suit, shabby and too tight, rippled like a woman’s girdle over shoul- 
ders and a waist run slightly to fat; a flannel shirt, G.I. issue and 
wanting a button, hung open to display an unseemly amount of 
hairy chest. He rather‘needed a shave, and he badly needed a hair- 
cut. 

He pushed through the door with a jerky, impatient motion, 
his light, deep-set eyes flicking about him contemptuously with 
what appeared to be a look of habitual ill temper. Then they fell 
upon Jessica. 

At once he stood still, the back straightened, the head lifting. 
A stare, almost of indignant surprise, changed slowly to a look of 
holy wonder. The lips, quite handsome lips, one noticed for the 
first time, lifted in a grave, slow smile; the light eyes marveled, 
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smiling. He spoke, and his voice was deep and low, cultivated, a 
wholly anomalous voice to come from a young man of such appear- 
ance. 

“Well, my God,” he said, “it’s Jessica nude!” 

Jessica’s hands assumed the position of the Medici Venus. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “excuse me.” And then, recollecting her- 
self with dignity, “Do I have the pleasure of your acquaintance? I 
forget the name.” 

The young man continued to stare, wholly reverently, without 
offense. 

“I’m Evan George, Mrs. Davenport,” he said. 

Jessica’s hands dropped, as if the introduction had restored 
a lost propriety. Mindful of her manners, she inclined her head in 
Topsy’s direction. 

“Mr. George, my daughter Antonia.” 

Mr. George disregarded her daughter Antonia, though ob- 
viously without intentional discourtesy. He was still spellbound. 

“I suppose I should have waited for your husband to answer 
Alfred Rosen’s letter,” he said. “But the idea was too much for me. 
I thought I'd come on and start talking fast before he could say 
no.” 

Jessica shook her head, smiling. 

“Say, he’s had that letter laying in the studio for two, three 
days,” she said. “I told him he ought to look at it, but I guess he 
figured it was about business.” 

She pushed a kitchen chair forward. 

“Set down,” she said, cordially, “and I'll go yell him down out 
of the attic.” 

As she spoke, Davenport entered the room, the tin bath held 
out triumphantly before him. 

“Under every damned thing in the world,” he said. “You'd 
think it didn’t cost anything to move, Jessica. Why do you keep all 
this mess?” 

He ignored the strange man. Houses were always full of meter 
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readers and delivery boys, and he was not of the out-going disposi- 
tion that falls, automatically, into salutations and remarks upon the 
weather. 

“Here,” he said to Jessica, “fill it up and start moving it around.” 

But the young man spoke. 

“My God,” he said to nobody in particular, “it’s like a dream. 
First Jessica nude, and then the foot-washing bath. The very one 
that set me off, hanging there in the Whitney show like a pearl in 
the swill pail. The one that showed me, once and for all, if I’d ever 
had a doubt, what it is about Davenport.” 

Davenport jerked his head, as if it were the physical body, not 
the personality, that had suddenly materialized before him. 

“Who the hell are you?” he said. 

“This is Mr. George,” said Jessica. “Mr. George, let me make 
you acquainted with Mr. Davenport.” 

Evan George moistened his lips. His voice cracked, making 
the words that he spoke sound even more unfortunate and foolish 
than, alas, they actually were. 

“Davenport,” he said. “Don’t look now, but standing by the 
sink you've got you a fine, fat apprentice.” 

Topsy ran from the room. 


As soon as he had spoken, Evan George felt extraordinarily 
foolish. The words, which had been blurted out in an impulse of 
nervous effrontery, rebounded in his own ears. Though an impul- 
sive young man, he was a serious painter. In seeking out Stephen 
Davenport, he had made a pious pilgrimage; and now, standing in 
the presence of the god, having actually penetrated to that holy 
of holies upon which his whole mind had been bent with an ob- 
sessional fervor, he had succeeded, with one misspent breath, in 
making himself out a bumptious fool. 

Most unnervingly godlike the god was, too, a fit mate for his 
goddess wife, despite the eccentric deshabille of apple-green bed 
jacket, laboratory apron and pink-and-purple Argyles which his short 
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pants showed to such advantage. In his agony of self-castigation, 
Evan George was actually grateful for the thundering snort that 
his words evoked. 

“Look, Mr. George, I’m a busy man. Will you be good enough 
to state your business? I’ve had enough interruptions for one day.” 

Evan’s mouth worked. He attempted to finger a nonexistent 
tie. “You . . . you have a letter from Alfred Rosen, sir. Your wife 
says it’s in your studio.” 

“I've been working under great pressure.” The pain in Ste- 
phen’s voice was wholly sincere. “I haven’t had time for my corre- 
spondence all this week. I’m still working under pressure. Will you 
come to the point?” 

The fair, heavy face was stern, the shoulders broad with 
authority. He looked as he should, thought Evan; that was the un- 
settling thing. Great men, when you saw them face to face seldom 
looked the part, but Davenport was obviously the only man in the 
world who could have painted a Davenport. The serene strength 
of those canvases, the beauty that was at once so rich and so austere, 
could only have flowed from a man like this, a man strong in his 
inner serenity, directed in purpose, austere and... funny word, 
but yes . . . beautiful. 

“I... I want to study with you, sir,” he said. “I . . . | want 
to stay around and watch you work. If . . . I thought you might 
be crowded, so I’ve got a sleeping bag with me, just in case. I want 
to apprentice myself to you.” 

“Sweet Christ!” The stern and quiet jaw dropped, the austere 
and beautiful face contorted itself in a frenzy of suffering in- 
credulity. “I just get it, 1 just find that damned tin tub under a 
mountain of rubble, and they can’t wait to start tormenting me 
with a mess of tomfoolery. Apprentice! Apprentice! What the hell 
do you think this is, the High Renaissance?” 

But Evan George had a temper of his own, and oddly enough, 
the rage of the god put him, for the first time, at his ease. 
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“So maybe I am crazy,” he shouted. “So maybe I’m crazy more 
ways than one. Maybe you think I haven't told myself I’m crazy, 
bouncing off to kiss the big toe of a guy who still thinks that high 
colors are dominant and neutrals recede, a guy who fools around 
in classic perspective as if a page of history hadn’t turned since 
Renoir died. Maybe you think I haven’t asked myself a thousand 
times, Why Davenport? and if I’ve got to go and fall on my face 
before an old master—sure you're only forty-five but you were sad- 
dled with a premature reputation—well, then, why not Bracque, 
why not Matisse, why in charity a static atavism like your” 

He paused for breath. 

“Go on,” said Stephen. “Why?” His voice was unusually 
gentle. 

But Evan George had collapsed. 

If I'd kept my temper, he thought; if I’d borrowed the money 
to buy a decent suit; if I’d waited until Rosen got an answer... 

“I'm twenty-six,” he said, his voice a small, dull monotone. 
“The year I got out of the army I saw some of the white-shawl series, 
and the wheat-field things; and the first Jessica nudes when you 
used the thicker surface and the low range. That was four years ago, 
| and they've kept coming at me. The one in the Whitney show . . . 
the foot that’s under the water . . . I got to looking at the brush 
strokes . . .” 

He stared past Stephen at the far wall. He had not wanted 
to cry in public so much since the year he was fifteen and he had 
lost out on the poster contest to a boy whose work, he had seen for 
himself, was better than his own. His face trembled and set. 

“There,” said Jessica. “There.” 

Motherly and warm, her bare arm encircled his shoulders. 

“You set down and eat a dish of stew,” she said. “You can talk 
it over after you get something hot inside you. Stevie, while Mr. 
George eats his stew, you go read that letter, why don’t you?” 

“Put some on the table for me, too,” said Stephen. “And, 
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George, this apprentice thing is ridiculous, but we'd be delighted 
to have you stick around for the weekend.” 

He walked out of the room. Automatically, Evan George 
began to eat. To his dismay, the first warm, relaxing swallow oc- 
casioned a melting in his bones, and he was obliged to blow his 
nose on a handkerchief which had already served him through the 
better part of a head-cold. 

Neither before nor after her marriage had Jessica’s life accus- 
tomed her to the artificial restraints which custom imposes upon 
gentlemen. Calmly but tenderly, as Andromache might have viewed 
the easy tears of the heroes, she inclined her Homeric head. 

“Now, there,” she said. “No call to carry on. I know him. He'll 
let you stick around as long as you're a mind to, and he'll end up 
learning you and everything, just like you want. You cheer up, 
now. No call to cry.” 

“T’ve had a cold all week,” said Evan George. 

“Just like Todd,” said Jessica. “Too proud to bawl. You'd 
ought to see him, sometimes, the way he carries on. Stevie, I mean. 
Does a man good, I always tell Todd, to act like he feels.” 

She nodded her head at him, smiling. 

“I’m going to go stick a dress on,” she said. “He'll be talking 
to you the whole afternoon and never do a lick. I know him.” 

She walked from the kitchen with her heavy, buoyant stride. 
In the same minute, Stephen returned, waving an open letter in 
his hand. 

“You painted that thing I saw in Rosen’s gallery,” he said. His 
voice was accusing. “The big abstraction of the three figures with 
the masks. I never can remember names. Why didn’t you say so, 
instead of going through all this rigmarole? Didn't he tell me you're 
a friend of Rattner’s? Someone like that, never mind. Look, tell me 
about that thing. Terrific vitality. Is all your stuff like that?” 

He sat down and began to eat fast. 

Evan George spoke like a man in a dream. 
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“That’s the best, so far,” he said. “That was a funny one. Let 
me tell you. You know how you get a big canvas, twenty dollars’ 
worth of linen, and you think, God, all that money, this had better 
be good, and it bottles you up? Get it grayed in and wait for it to 
talk back and nothing happens?” 

Stephen shook his head, smiling. His voice was friendly. 

“I don’t work that way. I sketch until I know what I’m doing. 
As you observed, reactionary. But go on.” 

Evan tipped back in his chair, full of stew and face to face 
with his old friend Stephen Davenport. As long as the dream 
lasted, he had every intention of enjoying it. 

“Well,” he said, “suddenly it hit me, I'll pretend that this big, 
expensive thing is one sheet of a scratch pad, hundreds like it right 
underneath and if I spoil it, what the hell. And I threw on these 
three big splashes, here, and here, and here, where the figures 
were going to be... .” 


Nice kid, thought Stephen. Damned nice kid, and extremely 
gifted. That foot under the water . . . I thought when I did it 
that it was almost a handicap to a man to have that much technical 
facility. Amusing, his picking it up like that. Perfectly right about 
my being the last person in the world he ought to work with. But 
there’s no reason, really, why he couldn’t keep his own insights and 
methods and still learn a little more about using a brush from me 
than he’d ever get from:the slapdash buggers he’s worked with . . . 

Stephen’s eyes, very kind, only a little vain, and quite unsee- 
ing, rested upon the flaming representation of the Sacred Heart. 


Topsy had run through the living room, up the stairs, and into 
the bathroom, which had a long mirror on the closet door. She 
locked herself in, and stood before the glass, staring into it with 
eyes like prayers. 

She ran her hands through the bronze-gold flames of her hair. 
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She pressed the heavy sweatshirt back over her breasts, over her 
waist. She sighed, a slow, slow, fluttering sigh, like the sigh of 
someone waking from a long night of sleep. 

My pink wrapper, she thought. Not in the daytime, of course. 
In the evening, like I started to get ready for bed and then changed 
my mind and come down again. 

But I'll find out how long he’s going to stay. I won’t do it to- 
night. I'll wait awhile. 3 

She sighed again, and her eyes, brilliant and astonishing, went 
into the mirror as if they caressed the figure that they saw in it with 
grateful love. 

“Yes,” she said aloud, her voice low and sure; “yes, if he’s going 
to stay awhile. I think I'd better wait until we get sort of ac- 
quainted.” 

She unlocked the bathroom door, but when she went down- 
stairs she slipped out of the house by the front way and ran toward 
the road. 

I'll just walk, she thought. I'll just walk by myself, awhile. 

And then: I wish this house was somewheres near the water. 
Funny, I feel as if there was something I’d remember, something 
I'd catch on to, if I was to lie down by myself, some place near the 
water. 





ND NOW, A FORTNIGHT LATER, TWO EASELS STOOD BACK ‘TO 
back in the studio and the two men had forgotten one an- 
other's presence. From time to time Evan George gave a rich sniff 
and cleared his throat. Continually, Stephen whistled between his 
teeth, a penetrating, sibilating sound like a groom currying a 
horse. Occasionally, one or the other of them addressed the air. 
Evan was given to threatening his canvas, and Stephen to reciting 
lines of poetry, which he did quite unconsciously, as other people 
hum. 

“No,” said Evan. “No. Further out. Deeper between.” 

He slouched before the easel like an angry bear. 

Stephen’s powerful body balanced erect and light, his weight 
shifting from one foot to the other. His voice followed so naturally 
upon Evan’s that they appeared to be engaged in a conversation. 

“Caught in that sensual music,” it observed, “all neglect monu- 
ments of unaging intellect. Monuments . . . little further over, 
Jess, that’s right, hold it . . . of unaging intellect.” 

A tiny reflected light of canary yellow heightened the curving 
buttock of another Jessica nude. 

“Ah,” said Stephen. He drew a deep, shuddering sigh and 
stretched his arms. “That’s for today. All right, Jess, you can put 
your clothes on if you want to.” 
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Jessica drew herself erect, extending her own arms. 

“Sure do,” she replied cheerfully. “All the rain we had last 
week, I felt’s if I'd never warm up again. Was I glad you got 
through the sketching as fast as you did!” 

She stepped down off the stand and picked up the full bath, 
without effort. 

“T'll dump this before it rusts on us,” she said. “You through, 
Evan?” 

The young man started and brought his eyes around slowly. 

“What? Oh, sure, sure. Haven’t looked at you for half an hour.” 

Jessica set the bath on her hip and circled the easel. She burst 
into hearty laughter. 

“['ll say you ain't! Listen, I'll start the both of you some coffee 
now, before I haul up my trash barrels out of the cellar.” 

“Thanks.” Evan's voice was dry. He did not relish the time lag 
in popular appreciation. “I burned your trash this morning,” he 
said shortly, “when you went to the store.” 

Jessica set the tub down abruptly. 

“Why!” she said. “You didn’t ought to done that! Lugging out 
my trash for me, just like a woman. Well, I never!” 

But her eyes softened, as they did when she looked at Todd, 
and her hands ran down her bare sides in an odd, shy gesture as 
if she were smoothing the wrinkles from a new dress. 

Then she smiled, lifted the bath again, and walked away with 
it, still smiling. Her voice came back through the open door. 

“Coffee in two shakes.” 

Evan walked to the table where Stephen stood cleaning his 
brushes. He helped himself to turpentine. 

“I’m tired,” he said. 

“You are? I feel good.” 

Evan glanced at the canary-yellow high light on the curve of 
luminous flesh. 

“Think you might,” he said, heavily. 

Stephen laid down the paint rag and sauntered to Evan’s easel. 
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He regarded the work for some time in silence, sucking his teeth. 
Evan spilled a little turpentine. 

“Time you're through with this damned thing,” said Stephen 
at length, “you're going to have a bas-relief,” 

Evan’s shoulders jerked in a stubborn shrug. 

“You worked with a heavy surface for years yourself,” he said. 
“And how about that?” 

He jerked his thumb toward the Rouault crucifixion on the 
wall beside the studio door. 

Stephen walked back to his own canvas and regarded it for a 
slow, affectionate moment. Then his eyes turned to the Rouault. 

“Do you really think,” he asked gently, “that his surface was 
achieved by impatience and ineptitude?” Tactfully, he averted his 
eyes from Evan’s face. “And besides,” he added, on a note of quite 
impersonal sadness, “the right thigh rides way back beyond where 
you want it. Inches.” 

“That’s why I’m tired,” said Evan. 

He shambled from the room in the wake of Stephen’s resilent 
stride. 

“Incidentally,” said Stephen, over his shoulder, “the whole 
composition’s got a damned nice swing.” 

He would have been flattered, if he had looked back, at the 
startled pleasure which flooded Evan’s face. Though in effect they 
were both self-centered men, they were actually, to a remarkable 
degree, centered upon’their work, 


It was a fact that, through two weeks of diminishing hope, had 
at last come home to Topsy with a sad finality. She was, she had to 
admit, getting nowhere with her plan of getting acquainted first. 

She sat now on the floor of the barn, watching her brother 
as he spliced two ends of rope and bound the jointure with a neat 
coil of wire. Lap by lap, with a machinelike accuracy, the wire fell 
into place and was confined by the pressing thumb. 

“Who learnt you how to fix a rope like that, Todd?” 
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“Evan. For a painter, he’s good with his hands.” 

“T noticed that. Lots of difference to Papa.” 

“Yeah. I sure was surprised when he fixed the bathroom win- 
dow cord. Did it as well as Mama could have, and quicker.” 

“How’d he learn stuff like that, you suppose, Todd?” 

“Army, he says.” 

Topsy stood up. She walked to the threshold of the open door- 
way and leaned against its frame, her face turned to the sky. 

“He talks to you a lot, don’t he?” she said. 

Her eyes, usually so alive, had a sightless look, as if they were 
vivid stones set in a mask. 

“I guess so.” Todd’s voice was uninterested. “Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I guess there are some people it’s hard for a 
girl to talk to if she ain’t educated. Just here and there I'll pass him 
this or that remark and he'll answer me, but it never gets to what 
you might call talking.” 

Todd glanced up. 

“Why not? Don’t you like him?” 

Her head was still turned from him, her face still fronting the 
sky. 

“Yes. Yes, I do.” 

Abruptly, the understanding and the pity swept over him. 

“Well, what do you expect?” he barked. “The way you act, you 
put out some remark and then square off as if you were afraid he'd 
bite. You’ve been acting queer for the last two weeks, if you want 
to know.” : 

But she only bowed her head, and then turned and sat on the 
floor again, staring past him. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “That young man that come out to 
the house last year in New Mexico . . . I could talk to him real 
easy. We talked about the stars and how they made like horses and 
stuff, and the names people call them, and everything. We got ac- 
quainted awful fast. 1. . .” 
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She broke off, her face working. 

“Well, what?” The words snapped like two angry sparks. 

“I...” And suddenly, to Todd’s horror, she was crying. “I 
just caught on to why he never come back to the house. It . . . it 
wasn't about what we thought, Papa saying he couldn’t paint 
good, I mean. It was me.” 

She stumbled to her feet, the tears coursing down her cheeks. 

“It was because I was mean to him,” she sobbed. “I didn’t know 
I was being. I was so dumb. I was so dumb. Oh, Toddy, Toddy, I 
was awful mean to him, that poor man. Oh, I wish I hadn’t been 
so mean to him!” 

And she ran from the barn toward the house, her arm across 
her eyes. Even in her grief and shame, her flight was graceful, wild 
but still graceful. 

Todd, his face working with pity, stared after her. Lap by lap, 
with hard, machinelike motions, his fingers continued to whip the 
wire about the neatly spliced rope. 


The Davenports rarely sat down to a meal at the same time. 
It was not that they consciously opposed that degree of regimenta- 
tion, or that they were not fond of family talk. Simply, as they them- 
selves put it, they hardly ever happened to get around to it. 

“Kids fed?” asked Stephen, idly, sitting down and gauging the 
size of the stew before him. 

“Yep.” Jessica wiped her hands on her skirt and seated herself 
between him and Evan. “Todd’s took a samwidge up on the roof, 
and Topsy’s got hers in her room. She said she guessed she'd just 
set up there and cut up her books.” 

Evan raised his head, momentarily startled. 

“Magazines,” Stephen translated. “She keeps scrapbooks.” 

Evan’s interest returned to his plate. He attended only vaguely 
to Jessica’s explanation. 

“All on a house, how to run it right, she has em, Evan. One 
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part for fixing rooms pretty, and one cooking, and one raising kids, 
and all like that. It’s her specialty, so to say, like Todd’s is machines 
and numberwork.” 

“That it?” It was Stephen who answered. “Funny, I never 
knew that. She started it years ago, didn’t she, those scrapbooks?” 

“The things you don’t know,” said Jessica, “would fill a scrap- 
book. A scrapbook and a half.” 

Her tone was kind, but thoughtful. 

Evan turned to Stephen. 

“As far as surface goes,” he said abruptly, “of course you're 
right. It depends on subject and emotion whether a surface should 
be thick or thin. Of course. But on this business of relative space, 
you're all wet.” 

Stephen removed a bit of bone from between his teeth, re- 
garded it seriously, and laid it on the side of his plate. 

“Now, look,” he said. “I grant you that children don’t see in 
perspective. I grant you that other times and races have indicated 
relative size and position by other means. I grant you that a period 
that stops experimenting is dead, and that our generation has been 
taught, taught, mind you, to accept new ways of indicating that 
this is here and that is there. But the convention of perspective is 
not arbitrary. Take a ruler to a photograph and find out.” 

“Well and good.” Evan’s face was pugnacious, his eyes white- 
hot. “Very well and very good. And irrelevant. Think about color 
now. In nature, the far color is nearer to neutral; sure, in nature. 
But put it in paint and what happens? A complete reversal, that’s 
what. The drabs ride forward, the bright hues bore right into the 
canvas.” 

Stephen’s smile was infuriating. 

“A truth strikingly illustrated, of course,” he remembered, “by 
any landscape of Poussin. Not to mention Constable.” 

“It’s easy to make someone sound like a fool if you pick up 
the words and throw out the ideas. Of course within their con- 
vention . . .” 
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“Their arbitrary convention?” 

They were enjoying themselves so intensely that they did not 
see Topsy until she spoke, close beside them at the kitchen sink. 

“I was getting ready for a bath,” she said, “and I wanted a 
drink of water and there wasn’t any glass up there.” 

Her voice was lighter and higher than usual. 

They turned and looked at her, their faces still abstracted. Her 
hair, lively from the brush, shone in the light of the western win- 
dow. She wore her pink dressing gown, and she held it with one 
hand, caught in tight across the waist, loose over one breast. It had 
slipped from the shoulder, and the half curve beneath rose pale 
as velvet cream. 

Suddenly Evan jumped to his feet. He pointed. 

“There you are, Davenport,” he shouted. “Take that candy- 
pink cloth on the drab wall. For you, it comes forward. But paint it 
with no perspective lines, only juxtaposed forms, and where is it? 
A hole in the wall, that’s where it is!” 

And Topsy slapped him. 

She slapped him hard, the pink dressing gown flying open. 
She yanked it together and held it close, with her arms crossed and 
fiercely angled. 

“You listen!” Her own voice rose above his like a furious bell, 
sweet even in its raging. “You think you know everything, don't 
you! Well, listen, you don’t even know how to paint a picture. I 
went and looked at’your old plain picture like Papa used to make, 
and the part that’s supposed to be about Mama's leg is way back, 
and you didn’t even have enough sense to put in more of the green 
so’s it would look up front more. You got it all thick and nasty with 
everything else, and you didn’t even have the sense to put in the 

een!” 

And for the second time that day, she ran away sobbing. 

Evan George stared at the empty doorway as if he had seen an 
angel. 


“What bit her?” he asked weakly. 
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Stephen made a vague gesture, like one dismissing the vagaries 
of a child in a company unused to children. 

“She’s proud. Of me, you know. Suppose she thought you were 
criticizing me.” 

“Yes, but she was right. Damn it, she was right. The clear blue- 
green, heightened. Daman it, how did she know?” 

Stephen shrugged. 

“Oh, Topsy’s smart about painting. Always has been.” 

Evan sat slowly down at the table. A piece of bread, soaked in 
gravy, was impaled on the tines of his fork. He put it in his mouth 
and chewed. His light eyes stared at the wall beside the sink. They 
stared at it in a long moment of utter silence, while his fingers rose 
and touched the side of his face in a delicate, wondering gesture 
as if they were recalling a caress. 

Then he spoke aloud, to nobody in particular. 

“Beautiful,” he said. He paused, and then spoke again. “Beauti- 
ful,” he said. “Perfectly beautiful.” 

Jessica took a plate to the sink and began to sing. 





HE NEW BOOK WAS CALLED Nicod’s Foundations of Geometry 

and Induction, and it looked lovely. Todd thrust it into the 
front of his shirt to free his hands. He bound on the grappling hook 
and the lineman’s spurs. Might just go up on top of the barn for a 
change, not as high, but still pleasant. Appalachians. 

But atop the barn, his back to the small, square cupola that 
rose from the ridge, he did not read. He looked up the slope to 
Ellen Tucker’s house, he looked down the ravine, and he knew that 
he wanted to see Ellen, although he had seen her that morning, and 
that why he wanted to see her had something to do with the fool 
way that Topsy had’been carrying on. 

They had fallen, he and Ellen, into a way of setting a new 
meeting time at each parting, 

“See you tomorrow aft if it doesn’t rain.” “I'm sticking around 
after school tomorrow to see the game. Want to come down Thurs- 
day, same time?” 

The sky had looked misty one day when they had known each 
other for less than a week. 

“S’pose I won't see you for a while if we get a wet spell,” Ellen 
had said. And when he answered, casually, “I'll stop off at your 
place,” a veil had fallen over her face and she replied, “I guess not 
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this week. No, I don’t think it would be such a good time for you 
to come by this week.” 

And once, a little later, he had said, “Why don’t we go up to 
my house and J’'ll show you my climbing stuff.” And again, the veil 
fell. 

“Well, it’s a pretty far walk,” she had said. 

And neither time was it really important. Maybe her folks were 
cautious about having to do with strangers. Maybe she was just shy. 
It didn’t really matter; they could see each other all they wanted 
to the way it was. 

Or it had not mattered before. Was it before what had hap- 
pened between him and Ellen that morning, or what had happened 
in the barn that afternoon? Todd was not sure. He shifted his back 
uneasily against the cupola, remembering. 

They had been down at the pool that morning, and Ellen was 
talking about horses. She had a thing about them, the way he had 
about mountains. The old white horse that he had seen wandering 
about in the slope by the house was really hers, she told him. Her 
father had always said so. Its name was Polly. 

. “I used to ride her bareback, before I got sick. It wouldn’t do 
me any hurt to do it now, she’s so old and good. But they won't let 
me.” 

“That’s foolish, the way you can walk around and all. Why 
don’t you just do it anyway?” 

But Ellen’s face had changed at the question. It turned heavy, 
in that same look of petulant and still apathetic withdrawal that it 
had worn on their first day, when he asked her why she did not go 
to school. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “There might be something in it, 
it might set me back. And I’m in a hurry. To be real well, well 
enough for horses and mountains and everything in the world. I’d 
do it, Todd, I'd try it, only for that one thing . . . I'm in such a 
hurry.” 

And as she spoke the look of petulance, of apathy, of with- 
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drawal, was blotted out with another, a look which fled mind 
unwillingly clothed in words. 

Like someone running down a station platform, he thought. 
Running, still running, after a train he knows he’s lost. 

His heart constricted and his mind snapped shut like a door 
with a spring lock. 

“Nuts!” His voice jerked with anger. “There’s nothing the 
matter with you. They've just got you scared to breathe, that’s all. 
Let’s talk about something that makes sense, for a change.” 

A ray of light passed between the moving leaves and shone 
upon the crown of her head, the crossed braids of her yellow hair. 
She looked directly into his face for a moment, and then she smiled. 

“Chimborazo,” she said. “Tell me about Chimborazo, like the 
first time. I love its name.” 

“Me, too,” said Todd. “Me, too.” 

He raised his eyes as if to the snowy peak and sat silent for an 
instant, finding the words, thinking. He was happy, so happy that 
it would not have occurred to him to phrase it otherwise and say 
that he was happy again. 


So what was it now, he asked himself, angrily. Here he was, 
with his book and his sandwich, settled in the comfortable privacy 
of the upper air, and still he was restless. He fumbled at the buttons 
of his shirt, as if to withdraw the heavy book that pulled it down, 
but his hands hesitated and dropped to his sides. 

Two pictures presented themselves again and again to his mind 
with a wretched persistence, as if there were some imperative con- 
nection between them: Topsy had run toward the house, sobbing, 
her arm across her eyes; Ellen had looked at him and he had 
thought, like someone running, running for a train that is already 
lost. 

He stood up, walked down the barn roof as if it were a sloping 
lawn, tested the ropes at the roof gutter, lowered himself to the 


ledge of the saddle-room window, shook his tackle free, shouldered 
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it, swung down from a hand-hold and dropped to the ground. 
He laid the book and the ropes neatly away in the feedbox. Then 
he walked out, through the orchard, down the slope, and into the 
ravine. 

He walked quite to the end of it, although he knew that Ellen 
would not be there, and twice he called aloud as if she might be 
somewhere ahead of him: “El-len! El-len!” Then he turned back, 
following the ravine on, past his break in the hedge, until he 
came out on the road. 

I'll walk up past her house and back, he told himself. She 
might be out in the yard. 

One hand, matter-of-fact, pulled the sandwich from his pocket. 
He ate it as he walked along. He could see Ellen’s house off to the 
left, before him, at the head of the rise. Funny, he thought sud- 
denly, how the back and front of that place look so different. 

The Tucker house had, indeed, a curiously schizoid character. 
To begin with, the hill upon which it stood was not really a hill, 
but the ascent to a small plateau which stretched out between it 
and the village. Seen from the south it was a neglected, lonely 
place on a weed-spoiled rise; a disused well with a long sweep stood 
by the back door and in the yard was a broken-down surrey with a 
sagging top and no shafts. But from the north it became one of a 
series of tidy, undistinguished farms whose flat truck gardens edged 
the highway. Two cast-iron urns marked the entrance; though the 
season was late they still held a few trailing petunias of a harsh, yet 
cheerful magenta. A cement pedestal with a silvered ball stood in a 
corner of the yard on one side of the path; a mail-order birdbath bal- 
anced it on the other. 

Tt was, in fact, as self-contradictory a house as you could well 
imagine, and to Todd Davenport, now walking slowly past it on 
the level ground, the face which it now turned to him was its alien 
face. He was a practical boy; instinctively he approved of the com- 
petent tillage, the neat yard, even, for he was deficient in aesthetic 
sense, of the whitewashed urns, the silvered ball, the birdbath. But 
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at the same time, something about it made him uncomfortable. It 
was eloquent of a world that he did not know, a world wholly re- 
mote from the world of the Davenports. 

And there was no one in the front yard, after all. And sud- 
denly, looking at the urns, the birdbath, the silvered ball, he knew 
that it was not a disappointment but a relief. 

He walked back quickly to the head of the slope, to the point 
where the elderberry thickets once more hedged the sides of the 
road and the country became wild and sad. A feeling of escape 
passed over him, followed by a feeling of tired indifference. 

I've had my walk, he thought. Guess I'll go home and read 
awhile. 

At a break in the bushes he pushed through into the Tucker 
pasture. It was the first time he had ever set foot on their land, but 
he did it now, casually. 

“Short cut,” he said aloud. 

He jogged down the slope with no impulse either to look back 
or not to look back. He was pleased, however, when he noticed that 
the old white horse was at the foot of the pasture, standing near the 
gap by which Ellen always entered the ravine. 

It was a very old horse. One of its eyes was white, and its head 
hung as if it were nearly asleep. It let him approach, indifferently. 
It let its soft muzzle be stroked, its neck scratched. 

“Polly?” said Todd, gently. “Polly?” 

He started on, but the horse took a step after him. He was 
pleased. 

“Nice girl,” said Todd. “Nice old Polly.” 

Its coat was surprisingly well curried, smooth to the touch 
though a little dry with age. 

“Friendly, aren’t your Like a dog. Good old Polly.” 

He was startled when the man’s voice spoke, almost beside him. 

“Evenin’.” 

“Good evening, sit.” 


A thin, dark, middle-aged man stood in the path beside him. 
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He wore a denim work shirt and he carried a lead-rope in his hand. 

“Boy from the other place?” 

“Yes,” said Todd. “You Mr. Tucker?” 

“Yep.” He clipped the lead to the horse’s halter. “I stick her 
in the barn, nights it looks like rain. She’s like me, not getting no 
younger.” 

“You keep her nice,” said Todd. 

The man smiled, and Todd noticed for the first time how ex- 
tremely sad and dark his eyes were. 

“Curry her most every day,” he replied. “The girl likes me to. 
Fool business, ain’t it, an old mare out to pasture?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Todd. “Not if you’ve got the time.” 

The man smiled again and his eyes looked even sadder. 

“Yep,” he said. “Time’s a great thing, isn’t it? Time is money. 
That’s what the wife tells me.” 

He spat on the ground, absently. Then his hand went to his 
pocket and returned with a plug of tobacco and a knife. 

“Dirty habit,” he remarked. “Don’t smell on you so bad after, 
though. The wife don’t like smokin’.” 

He hesitated, and then cleared his throat. 

*“Guess it ain’t much like that, over to your place?” 

‘Todd was puzzled. “How do you mean?” 

Mr. Tucker spat again, rather shyly. 

“Painters,” he said. “I always understood they had a pretty 
easy way of lookin’ at things.” 

Todd looked blank. 

“I mean,” said Mr. Tucker, “what you might call the view of 
life. Free to come and go. You know, what they call Bohemian.” 

His sad eyes lighted from within as he spoke, with a strange, 
selfless lighting. Innocent, without slyness or insinuation, they 
appeared to contemplate a delightful inner picture of studio life. 
And suddenly Todd, looking at him, understood. 

Seems almost a pity to put him straight, he thought, kindly. 
His voice, when he spoke, was gentle. 
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“Well,” he said, “maybe it’s like that in other places. Paris, 
maybe. Not the painters I know, though.” 

Mr. Tucker was clearly depressed. Still, he persisted in a hope. 

“The models, too?” he asked. “They sort of strict, too?” 

“I don’t know. Papa never has anybody but Mama. Right now 
he's painting her lugging a tub of water.” 

Mr. Tucker was not quite ready to give up. 

“Your own mother? Not divorced or nothing?” 

“Why, no.” 

“She young-looking?” 

Todd laughed. 

“She’s old,” he said. “She’s got almost white hair.” He saw her, 
standing naked at the sink, her firm, gleaming back, her raised 
head. He tried to put the vision into words. “She looks fine, 
though,” he said, “for a woman her age.” 

“Well, say,” said Mr. Tucker. “And here we were, the wife and 
me, thinking there was high old times just over the way. Guess life 
ain’t ever much like the books, is it?” He sighed. “Aim to be a 
painter yourself?” 

“Not me. I’m going in for electricity.” 

Again Mr. Tucker was clearly disappointed, though polite. 

“Well, now,” he said, “guess that’s a sensible choice. Work up 
to have your own little shop, no boss, regular money.” 

Todd opened his mouth and closed it again. Too much like 
work, explaining. 

“Well,” he said, after a moment, “I guess I ought to be starting 
home.” 

Mr. Tucker expectorated his tobacco, picked a swatch of grass, 
wadded it, and stuck it in his mouth. 

“Takes off the smell,” ee explained. “Got to head up home my- 
self. Well, nice to meet you.” 

He turned away, leading the old horse. But before he had 
taken many steps he turned back. 

“Say. Say, wait a second, would your” 
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Todd pushed back through the hedge, startled. 

“Tt’s about Ellen,” said Mr. Tucker. 

Todd caught his breath. 

“Her Mom don’t know she knows you,” said Mr. Tucker. 
“Kept it from her on account of this wrong idea we got of painters 
and her being strict.” 

Todd waited, staring. 

“She don’t have much fun, Ellen,” said Mr. Tucker. “I want 
« - - I get to thinking—well, I'd like her to have as good a time as 
she’s capable.” 

“Yeah,” said Todd. “Yeah, I know.” 

“Up and down that hill all the time don’t do her no good,” said 
Mr. Tucker. “She’s supposed to keep on the flat. She has to loop 
around the barn, you know, so her Mom won't notice. Bad weather, 
coming, too, another month. Well, I been turning it in my head.” 

“So have I,” said Todd. And for the first time he knew that it 
was so. 

Mr. Tucker leaned forward, his face suddenly conspiratorial. 

“Now here’s the thing,” he said. “Ellen gets her work from 
the school, and she keeps up pretty good, all but the algebra.” 

.“I know,” said Todd. “She couldn’t get it when I told her I did 
stuff like that for fun.” 

“She told me,” said Mr. Tucker. “That’s how I got the idea. 
We had a woman to tutor her, but it come to a dollar an hour, and 
we had to give it up. Now, here’s a funny thing. If I told the wife 
right out I’d met you and you said you'd do it for free, she’d be 
superstitious. Your Pa being a painter and all. But if I let on I 
heard in the village, the barber’s or somewhere, about this kid with 
high grades was looking for a few jobs of teachin’ to raise a little 
money, and happened to live next door .. . that you asked fifty 
an hour and maybe I could talk you down to thirty-five, you being 
a neighbor and not so far to walk—well, I ain’t sayin’ it would work, 
but I ain’t sayin’ it wouldn't.” 


“Ellen . . .” said Todd. “I... Mr. Tucker...” 
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“Bad weather and all coming on,” said Mr. Tucker. He jerked 
the halter and the old horse lifted its well-sleeked neck. “Well,” he 
said. “Don’t get your hopes up too high, now. And meantimes . . . 
well, I guess it don’t hurt her, having a little pleasure. It’s a slope, 
but she walks back real slow. She’s careful, that way. Real slow.” 

He spoke almost as if he were talking to himself, and he walked 
off without waiting for an answer, his body moving at a curious, 
shambling gait, a sort of loose trudge. a 

Todd walked up the hill and into the house. As he passed 
through the kitchen, Evan was still staring at the wall, Jessica was 
running water over a plate at the sink, and Stephen was saying, 
“You see? You see? What you wouldn’t take from me in theory you 
end up accepting from an uneducated girl as practical fact!” 

Todd neither saw nor heard them. He went to his room and 
threw himself upon his bed. 

He knew that he should be glad for what had just happened, 
_and grateful to Mr. Tucker, but he was not grateful, and he was 
not glad. Ellen was real, that was what it had come to; she was real, 
in a way that he was not yet prepared to have her real. She was a 
sick girl with a peculiar family; she was herself, terribly herself, a 
person in her own right. 

It is our great moment of transition, and one that seldom comes 
so early in a life, the moment when we realize that if we love, we 
must of necessity love’the stranger. Todd did not know what had 
happened to him, but he knew that he hated it and wished with 
his heart that it was not so. And he knew that he wanted to see 
Ellen at that moment more than he had ever wanted anything in 
his life. 

“Oh, damn,” he said to the empty room, “I left that everlasting 
book out in the barn.” 

He turned upon his side, so that his eyes rested on the picture 
of Chimborazo, tacked to the wali beside him. 

But it was not Chimborazo that he saw. 





TEPHEN WAS RESTLESS. IT WAS EARLY IN THE EVENING, THE 
new secondhand upright piano was out of tune, and for con- 
versational purposes, Evan had gone dead. He sat in Stephen's 
favorite chair, by the best reading lamp, the daily paper which 
Stephen had not yet seen upon his knee. He was solving a cross- 
word puzzle with ostentatious absorption. Stephen regarded him 
with distaste. 
* — Sulky, he told himself. Couldn’t take it from me, and then had 
it pushed down his throat by an ignorant kid. These young apes 
and their holy theories. 

Tell him that, he thought, when he cools off. Tell him that 
the habit of using words is the first thing a painter has to get over. 
Some day, by God, I'd like to take on a class of deaf mutes. Illiterate 
deaf mutes. This damned snobbery of the verbal symbol is what’s 
wrecking the world. 

The stillbirth of verbal symbols in the room was more than he 
could bear. He went out to find Jessica. 


The light was nearly gone, but she was moving along her 
fresh-dug borders, rake in hand, fining the earth for its fall sowing 
of hardy annuals. The rake worked gently forward and back, as if 
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she were scratching the hide of a living creature and enjoying its 
enjoyment. Her face was still, but a faint smile curved her lips. 

Stephen went close to her and gave her bottom a light slap. 
As if in reflex action, she turned, letting the rake fall to the ground, 
and put her arms around him. 

“How about a good kiss, woman?” 

It was a very good kiss and it lasted for a long time. 

“That makes sense,” said Stephen. “Let’s go to bed early.” 

“Sure,” said Jessica, She lifted her chin, moving her head 
slowly from side to side, stretching her whole superb body upward, 
the large breasts lifted, the belly flat. “Be lame tomorrow,” she said, 
“hefting that tub all day and digging after supper. Nice soil, 
though, Stevie. Mite sandy, but I’d ruther that than clay. Don’t 
bake up so mean round August.” 

A robin, belated in both season and hour, was passing a few 
remarks from the hedge. Stephen heard its voice mingled with that 
of his wife, and paid them both equal attention. The snobbery 
of the verbal symbol infected his relationship with Jessica hardly 
at all. 

“Good and early,” he said. “Around ten would suit me.” 

He fished in his pants pocket and brought out a cigarette. The 
match flared in the dusk, illuminating his face for an instant. Jes- 
sica observed him fondly. 

“Do you good,” she said. She picked up the rake again. “T'll 
stick this under the porch,” she said. “Don’t want to forget it. Feels 
like rain.” 

He watched her walk away and return. The short print dress 
was tight over shoulders and hips, bisecting absurdly the massive, 
splendid legs that should have been fully draped or left bare. 

There never was a woman in the world, thought Stephen, who 

-had less to do with her clothes. 
A drop of rain touched his cheek, 
“Let’s go in,” he said. 
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She hesitated. 

“Stevie, I want to talk. Without nobody around, just private 
with you. Let’s go in the barn.” 

A wary stiffening ran through his arms and shoulders. Private 
conversations with wives have an ugly way of bringing up things 
that should be seen to. Interruptions. 

He took the oblique defense. 

“In the barn, for God’s sake? Why not upstairs?” 

But she reached toward him, fumbled for his hand and pressed 
upon it with strong, urgent fingers. 

“The thing is, Stevie, if we go upstairs so near to bedtime and 
_ Still, well, so early, you know how it would be. I wouldn't get to say 
nothing.” 

Her voice was placating but her hand was firm. He followed 
unhappily. 

“But, my God, this place is black as a pocket.” 

“Open the car and turn on the headlights, Stevie, while I find 
Todd's hurricane lamp. Here, got a match?” 

The faint oil light was dim after the glare of the car’s lamps. 

“How long is this going to take, Jess? There’s a letter from 
Rosen in the house that I haven’t got around to reading, and some 
bills that ought to be opened, and. . .” 

“Sure.” ‘The monosyllable expressed complete percipience, but 
no amusement, no wavering of respect. “I won't keep you long, 
honey. Want to sit in the car?” 

But a new avenue of escape had presented itself. Stephen 
raised his eyes to the dimness above him. 

“Look,” he exclaimed. “There’s some old hay in the loft. 
Haven't been in a hayloft since I was a kid.” 

His big body swung up the vertical ladder lithe as a sailor. 

“Say, this is wonderful. Thick, not too much dust. Come on 
up.” 

Jessica sighed and laid hands on the upright supports. 
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“Might’s well have gone right on upstairs,” she remarked, in- 
telligently, to no one in particular. 

She came up the ladder slowly, with none of her usual grace 
and assurance of movement. Stephen’s outstretched arm pulled her 
forward into the hay. 

“That's the girl,” he said. “Bathsheba and Sergeant Troy.” His 
voice betrayed an inner triumph. 

She sat down in an uncompromising rigidity, holding herself 
erect and square. 

“Who are they,” she asked, “someone in a book?” 

“A beautiful woman and a bad young man. They got together 
on a haystack. Any ideas of your own?” 

She withdrew her hand, her back straight as a caryatid. 

“Stevie,” she said, “listen.” 

“Bathsheba,” said Stephen. “A wonderful name. ‘Set Uriah 
in the forefront of the hottest battle.’ Well, he had it coming to him, 
the damned Boy Scout.” 

She was used to being talked at. She could wait. 

“That the same book?” 

“That’s the Bible. Didn’t you go to Sunday School?” 

She answered him patiently. “One year, now and again. Mostly 
I didn’t have the right clothes.” 

Her own words woke a memory, and she appeared to forget 
him for an instant, drawn back as she was, so rarely yet always so 
intensely, into the past. Suddenly her voice spoke again, changed, 
almost like a child’s. “Nine out of ten of ’em,” she said, “nine out 
of ten even had Sunday shoes.” 

Stephen’s imagination, which was almost wholly visual, stirred 
sharply and he felt a tightening in his throat. In some ways he was 
very sentimental. 

“Oh, my Jess,” he said. His hand went out. 

But the touch of her flesh made him forget what had moved 
him. He was still moved, but now, quite simply, in the present. His 
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hands went to her wide, firm shoulders, urging them back. She took 
his hands in her own and drew them down. 

“Wait a sec, Steve. Just till I've had my say out. Just that long, 
honey.” 

He knew that he was cornered, that she had run him down, 
and he gave in. Abruptly, with consummate ill grace but quite with- 
out reservation, he gave in. 

“Oh, the hell with it. Spit it out and get it over with. You 
want me to give Topsy a going-over for socking Evan, is that it?” 

“Why, no. Why, Stevie, of course not.” 

He was relieved but bewildered. 

“Well then, why did you drag me up in this hayloft, for God’s 
sake?” 

“I didn’t,” said Jessica accurately. “I just brung you in the 
barn. It was you drug me up in the loft, Stevie.” 

He made a brief, snorting sound, half of annoyance, half of 
unwilling amusement. 

“All right. Go on.” 

“It’s the kids,” said Jessica. “Topsy and Todd, the both of 
them. Once I wondered, and then when he walked through the 
‘kitchen tonight, I knew. One right on top of the other.” 

“What?” 

“I mean they're in love,” said Jessica. “The both of them.” 

“Topsy and Todd? With each other?” 

Jessica was shocked. “Stevie, are you crazy? What kind of peo- 
ple do you know to give you such ideas!” 

Stephen was totally confused. 

“Now, look,” he said. “Take it slow. What is this?” 

Jessica drew a deep, tired breath. 

“The most important,” she said, “is Topsy, in love with Evan. 
Because she takes things so hard, being the way she is. I mean, so 
sort of plain, not mixed inside like other people. It . . . it sort of 
scares me, thinking about a girl like Topsy in love.” 
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The mingling of Stephen’s relief and fury burst from him in 
a sound like the snort of a bison. 

“Jess, I'll never understand you or any woman. Is it not having 
anything to do all day that makes you cook up such stuff? Topsy, 
that kid, in love!” 

“She ain’t no kid, Stevie. Some ways, yes, dancing and carry- 
ing on; but in her mind, about men, Topsy’s as much a woman 
as me.” 

The quiet conviction in her voice half woke a queer, angry 
stirring of belief, but he smothered it. 

“Jess, she’s hardly said two words to Evan until tonight, when 
she decided that he was telling me off and pasted him one. Love!” 

He snorted again, but the snort sounded a little forced. 

“Stevie . . .” Jessica hesitated, went on. “Stevie, didn’t you see 
what she was wearing?” 

“Sure, a pink thing. That's what Evan was jawing about, 
wasn’t it? Make sense, Jess, please.” 

“It was her wrapper, Steve. Her pretty pink wrapper. But he 
wouldn’t see her, even when he was pointing at her, even when she 
was showing him her front bare to way down most to the middle. 
That’s why she socked him, Stevie. That’s the only reason why.” 

He sat perfectly still, staring into the dimness, his eyes recap- 
turing, as if for the first time, the picture he had seen and not seen. 

“O.K.,” he said. “I get it. Yes, I get it. Topsy—” His voice 
broke off, came back again changed, dull and lifeless. “So what am 
I expected to do?” 

Her hand came forward and touched his, as if in pity, not for 
Topsy but for him. 

“Only to love her,” she said, slowly, “and to sort of stick by her, 
no matter what happens. If you sent him off, she'd only be after 
him, like a bird. That’s Topsy.” 

But he could not, or would not, understand the slum-bred 
realism of her mind. 
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“You're a good mother, Jess,” he said kindly, “but you make 
too much fuss over nothing. Suppose you're right, she wants him 
and she doesn’t get him, what the hell? Every kid’s due for a few 
heartbreaks.” 

She drew her hand away, but there was no anger in her voice, 
only a defeated weariness. 

“All right,” she said. “Skip it.” 

“Glad you see it.” But his own voice was still dull. “Well, 
what about Todd?” 

“It ain't nothing, really. Just he’s a little stuck on a girl over to 
the next place, up the hill. Only . . . well, even a kid, you can 
take things serious, and I wondered . . . I wouldn’t want to upset 
your work or nothing, but I wondered if next time you come to 
sketch, we could do it in the studio?” 

“What in the name...” 

“Just in case one of them was to come by, like to borrow a cup 
of sugar or for a social call or something, and get it wrong, me going 
around nekkid. People out in the country aren’t used to art, Stevie, 
and look at it one way, they got a kind of truth to their idea, too, 
when you think back to us and how we happened to get married 
and all. Art’s art, but nature’s nature, ain’t it?” She broke off as if 
she were a little startled by her own atavism; she had accepted 
Stephen’s standards for many years. “Of course they ain't right,” 
she said, hastily. “But Toddy, he’s the age where you care for them 
things, and he ain’t never had a girl before . . .” 

He reached for her hand, amused and touched. 

“You're a good girl, Jess,” he said. “Sure, you've got a point. 
The country’s one hell of a place to bring up kids, anyway. We 
ought to be in New York. Decent schools, your own kind of people, 
better for Todd, better all around . . .” 

He heard Jessica catch her breath. 

“What is it?” 

“Nothing. I don’t know. Stevie, who was Mr. Lawrence?” 
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“Who? Never heard of him.” But his voice was abstracted. 
“New York,” he said. “The only rational setup. The only decent 
place.” And then, abruptly, as if a hand in the dark had struck him, 
he moaned. “Oh, God. God.” 

“What is it, Stevie? Honey?” 

And at last it came. 

“Old. I’m old. Haven’t got anywhere I’ve wanted to, wasted 
half of my life, and I’m old. Old enough to be a grandfather,” 

She pressed her mouth against his mouth, her body against 
his body. 

“T seem old to you, Stevie?” 

He held her to him, feeling her opulence of love, 

“Old enough to be a grandmaw, honey.” 

His hands pressed upon her shoulders with growing life, urg- 
ing her back, and this time successfully, to lie upon the hay. 

“Not in the house,” he said. “Not upstairs, with people still 
awake and coming and going. Here. That’s what you want, isn’t it, 
Jess, my beautiful? Here. Now.” 

The deep sigh of happiness that she drew was not for herself. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Yes, thank you, Stevie. Yes,” 


They dozed and wakened. 

“Bathsheba,” said Stephen. 

She sighed, turning on her face, her arm still extended and 
about him. His own harid moved, touching her back. 

That’s what I’ve got to make them see, he thought. The firm 
musculature and the softness of the flesh at once. And the texture 
of the skin. 

No more with the tub, after this one. That’s milked dry. If we 
had a looking glass, the size of the living-room wall, almost .. . 
It's been done to death, but not the way I'd handle it. More fun 
than flesh under water, the differences subtler, the live flesh and 
the reflected... 
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Tender, absorbed, the scholarly hand studied the texture of 
skin, the quality of flesh, the configuration of muscle. 

“Jess,” he said, abruptly, “I've thought of something for your 
birthday.” 

“What is it?” 

“Something you'll like. 

She rolled to her side, wakening more fully, smiling. 

“Little or big?” she put the question idly. 

“Big.” 

“How big?” 

“Very big.” 

She caught her breath as the sudden, incredible, lovely vision 
assailed her. 

“You mean”—her voice broke and rushed forward—“you mean 
big enough to be installed?” 

The childish absurdity delighted him. What in the world 
would make her think of a word like that? 

“Oh, fully big enough. Now stop guessing.” 

She sat upright, pressing her hands together. 

“I won't!” she cried. “Oh, Stevie, I won’t say another word!” 

% They walked back to the house with their arms around each 
other’s waist. 

Topsy and Evan were in the living room. She was dressed 
again, and she sat across the room from him, but they were talking 
and her eyes were like the morning. 

Stephen regarded them vaguely, crossed the room, and began 
to wind the clock. 

A series of at least six, he thought. Possibly a few by artificial 
light. Tricky, I grant you, showy, but fun. Wonderful fun. 


Jessica had already climbed the stairs, at her usual easy stride. 

“The tired’s all gone out of my legs,” she observed to the 
empty air before her. 

There hadn’t been no point to trying to get him ready for 
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things ahead of time, but it didn’t matter. He’d always be nice to 
Topsy, no matter what. That was Stevie. 

“Honest,” she said. “For my birthday. I never would of be 
lieved it. Stevie . . .” 

She began to get ready for bed, 





IE ROSEN GALLERIES OCCUPIED THE LOWER FLOOR OF A 

brownstone just off Fifth Avenue in the Fifties. Its pair of 
bow windows were backed by tall screens of rough gray silk. Cen- 
tered upon one of these was a small Sisley; on the other was an early 
Davenport, one of the wheat-field series. 

Of late Mr. Rosen had been leaving the fortnightly choice of 
these paintings to his secretary, Lily Green. He came into the gal- 
lery now and nodded at her, approving her choice with the slight, 
sidewise jerk of his neat, iron-gray head. 

“Very nice,” he said, “and good psychology. Funny thing, 
Lily, people with a blank wall and money to spend. Show them 
you're no crackpot, you know an established value and respect it, 
and you can put someone like this guy’—one hand, palm upward, 
indicated the large Evan George abstraction, figures with masks— 
“in a position to live and respect himself. Half the fun of the game, 
really.” 

Thoughtful and direct, Lily Green’s eyes watched his face. 

“What's the other half?” she said. 

He shrugged, his narrow, sensitive features, his fine-boned 
body changing, transforming themselves in a mechanical grimace 
and gesture, stereotyped, the New York Jew. 

“It’s a living.” 
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She continued to look at him, thoughtfully. One young hand 
brushed back the light brown hair that had fallen forward across 
her cheek. 

The protective pose dropped. “And I like pictures.” 

His eyes returned to the Evan George abstraction, and for a 
moment he appeared to forget her. 

The room in which they stood was artificially lighted, but the 
pale walls, the blond wood of the pleasant Swedish furniture, the 
casual, country-house arrangement of flowers in a bowl upon one 
low table, gave the place a look that was in effect like sunlight. 

His eyes moved now from the picture to the flowers and back 
to the girl. He grinned. 

“Glad no one ever showed you how to fix flowers, Green,” 
he said. “All this place ever needed to louse it up was one of our 
Mr. Abby’s bare branches with a few exquisite sprays of blah-blah, 
tastefully disposed. Didn’t realize how much I needed his vacation 
till I got it. Green, if I had to take him back, I’d lay in some Span- 
ish Renaissance chairs and take to selling fake Bougareaus in self- 
defense.” 

Lily Green grinned with him, her lack of verbal comprehen- 
, Sion failing to dim the human intelligence of her face. Then a 
small, troubled line drew between her brows. 

“You're going to fire Mr. Abby?” 

“What's the matter, any regrets?” 

“Well . . . well, he is tiresome, But he loves it here. And he 
does know a lot.” 

“Doesn’t he! Somebody comes in here, rich, shy, not knowing 
much, Abby floats around over his head, and in five minutes the 
poor guy is telling himself what the hell, his place has got class 
enough without any of this art business, Then I’ve got to wreck my 
afternoon on lunch with enough drinks to build him up into a po- 
tential buyer again.” 


She laughed and Rosen laughed with her, his fine-cut lips 
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squaring at the corners in a schoolboy grin which erased, for a mo- 
ment, twenty years from his face. 

“This is a small place, Green,” he said. “And I like it that way. 
It doesn’t need two experts. People who know pictures will buy 
what they want, in any event. And people who don’t feel better 
with home folks. Like you, you should podden the expression.” 

“But poor Mr. Abby, being fired. He can’t help being so 
awful.” 

The grin deepened. 

“Tell you a story, Green. I have some very classy little 
colleagues. Most snide, pretentious firm on the East Coast. Acquisi- 
tive, too, Well, I ran into one of them and happened to get to talk- 
ing about Abby, wonderful fellow, he can unload anything, 
couldn’t do without him. Green, the ears went up like rabbits! And 
yesterday, Green, at a cocktail party, do you know what I was 
shocked to hear? Abby is trying to think of a tactful way to tell me 
he’s going to quit.” 

He waited for her to laugh, but instead she looked at him with 
a grave smile, pushing the soft brown hair back again. 

“You're so funny,” she said. “The way you go at things so 
straight and so roundabout . . . like . . . like a sailboat . . .” 

Again he shrugged, the hard, protective shrug. 

“So now,” he said, “we will reorganize.” 

She nodded her head. “Have you got someone in mind?” 

“Green, doesn’t it occur to you that we've done all right since 
Mr. Abby’s vacation?” 

“What?” 

Re. can start where I started Abby, and I'll get another secre- 
She turned a little pale. 

“Oh, Mr. Rosen, I—look, I wouldn’t be worth it.” 

“Five a week less?” 

“I—oh, yes. Oh, Mr. Rosen, thank you!” 

“You're a funny kid, Green.” He pulled down the sides of his 
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well-tailored jacket. “Well, I’m going back in the office. ‘Take care 
of those people who just came in on the other side, would your” 

His smile, as he closed the door behind him, was amused and 
tender, like a father’s. 


But when he had sat down at the desk and brought out the 
two unopened letters from his pocket, he suddenly looked very tired 
indeed. They had been delivered at his apartment while he was 
eating breakfast, but for the last year he had observed in himself an 
increasing reluctance to face out any unpleasantness in that place 
where he always felt himself to be so much alone. 

“Til tell Green what I’ve fixed,” he had thought. “She'll be 
tickled, and that will make me feel big. I'll read the damned things 
then.” 

But now he sat still, turning them in his fingers. 

On his desk stood three photographs in silver frames. Two of 
them showed young men; one looked like a younger, sterner Mr. 
Rosen; the other resembled Robert Montgomery in his youth. The 
third was that of a fair, Germanic woman in her forties. 

Pearl Rosen, his dead wife, had come to America in her teens, 
the daughter of a pious, orthodox old Frankfort family. She had in- 
sisted that the boys go to synagogue, not temple, and learn Hebrew, 
and it had been a humiliation to her that people often remarked 
that she did not look Jewish. 

Alfred Rosen had met her by chance. Their circles were widely 
separate. He had grown up on the west side of Central Park. His 
father belonged to the Ethical Culture Society. His mother was a 
Unitarian by conversion. At fourteen, he went to Exeter; at eight- 
een, to Yale. 

At fifty-one, Alfred Rosen was an attractive man. His skin, 
clear olive in color, was dry and fine, his features sharp and deli- 
cate. He dressed conservatively, well but not too well. His small- 
boned body was still slender and lithe. He looked what he was, ob- 
viously a gentleman, and obviously a Jew. And still, despite Pearl’s 
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piety, despite the state of the world, he had never, except for an 
occasional annoyance in matters of renting, given any particular 
thought to the matter of his Jewishness, one way or another, until 
this business had come up about the boys. 

And a preposterous business it was, he used to tell himself, re- 
peatedly and wearily—contrived and angled like a cheap movie, a 
hack-written situation to be rejected alike by both common sense 
and taste. Simply, one of the boys had grown up to look like his 
mother and feel like his father, and the other had reversed it. And 
now Alfred Jr. was Avram, and lived in Tel Aviv, and Dave was 
David Ross and lived in San Francisco, and they hated each other. 
And Mr. Rosen loved them both and knew that Pearl would have 
gone on loving them both. They had been in the armed services 
when she died, Alfred a marine, and David in the air force. She 
had been very proud of them. 

David had gone back to that time in one of his letters. “Fred 
can go on calling me a bastard, but I hope that he remembers I 
rammed it down their throats that I was a Jew when I was shot 
down inside Germany. There was some moral point to it in that 
situation. In this, it only perpetuates the apartness that has bred 
nothing but horror and loss of time through the centuries. I’m at 
peace with my conscience whatever that hysterical Christer, or 
should I say Moseser, may think.” 

And Fred, Avram, again and again: “The thought that Mother, 
Mother of all people, had a son like that makes me want to puke in 
the gutter. The selflessness, the beauty of these people here would 
make you want to cry.” 

Their mother’s conscience in both of them, Mr. Rosen would 
think wearily, working out its own way. What did I think about at 
their age? Pictures, girls, walks in the country. I can say European 
Zionism is a tragic necessity but American Zionism only perpetu- 
ates the great lie; so far, Fred, Dave is right. I can say, you think 
it's for your kids, Dave, but what moral advantage can come from 
bringing them up in deceit? . . . But what right have I got to 
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say anything, living in New York, associating with civilized people, 
insulated from the whole problem my whole life long? What right 
have I ever earned? God, I’m tired. 

Mr. Rosen was justly tired. The intensity of the artist in a man 
without creative gifts occasions a daily suffering that is none the 
less real for being, in appearance, both ignoble and ridiculous. For 
the artist there is only justification by gift. Stephen Davenport, in 
debt to the ears and reading the Ladies’ Home Journal was still a 
considerable person. Mr. Rosen, a highly personal, nonpolitical man 
in love with the visual arts, sitting at his desk and still, after so many 
minutes, fumbling his unopened letters, knew himself at that mo- 
ment, to be nothing, and worse than nothing. 

And then, to crown shame with absurdity, the letters were 
pleasant. Fred’s told of a new school for which he was the architect, 
and about a drive back-country with a girl from Cincinnati whom 
he liked. David’s concerned the children. Neither of them men- 
tioned the other. 

Mr. Rosen dropped them with an odd, exasperated relief and 
turned to the mail in the wire basket. ( 

There was a letter from Evan George on the top of the heap. 

“Very eager to have you see the thing I’m working on now. 
Lighter texture and a very interesting feel of space relations worked 
out in a new way that just hit me. Everything that Davenport says 
is the malarkey and still I learn a lot from him. Mrs. D. is a very 
motherly soul, the boy is swell, and his oldest kid is out of her head 
but wonderfully good-looking. But you know them. 

“Mrs. D. is cute, like a child some ways. He’s got an idea for 
a mirror series, so he’s going to give her a huge one, costs I don’t 
know how much, for her birthday. She’s tickled, knows what it is, 
and doesn’t want him to know she knows. She said to me, ‘I fit to 
died when I caught on. When he said big enough to be installed 
I knew.’” 

The letter dropped to Mr. Rosen’s desk. His mouth was open 
and his face rigid in a look of horror. 
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“My God,” he said aloud, “she thinks she’s going to get her 
Bendix.” 

Ridiculous in his disproportionate consternation, as if he faced 
the ruin and holocaust of a city, Mr. Rosen stared straight before 
him and tried, futilely, to moisten dry lips with a dry tongue. 

“I can’t even tell her,” he whispered. “I can’t even warn her 
ahead of time. And I could put one in every room of her house. 
Plate-glass mirrors! Artesian wells! And she loves him so.” 

He stood up and walked about the office with quick, nervous 
steps. 

“Nothing,” he said. “Nothing I can do that wouldn’t just hu- 
miliate him and make her miserable. A plate-glass mirror. Oh, poor 
Jessica. Oh, of all the damned, adolescent, sickening situations, a 
man my age. Oh, my God.” 

The Palestinian question, the question, even, of two loved 
sons now turned against one another in hate, had become in an in- 
stant both academic and remote. Jessica thought that she was go- 
ing to get a Bendix, and because he loved her even more than he 
lusted after her, which was saying a good deal, Alfred Rosen could 
not do anything about it. 

He was not a person who indulged in histrionics, After a mo- 
ment he stood still, his hands by his sides, his face composing itself. 

“Well, I can go down around her birthday,” he said. “Take her 
a little something. Not let her know I know how she feels. Kid her 
along. She'll get some good out of it. She did, in New Mexico.” 

Then his face worked again. 

“The hell of it is,” he burst out, aloud, “that they’re so damned 
innocent. Innocent as cats and dogs. Innocent as lightning. Buck 
Rogers Rosen and his space ship. Why couldn’t I have stuck to 
my own kind?” 

He heard himself and laughed, but without pleasure. Then 
he shrugged, pulled down his Jacket again, and walked out of the 
office. 

“Green?” 
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She ran in from the other room. 

“There are people across the hall you ought to see,” she said. 
“And the others were from Oklahoma. | showed them pictures with 
trees, they haven’t got any where they live, and they’re coming 
back after lunch.” 

Her cheeks were flushed. 

“Fine,” he said. “You can get your own lunch now.” 

She has eyes like Pearl, he thought, suddenly. Never noticed 
them before. I might have had a daughter with eyes like that. 
What’s that line of Karl Shapiro’s . . . ‘because your eyes are Jew- 
ish and blue.’ Green. Lily Greenberg . . . would she do a thing 
like that? Aaah, I’m getting obsessional. 

He walked across the hall. 


Lily Green sat in a Schrafft’s before a chopped ham on white 
and a chocolate malted. Her eyes, which were, indeed, very like 
those of the woman in the photograph, were remote. 

I wonder, she thought, if I could bring it into the conversation, 
sometime, about my being nearly twenty-seven. So much older than 
he thinks, probably .. . 

Suppose, someday, on my time off, I was to happen to meet 
him. Suppose we were to sit down somewhere, like on a bench in 
Central Park, and we got to talking... 

Her mind ceased to use words. Her hand moved upon the 
table as if a larger hand covered it. She took a long, long drink from 
the chocolate malted, her head bent above it, so that the pale brown 
hair swung forward, covering her cheek. 





VAN GEORGE HAD NOT OPENED HIS HEART ON THE SUBJECT 

of Topsy Davenport in his letter to Mr. Rosen; but then, nei- 

ther had he opened it to himself. His feelings in the matter, indeed, 

ran so totally counter to all his other interests and desires that he 

was forced to spend considerable energy upon not considering it 
at all. 

The association with Davenport had been packed with odd 
bits of good fortune. For one thing, by a coincidence they were both 
left handed. Evan would stand behind Stephen for half an hour 
at a time, observing the unconventional down-curving of his hand 
at work, his tendency to overuse wrist and fingers, to underuse the 
shoulder. Cramping himself, he thought; and later, proving to him- 
self how wrong it was he discovered to his amazement that for him, 
as for Stephen, it was quite right, a muscular liberation. 

He had always been a nervous and angry worker, and the mon- 
umental patience of that high-strung, irascible man, Stephen Davy- 
enport, while he was actually at his canvas, struck him with the 
force of a religious revelation. Even Stephen’s pronouncements on 
theory, which he so volubly rejected, taught him; in defending 
himself he criticized his own assumptions, became less cocksure. 
And little by little he began to perceive a change in himself, an 
exciting, astonishing change: for he was not painting more like 
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Davenport, but, on the contrary, he was beginning, for the first 
time in his life, to paint fully like Evan George, 

“Everything before this,” he thought, one night, “will be 
called ‘early work.’” And the thought was not depressing, but a 
consuming excitement. 

And the next day, Topsy slapped him. A pink dréssing gown 
flew open and was jerked angrily together again; and after a slow, 
stunned moment of realization, its relationship to the buff wall 
behind it had become subsidiary to the lovely, hardly believable 
physical fact of ‘Topsy Davenport. 

It was a damnable complication. He could not face it. He took 
Stephen’s chair, Stephen’s newspaper, and concentrated with all 
his vital force upon the crossword puzzle laid on his knee. He read: 
Vertical 17, a nocturnal monkey. He bit his lip. The point of his 
pencil jabbed through the paper and broke. 

“You doing puzzles?” 

He had not heard her come down the stairs. He started, raised 
his eyes, and saw, to his mingled disappointment and relief, that 
she was once more fully clothed. 

She sat across the room from him. Her bright eyes blazed 
on his face, her lips curved in a smile of startling happiness. Her 
vague, clear, innocent voice answered everything that he said a 
little oddly and off the point, as an intelligent small child might 
answer. And Evan George, staring at her, now dizzyingly aware 
of what was beneath the sweatshirt and the jeans, now seeing 
as if for the first time the red, moist lips, the flaming Ganymede 
hair, was sobered and frightened by a realization more unsettling, 
even, than that of her beauty. 

“She’s so nice,” he thought in terror. “She’s so innocent and 
. .. and sort of nice. God damn it, if this went on, I might get 
fond of her.” 

Though he had never been a young man of the strictest sexual 
morals, he was, none the less, a gentleman. He could not, he felt, 
he still felt, even with his newly opened eyes now fixed wide upon 
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her, make a pass at a virgin however lovely and available, while 
eating her father’s bread. But, on the other hand, the thought 
of compromising his future with a wife now, right now, when he 
had just for the first time begun to understand what he was doing 
and what he had to do—that thought appalled him with a sense of 
moral shock fully as deep as the other. It was, moreover, far less 
attractive, 

He cleared his throat. 

“I very much prefer the East, myself,” he said, “to California.” 

He was not really priggish; but it is hard, at any age, to fall in 
love with two objects on two successive days. 


Evan George’s life now rapidly degenerated into a series of 
maneuvers. The house was not large. Besides, it stood on a hill and 
commanded in every direction a clear view of all exterior lines of 
retreat. And Topsy, strong with the utter shamelessness of the 
pure in heart, was a girl with remarkable powers of concentration, 
once they were wakened and directed on a vital aim. It was remark- 
able, Evan discovered, how much of a man’s energy could go into 
the simple, negative occupation of not being alone with Topsy 
Davenport. 

Jessica observed the phenomenon without distress. More’n 
natural, this stage of the game, she told herself. Still, she marveled 
at Evan’s persistence. 

“You noticed these days,” she commented to Stephen, “how 
he can’t stand being alone for a minute? Not that I mind. Us not 
having a radio, it sort of takes up my mind; but I should think it 
would drive anybody nuts not to be by himself sometimes, wouldn’t 
your” 

“He is,” said Stephen grimly. “Hours on end, it seems, some 
days. More than once I’ve thanked God I never got around to 
knocking down that old privy before he came here.” 

“Well, he ain’t used to living with a family,” said Jessica. 
“Other ways he’s as thoughtful as you could wish. Besides, some- 
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times he uses the outdoors one himself, and he don’t take a bath 
above twice a week.” 

Stephen looked at the serene face, the warm, affectionate eyes. 

“You like the kid, don’t you?” he said. “You get the same look 
when you talk about him that you get when you talk about Todd.” 

Jessica laughed. 

“Well, I might’s well get in practice, hadn’t I?” 

Stephen stared. The conversation in the hayloft had already 
obliterated itself conveniently from his mind. 

“Why, when him and Topsy get married, of course.” 

She moved to the sink and drew herself a glass of water, drink- 
ing it off with dreamy deliberation. She rinsed it, singing a little 
under her breath. 

“Um-be-dee-di, the something in the second row. . .” 

She set the glass upside down on the shelf. 

“Won't be before spring, is my guess,” she said. “Him turning 
out to be such a nice, moral kind of kid and so set on his work.” 
Her voice was thoughtful, matter of fact. “You mind having him 
around that long, Stevie? He don’t get in your way, none, painting, 
far’s I can see.” 

“Jessica, have you still got that bee in your bonnet? He hasn’t 
said two words to her since that night you had me cooped up in the 
hayloft!” 

She crossed the kitchen and put her arm about his shoulders, 
fingering the soft flannel of the green bed jacket with gentle, ab- 
stracted fingers. 

“But that’s just it,” she said. “Don’t you see, Stevie? It’s because 
he don’t want a wife and kids with his work looking so big, but 
being young and healthy, so to say, he’s afraid it might get too 
much for him, one way or the other.” 

“Oh, my God,” he shouted. “Women! Imagination!” And then 
his face worked. “Jess,” he said. “Evan—well, he’s a very responsible 
boy. . . . Well, what I mean is, we don’t really have to worry, 
do we?” 
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Jessica looked directly into the fair, unhappy face. 

“Sure,” she said. “Worry never made nothing but trouble, any- 
ways. They'll make out.” 

She saw his face close again, excluding responsibility. 

“You get going now,” she said. “I ain’t scrubbed this floor 
in I don’t know when. This place gets so far ahead of me, it’s a sin.” 

She smiled, as he slapped her bottom affectionately. She 
watched him go. She filled the scrub bucket, took the brush in her 
hands, and dropped to her knees. So kneeling, she lifted her head 
for an instant, pushing back her hair, and her eyes fell upon the 
picture of the Sacred Heart. 

“It'll come right,” she said, quietly. “Things do, if you don’t 
fool with them too much. Like Topsy said about New Mexico, 
we're just lucky.” ; 

Back and forth, in long, hard strokes, the scrubbing brush 
began to work across the floor. The sound of her deep, atonal sing- 


ing filled the room. 


Evan unlocked the bathroom door and opened it quietly. The 
hall was empty. He chose a raincoat and a hunter’s cap from the 
line of wooden pegs just inside the front door. The raincoat, Ste- 
phen’s, was far too long; the cap had a sugar-scoop visor which came 
down over his eyes. It was not a costume to clothe dignity to any 
advantage. Evan, jerking back the sleeves of the raincoat to free 
his hands, was more than ever anxious to escape undetected. 

He made a quick, scuttling dash down the path and took the 
road in the direction that led away from the village. The rain, how- 
ever, which had been quite brisk, now tapered off abruptly, and 
before he had reached the foot of the Davenports’ hill, it had 
changed to a light, blowing mist. The borrowed garments felt more 
than ever absurd. His steps quickened. 

He was halfway up the next hill when he heard the light, 
running footfall behind him. He heard it with the quick ears of 
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the hunted, for it was still at a long distance behind him. His stride 
lengthened. He controlled an impulse to run. 

The steps gained, the clear voice leaped beyond them, so 
high and pure that it was like a bell ringing in the air over his 
head. 

“Evan! Wait for me, Evan!” 

I knew it, said his mind. I knew it all along. 

She overran him by a few steps, like a colt breaking the tape 
at the finish line, and wheeled about. She had run all the way from 
the house, but she was not out of breath. Her wild, bright eyes 
were a triumph. 

“I saw you from upstairs,” she said. “Going anywhere special?” 

Evan swallowed. 

“What you got Papa’s stuff on for?” 

“It was raining.” 

She regarded him intensely, as if she felt the explanation to be 
insufficient. “It’s way too big,” she said at last. 

And, at the same moment, Evan saw that she had tied around 
her head, through her short, curling hair, a narrow band of black 
velvet ribbon. There it was, girlish and pretty, a sweet, false meek- 
ness in the bronze-gold fire. And it was there for him, obviously for 
him, not a vanity but an appeal as humble as the hat in a beggar’s 
hand. He saw it with a complete and most unwilling understand- 
ing. . 
: She hasn’t got any cute dresses, he thought. She couldn’t chase 
out in the rain with a pink dressing gown on over her skin. 

His heart distended with that tenderness which he had so far, 
by earnest effort, managed to keep from complicating his simple 
and sufficiently uncomfortable appetite. His words, when they 
came, burst from him in a harsh violence. 

“Of course it’s too big!” he shouted. “Is it my fault if your 
father’s built like an ox? It was pouring when I came out. What 
did you want me to do, get soaked?” 
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He was baffled by the sudden joy that inundated her face. 

“You'd ought to took his jacket,” she said. “It don’t wet through 
and it ain’t so long.” 

Her voice thrilled upon the words as if they concealed a mean- 
ing of secret joy. He felt her hand go beneath his sleeve. He felt 
her fingers close upon his arm. 

“Come on,” she said. “Let’s walk some more.” And, after a few 
steps, “Don’t you love it like this, when it’s wet, and some wind, 
and not too cold?” 

And again the neutral, unemotional words were charged with 
the triumph, the secret joy. 

It disturbed him deeply. He tried to ignore it, but again his 
voice went out of control. 

“Well, what are you so happy about?” he snapped. 

She paused, raising her face to his. 

“The way you hollered,” she said. “There was a man hollered 
at me like that in New Mexico.” 

He stared down at her, his steps checked, his face baffled, his 
lips wordless. 

“He was mad,” Topsy explained, “because he wanted to kiss 
me. Do you want to kiss me, Evan? Because you can, if you want 
to. ’'d . . . I'd like it a whole lot if you did.” 

A queer noise broke from him, like a sob, like a cry of pain, 
like a gasp of relief. His hands pushed wildly through the encum- 
bering sleeves of the enormous raincoat to close upon her slender 
back, to hold her eager, her unimaginable body against his own. 
His mouth, helpless and triumphant, covered her mouth. 

“Evan,” said Topsy, as soon as she could speak again, “it’s all 
wet around here and no place to sit down. What say we go back 

to the house and out in the barn. There’s a real nice place we could 
sit awhile, there, and still be, you know, sort of outdoors. I sit there 
a lot, rainy weather, when Todd’s in school. I’ll show it to you. It’s 
up in the hay.” 

Mute, his hand in hers, he let himself be turned and led along 
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the road. His head was a confusion of voices. “Topsy,” cried his 
eyes, his hands, his flesh, “Topsy, oh, Topsy.” But through their 
hungry babble he could still hear another voice, small, dry, and 
quite painfully clear. 

“A lamb,” remarked the voice, “led to the slaughter.” 

Nevertheless, his hand worked upon the hand that led him, 
and after a few moments it was Topsy who felt herself being led, 
hurried, pulled along. 


He was, however, both an upright and a stubborn young man; 
and it is, moreover, a fact generally recognized that the male, be 
he never so ardent, still likes to feel that the initiative, to a certain 
extent at least, still remains in his own hands. Though no kiss was 
less sweet, less compelling, than the kiss which preceded it, though 
the promise and the wonder increased rather than diminished by 
touch, though the restraint was an emotional struggle and a physical 
pain, it was not long before he sat upright in the hay again, virtue 
intact. 

But it was remarkable how little impression his words seemed 
to make on her. 

“For the sake of all that’s good and holy,” he cried, “don’t you 
even understand, Topsy, what I’m trying to say? I'm accepting 
your father’s bread, your father’s teaching, your father’s charity. I 
don’t set ee for much, but at least I've got the decency of an ordi- 

nary bum.” 

And Topsy bent toward him, her wild eyes bright as a desert 
sky, her face pure and pitiless as the face of an angel. 

“Look,” she said, “that’s what I keep trying to explain to you 
about Papa. That either he wouldn’t mind or else he just wouldn’t 
believe it, so it wouldn’t make any difference. Like he always thinks 
we got enough money for another nartition well. Except when he 
isn’t functioning and gets to worrying about God or bombs or 
stuff, that’s the way he is, don’t you see?” 

Evan regarded her with a kind of longing horror. He also real- 
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ized that what she had said of Stephen was very close to the truth. 
It was not the truth, but it was very close indeed. The perspicacity, 
in one whom he had so far taken for little more than an excessively 
beautiful animal, only increased his sense of shock. To add to his 
distress, a chink in the barn roof let down a thin beam of light 
which fell directly upon the flaming hair, bound in the sweet, false 
meekness of the velvet band. 

“Oh, God,” he said suddenly. For he knew, with the helpless- 
ness of a fugitive who is about to sneeze and reveal his hiding place, 
that he was about to kiss her again. 

He kissed her again. He kissed her lengthily, in a terrible 
protraction of anguish, rage, and excessive delight. It was Topsy 
who terminated the embrace. 

“You see?” she said. “I know you don’t want to marry me now, 
Evan, but you would. And it wouldn’t cost half as bad as you think. 
We could eat cheaper than you do now, the things I learned off 
Mama from when she was poor. I'd even be like people, in a show, 
sometimes, if you wanted, like that man at Malibu beach tried to 
get me to.” 

Evan passed his hands over his face. 

. “Please, Topsy,” he said, “try to get it into your head. I won't 
marry you. There might be another war. I’ve just found out what 
I'm doing, and I’ve got to work fast. Can’t you get that? I’m not 
marrying anybody.” 

“But if you stopped having those ideas about not making Papa 
nervous,” said Topsy quietly, “you’d find out that you really do 
want to marry me. That’s what would make it all right. And then 
I'd do like Mama does, keeping your house and kids nice, and not 
getting in your way. You think Papa would of been able to make 
out without Mama?” 

He pulled himself away from her and lay upon his face. 

“When did you get this idea?” he moaned. 

His voice was muffled by the hay. 

“What say?” 
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He did not move. 

“Where did you get this idea?” 

“The minute I saw you,” ‘Topsy replied simply. “The minute 
you come in the door and stood there looking round like everything 
in the world made you mad. That very minute, Evan.” 

He moaned again, a breathy, smothered sound. 

Topsy sat still, looking down at him. Her face grew gentle; her 
breath slowed, becoming deep and even. Her hand reached slowly 
forward and came to rest upon the outflowing of the large, ridicu- 
lous raincoat, which he had unbuttoned but not cast aside. 

The process in which her consciousness was engaged was 
hardly worthy of being dignified with the name of thought. What 
wisdom she had was instinctive and practical. But it sufficed her, 
even now. When she spoke again, her voice was soft and low, like 
the crooning of a mother in the night by the side of a child just 
dropping off to sleep. 

“I won't bother you no more awhile, Evan,” she said. “No more 
awhile. I was too sudden on you, that’s all it was. Men hate things 
sudden. Papa does, and Toddy does. They have to have things 
slow. It don’t mean nothing, the way you feel now. I was too sud- 
den, that’s all.” 

He sat up, keeping well away from her. He blew his nose. 

“Dust,” he said. “Dust and chaff.” 

“Yes,” said Topsy. “You don’t do a runny nose no good, breath- 
ing all that dust.” 

There was no constraint in her voice, no struggle for self- 
control in her calm face. She had always been quick to see her own 
way and accept it. 

She let her eyes rest for an instant, quietly, upon his face. Then 
she drew a long, shuddering sigh; but it was only preliminary to 
yawning and stretching her arms above her head. She rose to her 
feet. 

“What say we go inside and get some coffee?” she asked. With- 
out waiting for a reply, she started down the ladder. As her eyes 
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came level with the top of the barn door, she stopped, crying out 
with pleasure. 

“Why, look! It’s cleared off bright as a bell. Evan, I bet you 
can get a lick of work in before supper. I bet Papa’s working now.” 

She stood at the foot of the ladder, her face lifted, watching 
him descend. She laughed. 

“You look like someone out of the Bible in that raincoat,” she 
said. “Like one of those old Greeks out of the Bible.” 

He reached the floor and fronted her. His own face was still 
unsteady. After all, he had been through a good deal that after- 
noon, and whatever conflicting desires he might have felt, there 
was at least no doubt in him that Topsy Davenport, from the purely 
physical angle, was desirable beyond imagining. 

“I wish . . .” he said, suddenly and unevenly. “I don’t know 
ee SOL SVISEN. alee 

She stretched out her hand again and closed it upon the fin- 
gers that protruded from the dangling sleeve. 

“Listen,” she said kindly. “Don’t bother any more. Don’t bother 
now. You just get that coffee and start working. And . . . and, 
Evan, any time you feel like you want to kiss me, just plain kissing, 
it will be perfectly all right with me. Just if you want to, you 
know, Evan. Just if you want to yourself.” 


And gently, as one might lead a child, still holding his hand, 
she led him back to the house. 

She could see clearly that she had made a big mistake, being 
as sudden as that; but she felt that they were, at least, now thor- 
oughly acquainted. 


4O 





HE DAY WAS A SATURDAY, AND TODD WAS IN HIS ROOM. HE 

was crouched on his haunches in the middle of the floor by 
the side of his new contrivance, Super-Gismo IV by name, a lovely, 
complex piece of experimental electrical engineering with no 
practical purpose whatsoever. He pulled a switch and let it run, 
idly, as one might turn on a radio, while he went to the bookcase. 
The machine hummed and crackled behind him, and a light over- 
heating caused the room to fill with a stench of smoking oil. His 
fingers tapped lightly over a row of books, paused in choice, hooked 
over the binding of one volume and drew it forth. 

He took it to the bed and lay upon it, reaching down for the 
half-empty bottle of Coca-Cola that stood upon the floor below. 
Super-Gismo IV made companionable noises. His lips parted in an 
absent, affectionate smile, like the smile of a mother listening to 
the play of children in another room. He began to read. 

But though Nicod’s Foundations was a very good book, Todd 
found his eyes lifting, more and more often, from the printed page. 

“What's eating me, these days,” he muttered. “I’m getting so 
I haven’t any more concentration than Topsy.” 

Abruptly, just as his father might have done, he heard the 
words and laughed aloud. “That’s a good one!” he said. The quick 
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shout of laughter died and was followed, again as it might have 
been by Stephen’s self, with a quick, hard smile. 

“Yeah,” he whispered. “I’m getting so I concentrate exactly 
like Topsy.” 

He put down the book and walked to the window, picking his 
way with automatic care through the clutter of wires and loose 
electrical parts about his feet. The rain had cleared, the light mist 
was blowing off. 

No point to going down today, he thought. She wouldn’t be 
there. Not in this wet. 

He turned off Super-Gismo IV. Still heating up too much. 
Work on it tomorrow morning, Sunday. 

He opened the door of his room. The hall was empty. He 
slipped down the front stairs, into the front hall. From one of the 
hooks he lifted an old poncho in which Jessica sometimes warmed 
herself during the breaks of a sitting. 

“I might want to sit down somewhere,” he said. His low voice 
was almost defiant. “No sense to wrecking a good pair of pants.” 

He walked out of the house. 

It was now almost two weeks since he had seen Mr. Tucker, 
and still Ellen had said nothing about it. And the omission had 
brought him nothing but a sense of reprieve. Weren’t things all 
right the way they were? And if it rained for a few days, it always 
cleared off, didn’t it? ; 

For those first sharp moments of premature awareness had 
passed. He was young, and emotionally young for his years; he 
was not ready for them. By strict attention to Nicod and to Super- 
Gismo, to the life of the schoolyard and the family kitchen, he 
had been able to regress. The friendship remained, as it had been 
so far, a friendship in the world of phantasy, unparticularized. 

They did not come together as Todd Davenport and Ellen 
Tucker, burdened with the confusing, wearisome actuality of the 
individual. Todd saw a girl with yellow hair, and Ellen a dark 
boy with a quiet face. They were friends, yes; they took it for 
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granted that they were friends; yet, in fact, neither was for the 
other much more than the neutral embodiment of a private dream. 
He was content with the dream, and, when he was apart from her. 
with the dream’s continuation. It did not really matter much if 
tomorrow, or for several days together, it should rain. 

And even now, although he knew quite well why he could 
not keep his mind on his book, and why his restlessness had driven 
him into the outer air, he had crossed the field and walked almost 
the length of the ravine before he saw her standing by the edge 
of the pool and knew that he had known all along that she would 
be waiting for him. 

She was not looking back along the path by which she had 
come. Under the thick, pale crown of her hair her face was soft and 
empty, the parted lips slack, the eyes wide and undirected. 

She came, his mind said, but she thought that I wouldn’t 
come. 

He spoke quietly, not to startle her. 

“Hello, Ellen.” 

She did not start, but in an instant she was changed, the life 
leaping into her face. 

“I didn’t figure you'd be here,” she said. She lifted her head 
as she spoke and her voice was proud. 

“Tt’s nice out now.” He answered vaguely, his eyes upon her 
face, 

“Mom went to Archerville, or I couldn’t of got out in this wet. 
What you got there?” 

“An old wrap. To sit on.” 

“Oh.” She regarded him thoughtfully. 

He spread the poncho on the ground and they squatted them- 
selves upon it, face to face. There was a pause. Then Ellen spoke, 
abruptly. 

“My dad knows I come,” she said. “He let me.” 

“Yeah>” The word drew itself out in a queer sound, reluctant, 


slow, almost indifferent. 
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“He told me this aft about he saw you and the idea he had. 


You never told me.” 

“I thought you knew.” 

“No.” 

Words that he did not expect broke from him. 

“Listen, aren’t things all right the way they are? Just us, down 
here, without a lot of people messing in?” 

“I guess so.” But she turned her face from him as she spoke. 
“Only for wanting to keep up in school... and... and the 
winter coming . . . and the hill being sort of a far walk . . .” 

Her voice, humble and uncertain, disturbed him. He felt the 
quick flare of a protective anger. 

Women! he thought furiously. Women! 

He stared at the fair head, the averted cheek, hating that 
humbleness, that shocking vulnerability. His own voice came cold 
and overprecise, the words clipped. 

“What did your mother say to the idea?” 

She kept her head averted. “Do you want to know?” 

“T asked you, didn’t I?” 

She turned then, lifting her head, fronting him. 

“She said, if you must know, that it might be a good bargain 
as “long’s you didn’t try any fooling and lalligagging.” Her head 
lifted still higher. “That’s what she said, if it’s any of your business, 
and I'll thank you not to form any opinions of her or my dad either 
until you know something about the subject.” 

“O.K., O.K.,” he said. “Don’t blow your top. Have I said any- 
thing about anyone?” 

“No.” She looked away again. “Only . . . well, people’s folks 
are all different, aren’t they, Todd? I mean, some ways yours might 
not be what I’m used to and some ways mine might not be what 
you're used to. It wouldn’t make any difference to us, only—” 

“I don’t get you. How could it?” 

“I don’t know. No way, I guess. I was just thinking it would 
be so different to us being down here alone.” 
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“Well, sure. But we won't be different.” 

“I guess not. Could you come Monday night, Todd?” 

“Sure. What time?” 

“Any time. We have supper half-past five. Only, one other 
thing ... .” 

“Yeah?” 

“Would you let on it was Dad told you when to come and 
everything? Remember it, I mean, so she won't know about me 
knowing you first? He was going to, but he’s sort of shy about 
going over to a strange house.” 

“Sure.” He stood up. “This thing is getting damp through. 
You don’t want to catch a cold.” 

He helped her to her feet. As if they had met to conclude a 
business and the business was done, they turned and began to walk 
back along the path. They did not speak until they came to the 
break in the hedge. 

“Well, Monday night,” he said then. “Around sixthirty, quar- 
ter-to-seven.” 

“Todd?” 

“What is it?” 

“I don’t know. It was nice, wasn’t it, just us here, like you said, 
and nobody messing in?” 

“Sure. On the other hand, I guess it's all to the good, snow 
in a couple of months, and all.” 

“But we'll come down here, too, sometimes, won’t we? And 
talk about the same things and all? Chimborazo, and like that?” 

“Well, naturally. Why not?” 

“When it’s nice out, I mean. Well, good-bye.” 

“Bye, Ellen.” 

He smiled at her, jerking his head in a gesture of farewell, and 
making as if he would turn away; but she had gone halfway up 
the hill, walking slowly as she always did, before he ceased to watch 
her through the hedge and turned himself toward home. 


4d 





HOUGH THE DAVENPORTS WERE NOT CHURCHGOERS, THEY 

were, none the less, Sabbatarians. 

On the first Sunday of his marriage, Stephen had risen from 
his bed at his habitual time, half an hour before the maturing of 
the light. He crossed the room and set the kettle to boil on the gas 
plate in the corner. He was yawning and fumbling at the buttons 
of his pajamas as he stood before his canvas, still dim in the morn- 
ing dusk, when a deep, low laugh came from the bed. 

“Stevie, you're a sketch. Don’t you even know what day it is?” 

He was puzzled. “What do you mean?” 

“Why it’s Sunday, dopey. Come back to bed.” 

He had stared at her a minute, confused, before he under- 
stood. Of course, he thought, slowly: on Sunday the mills are shut 
down. Sentimental and amused he smiled down at her. In the same 
moment, she lifted the bedclothes with one hand, gesturing him 
back. It was late midmorning when they rose. 

“Good thing I got the puddin’ fixed yesterday,” said Jessica 
when they had breakfasted, “or your Sunday dinner wouldn’t of 
been much to talk about, the rate we're moving.” 

She took his coffee cup to the washbowl and rinsed it. She 
opened the window supporting the cold box. 
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“You know what we've got?” she asked gravely. “We've got a 
fowl!” 

She settled herself on a chair by the washbowl with a bag of 
onions and a paring knife. . 

“Well?” she said, comfortably. “What's keeping you?” 

“Keeping me?” 

“Aren't you going out for the Sunday paper?” 

And when he returned with it, she divided the comic section 
with him at once, seriously, and set herself to study it as she stood 
by the simmering pot. Her lips formed every word as she read. 

“T love ‘Gasoline Alley,’” she said. “Now that’s a strip, Stevie, 
that I’d call true to life and still true, as you might say, to the bright 
side,” 

There were dumplings with the fowl, and the pudding, too, 
was excellent, although Jessica said, with regret, that it would have 
been a lot richer if she’d have felt she could have spared an egg, 

“Savingness is all right in its place,” she said. “But not on a 
Sunday.” 

In the afternoon, they went for a walk. When they came out 
of the shadow of the tall buildings, the sun was warm; and Stephen 
felt such a luxury of ease as he had not known in all the self- 
regulated years since he left preparatory school. He was amused; 
he told himself that it was atavism, but he liked it. Unwittingly, 
Jessica had set the pattern for all their Sundays to come. 


Neither, as leisure conduces to wonder, could one have called 
these Sabbaths wholly secular. The religions of the Davenports 
were private, and each quite unlike the others, but they were, at 
least, genuine and vital. 

Jessica’s was the warmest. She believed in the fatherhood of 
God, though her God, like her own father, was sometimes arbitrary 
and far from infallible as a provider. She also believed that Jesus 
was still living somewhere and that it made him feel bad when 
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people acted dirty or got mean. She believed in magic and miracles, 
distinguishing little between them. On Sundays she frequently 
sang hymns, remembered from the Sunday School for which she 
had not had the proper shoes. She preferred the lusty ones, like 
Throw Out the Lifeline and Shall We Gather at the River, and she 
sang them vigorously, happy in her conviction that the singing was 
both a virtue and a charm, working like the salt over your shoulder, 
or the lucky picture that covered the hole. 

Topsy’s faith was simpler. She found it hard to imagine God 
making everything out of nothing a long time ago, and subjects 
which were hard to imagine did not hold her interest. There was, 
however, a conception of divine justice latent in her belief that if 
people were mean to each other their luck didn’t hold out so long. 
She also thought that it was wonderful that the outdoors always 
looked so nice, and that some places had seasons and some had not, 
and that the stars were really worlds and suns. She was happier on 
Sundays than on other days, because dinner was nicer and every- 
body seemed to have a lot of time. And happiness in itself was, with 
her, a kind of worship. 

Stephen’s religion varied with his varying degrees of euphoria. 
At its peak it was a sort of Emersonian trancendentalism, with a 
dash of Lawrence—“Not I, not I, but the wind that blows through 
me.” Unfortunately, his purest moments with this revelation were 
almost invariably precursors to the periods when he was sure that 
there was either no scheme at all or one that was wholly irrelevant to 
human destiny. As all of these convictions, however, were equally 
potent to set him searching his soul and writing in his notebooks, 
his Sundays, too, had their own fruits of the spirit. 

Only to Todd were Sundays just the same; and that was be- 
cause his faith, unlike his father’s, knew neither hours nor seasons. 
Things were the way they were, with everything a part of every- 
thing else, and that was all. Everything depended upon everything 
else, and therein lay his importance and his responsibility. It was 
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a considerable philosophy to have been arrived at by a boy of six- 
teen. 


On the clear Sunday that followed the Saturday’s rain, 
Evan alone woke with no intimations of immortality whatsoever. 
Up to the day before he had, at least, known what he wanted to do. 
Now he did not even know that. When his unwilling eyes opened 
to the light, he turned upon his face with a smothered sound of 
refusal and tried in vain to escape into sleep once more. The mem- 
ories, both visual and tactile, which filled his mind, however, would 
not be exorcised. 

It was a brilliant morning. Stephen, too, woke early and turned 
upon his face, but he did so peacefully, luxuriously. With an elbow 
he nudged his sleeping wife. In automatic reflex, she crossed the 
small of his back with one heavy thigh, circled his shoulders with 
one arm, returning at once, so contorted, to her rich sleep. 

Todd never slept late, but he prepared for Sunday mornings 
in advance. He reached beneath his bed and brought up a bottle 
of Coca-Cola, room temperature, an opener, a hunk of cheese and 
several doughnuts. It was a breakfast that he was used to and ap- 
proved. He leaned against the headboard of his bed, his square 
jaws working slowly. The thick-lashed hazel eyes stared straight 
before him. They were wide and without expression, but he was 
thinking. 

He thought of Mr, Tucker’s sad face; he thought of him walk- 
ing away at his loose trudge, leading the old white horse and ru- 
minating his cud of deodorant grass. He thought of Mrs. Tucker. 
“Fooling and Jalligagging . . .” 

There’s just one thing we've got to do, his mind said. Stick 
to the algebra while we're up there and keep the ravine for really 
seeing each other. If we tried to do it the way her father meant, me 
to come there like a friend, it would come back on us, some way. 
If we do just that, it will stay the same, it won’t mess anything up. 
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He drew a deep breath. 

That’s all we have to do, he told himself. Just keep it separate. 
Perfectly simple. Should think I’d have seen it from the start. 

He took a long pull from the bottle and leaned back once 
more. He felt, for the first time since he had waked, the way he 
usually did on Sunday mornings with the rest of the household 
still asleep: happy and relaxed, as he was when he sat on the roof, 
with the world far down and away. 


Topsy, like Todd, woke hungry; but unlike Todd, the hunger 
was the sole impression in her waking mind. She swung her legs 
over the side of the bed and reached for her jeans. As her habitual 
costume demanded no underwear, she was dressed almost as soon 
as she stood upright. She pulled the brush through her short curls, 
thrust her feet into moccasins, and was ready for the day. 

She listened at the head of the stairs. Nobody up yet. No fire, 
no bacon. 

“Tl just fill up on cold stew,” she murmured. 

She sat on the back steps of the porch where the icebox was 
kept. The air was cold, but she liked it. It woke her up and made 
her even hungrier. She drank from a half-filled bottle and ate the 
stew with her fingers, picking out the pieces of meat and potatoes, 
and leaving the gravy, which, with its congealed fat, looked less 
attractive. 

She ate fast and drank in long, thirsty gulps; but the delicacy 
of her gestures and her unconscious grace made even her avidity 
attractive, like the browsing and drinking of a fawn or a young colt. 
And when she had done, she went into the kitchen and splashed 
water from the faucet upon her lips and her finger tips. 

Then, and not until then, did she entertain her next notion. 

I know what I'll do, she thought. I'll just act, this whole day, 
like I did before he came. I'll act like he was Mr. Rosen or some- 
body. So he'll have time to think things over. 

She turned; she looked through the window. She could just 
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see, from where she stood, the corner of the barn. Her face, so as- 
tonishingly mobile, passed through a quick series of emotions. First 
it filled with laughter, and her lips moved: “That old raincoat.” In 
a flash, it had changed to an angelic fixity of purpose almost fright- 
ening upon cheeks so childlike in contour, a brow so unmarked 
by life. Then it darkened, brooded. “Dumb,” said the silent lips. 
“So sudden like that. I was dumb.” And again it cleared, and was 
Topsy’s happy, customary face again, the lovely, slightly vacant 
face which drew its whole distinction from the extraordinary color- 
ing of the eyes and the hair. 

Finally, in the habit of the entire family, she spoke to herself 
aloud. 

“Still and all,” she said, “it didn’t come out too bad. He loved 
to kiss me, and we certainly are better acquainted.” 


When Evan came downstairs, the whole family was in the 
kitchen dividing the Sunday paper, which Todd had just brought 
in from the mailbox. 

He took his plate of bacon and eggs from the back of the stove 
and sat down. He glanced in some surprise at Stephen, who was 
wearing a white shirt. 

“You aren’t going to waste this light, are you?” he asked. 

“Sure,” said Stephen. “If you call it a waste to go out and lie 
down in it. When you come to Dick Tracy, Jess, hand it over. 
Never mind the rest.” 

Topsy folded the sheet in her hands and passed it to him. 

“T had it,” she said, “but I was through, anyway.” She turned 
to her brother. “What say we go for a walk, Todd?” she asked. 

“Fine,” said Todd. “We haven’t done that in I don’t know 
when. Want to come, Evan?” 

“Sure,” said Topsy. “You can come along, Evan, if you want.” 

She sounded amiable, but not at all eager. 

“I’m going to work,” said Evan, shortly. “The light is too good 
to waste.” 
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He continued to eat with ostentatious speed. He told himself 
that what he felt was relief; but it was, in fact, only confusion moze 
confounded. 

Topsy, as she turned toward the door, followed by Todd, was 


smiling. 
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N MONDAYS, STEPHEN’S WORKDAY RHYTHM WAS ALWAYS 

slow in returning. He invariably ate a large lunch, after 
which he would remark, in a voice of genuine surprise, “Do you 
know, I think I'll take a nap”; as if it were a thing that he had not 
done for years. Jessica herself never planned to return to the model- 
ing stand on a Monday until around two, 

Topsy went into the studio and shut the door. Evan, when 
he came back, would almost certainly come by himself. 

When he comes in, she thought, I'll say, “Where’s Papa?” And 
when he tells me I'll say, “Oh, well, I'll come back and tell him 
later.” And then he'll see it was just an accident, us happening to 
be alone together, and he won't be nervous, and maybe we can 
have just a little, short chat. 

She seated herself in the armchair. Her eyes came to rest upon 
the unfinished Davenport. 

Funny, she thought, how slow Papa’s pictures got to be the 
way they ended up, when the skin would be so full of skin colors 
and the light so much like light. If you didn’t know him, you’d 
think this one was most done, and it wasn’t more than halfway. 
And still, it was pretty the way it was, maybe almost prettier than 
it would be when he got it finished. 

She got up and went closer to the canvas. Those little, little 
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strokes, you’d hardly believe they could come out making it look 
so wide open, and peaceful, and easy. 

“The only single person that paints as happy-looking as Papa,” 
she murmured, “is Renwarr, and he’s dead.” 

She took one last, smiling look at the Davenport, as if to hold 
it in her mind; then she stepped quickly around it and fronted the 
almost-completed Evan George. 

“Some difference,” she whispered. “Some difference.” 

The first impression, to eyes fresh from the Davenport, was 
one of extreme crudity; but the impression did not last. Topsy 
stepped back a little. Her face softened. 

Look how he cleaned off all that thick stuff and put in the 
green, she thought. He was mad, but he seen I just accidentally 
happened to be right, and he done it. That's the way he'll be when 
he catches on to about marrying me. I know he will. 

And at that moment, as she had been sure that he would, Evan 
came into the studio alone. 

She turned to him, her face still joyful with her reverie, the 
prepared speech forgotten. 

“I been looking at your picture,” she said. 

He crossed the room without reply, picked up the paint- 
stained butcher's coat in which he worked, and pulled it on. 

She appeared to be conscious of no rebuff. 

“It’s like you inside,” she said. 

She spoke instinctively, without guile, but the native caution 
of few men could withstand so strong a bait. 

“How do you mean,” asked Evan, “like me?” 

She turned to the picture again, looking at it with an odd 
impersonality and speaking almost as if he were not there, 

“The way it’s beautiful and scary both at the same time,” she 
said slowly. “Like when you come in the back door that first day, 
sudden and like you were mad with things. And still quiet, like it 
was only outside things that made you mad and you didn’t have 
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to keep troubling inside about you ought to be different and stuff, 
like Papa.” 

Evan grunted. 

“The day I get to be as fundamentally stable as your father,” 
he said, “is the day they'll put in the papers.” 

She stared at him in unfeigned surprise. Then her eyes cleared. 

“Why, that’s right,” she said. “You ain’t never seen him not 
functioning.” 

She turned back to the canvas. “I bet this will surprise Mr. 
Rosen,” she said. “You paint faster than Papa. Isn’t it getting most 
done?” 

“Yes.” He fingered the brushes on the table. “Or it will be if 
I get a chance to work.” 

She hesitated, and then spoke softly, her eyelids lowered, 

“What you going to paint one of next?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Topsy swallowed. She addressed his back, very low. 

“You be interested,” she asked, “in making a picture of me? I 
haven't ever sat for a picture except with my clothes on, but you 
being more in the family, sort of, I shouldn’t think they'd hardly 
mind.” 

Evan dropped his maulstick. 

“No!” he said. He stooped for it, and dropped his brush as well. 
“Listen!” he shouted, his face still turned away. “Quit this Venus 
and Adonis act, will you? If you haven't any personal decency, will 
you at least make an effort to realize that you're wrecking the big 
chance of my life?” 

To his horror, she began to weep. 

“Oh, dear,” she wept. “Oh, dear, I didn’t think that was sudden 
at all.” 

Her sobs continued, little gasping intakes of breath that were 
expelled on soft, descending double notes of pain. The sounds were 
less like the weeping of one in sorrow than like the desperately 
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controlled expression of physical anguish. They were sounds to 
drain the heart and churn the belly. 

“For God’s sake,” cried Evan. 

He slapped his impedimenta back onto the table. He stamped 
up to her. Still she wept. His own face was an agony. 

“For God’s sake,” he cried again, “dry up, will your What's the 
matter with you?” 

His hands, gone completely out of control, rose, extended 
toward her. 

“Topsy,” he whispered. “Oh, Topsy, don’t cry.” 

At his first touch, her body ceased to shake, her sobbing was 
stilled. It was some time before he was again conscious of anything 
other than her shoulders, her narrow waist, her back, her long 
lovely thighs, and her mouth beneath his mouth. Neither of them 
heard Stephen walk into the room, check, emit a queer, breathy 
sound, and walk out again. 

The retreating steps, however, seemed to create some uncon- 
scious reverberation in Topsy’s senses. She sighed, and moved her 
head, her eyes opening slowly, blank as a somnambulist’s. In an in- 
stant, Evan, too, had lifted his head and dropped his arms, stepping 
back and away. 

He spoke unevenly, addressing the far corner of the room. 

“You see?” he said. “I’ve got to get out of here, and quick.” 

Again, Topsy’s face broke. She controlled it, hardening her 
lips together pitifully. 

“What you going to tell Papa?” she asked, slowly. “What you 
going to say to Mr. Rosen?” 

“I don’t know.” Misery made his voice indifferent. 

“You'll never find anyone can learn you like Papa again.” 

“A fine reason to hang around seeing how near I can come 
to laying his daughter and still miss.” 

“Mama’ll feel terrible. She hates it when things hurt his feel- 
ings and make him stop functioning.” 
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“Functioning, functioning, you say that all the time. What in 
hell do you mean?” 

“Why, when you can’t paint, and have to do all that worrying 
and you... you know.” She broke off, surprised by a thought 
that had, for the moment, driven all the fear and suffering from 
her face. “Why, Evan? Doesn’t everyone? Everyone that’s painters, 
I mean?” 

He rubbed his forehead with the back of his hand. 

“He'd feel awful disappointed, Evan. I never seen him get 
on so good with anyone else, like you were his own kid. Don’t you 
think you could stay if I promised not to get left alone with you, 
or even do any plain kissing like this, or anything?” 

He stared at her. Except for the burning color of the hair, the 
intense, strange eyes, the moist lips, her face was white and still. 
Immobile, fixed, it was still eloquent of pleading, of humility. A 
wild purity was on it, too, an angelic innocence. 

“All right.” He heard his voice come in a thin whisper. He tried 
again and managed instead a harsh croak. “All right.” 

She bowed her head. “Thank you.” 

She lifted it again, the face as still as before. But now there 
was joy beneath the stillness, and a hope stronger than hope. 

“Not even plain kissing,” she said. “Not unless you happen 
to want to yourself, sometime, I mean.” 

And without waiting for a reply, she was gone. 


She walked out into the orchard. The trees were now almost 
bare. The sun came down through the branches. She lifted her 
face to it and drew a long breath. 

He sure had me scared, she thought. I wish he didn’t hate it 
so, falling in love with me. I wish it was my nature to wait for 
things better. Evan... 

That's what I'll call our first one, if it’s a boy. After him. 
Evan... 
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Evan’s brush worked steadily, and with assurance. He had 
always been able, once the underlying conception had come clear, 
to paint with the eyes and the hand alone. His spirit, however, was 
in sad confusion. For you could keep on saying, Pure accident of 
color and line, until your teeth fell out—there was no arguing with 
the beauty of that body, that face. 

And perhaps she had a point. It hadn’t held Davenport up, 
marrying Jessica. 

Only, Jessica was real. She was human, like other people. 
But that was the thing about Topsy. You could hurt her, she could 
cry, and then it was all over. People weren't meant to be that happy. 
Leaving the brainlessness out of it, she simply wasn’t real. 

And still, oh, God, the way her face looked just now... the 
way she felt when she kissed you . . « real? What do you mean, 
real? 

His hand moved steadily, his voice exhorted the canvas: “Now 
you're moving. Now you're pulling up.” 

The two of him, however, were barely on speaking terms. 
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ELL, HOW COME?” SAID JESSICA. “I CALL THIS SOCIABLE. 
The lot of us setting down to supper together!” 

There were only four kitchen chairs. She drew the little step- 
ladder up to a place beside Todd and perched herself upon it. It 
brought her slightly too high and too far from the table. 

Evan half rose. “Look, sit here.” 

“This is fine. Brings me just right to reach stuff off the stove. 
See? I'll hold my plate on my lap, boofay supper.” 

She swung her body in an easy half-circle, lifting the coffeepot 
from the stove, filling the cups, and setting it back upon the stove 
again in one long, fluid gesture. 

“See that? Never spilled a drop. My butler’s throne, that’s 
what I call this thing.” 

“Potato dumplings!” ‘Topsy lifted her plate and held it for- 
ward. “Dump me a little more on there to start with, Mama, and 
then I won't have to bother you so soon once you get going 
yourself.” 

Since he sat down at the table Stephen’s eyes had been fixed 
upon the opposite wall and he had remained as still as a statue. He 
now spoke, so abruptly that Evan jumped. 

“Sterile repetition,” said Stephen. “The same damn tune over 
and over through my lifetime, shift it up three notes and say, Lis- 
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ten, an innovation. Gray period, white period, yellow period... 
crap!” 

Jessica’s face turned toward him slowly, with no look of sur- 
prise. 

“We might go in to the movies,” she said. “Or Evan and me 
play you a few hands of rummy. You might you and Todd go in 
and see what the lib’ry’s like. It's up a square from the A. and P., 
open Monday nights, closed all day Wednesday, on the sign out 
in front.” 

Her voice was vague and gentle like summer air at an open 
window. 

“I can’t tonight,” said Todd. “I’ve got myself a job.” 

The words came oddly loud, almost defiant. 

Jessica hitched herself a little sidewise on the stool, pulling 
the tight house dress up a bit at one hip as she did so. 

“A job, honey? Ain’t your homework done?” 

“J mean a real job. Tutoring algebra, thirty-five cents an hour.” 

Evan grinned. 

“Nick ’em plenty, don’t you? Quality prices for quality work.” 

“Why, sweetheart!” Jessica’s face was proud. “Teachin’, at 
your age! I call that smart! What you got to do, trek way in to the 
schoolhouse, or somepin’? You don’t want to hitch no rides after 
dark, remember.” 

“Next door,” said Todd. “The Tuckers’ kid. She’s been sick, 
missed a lot of school. They asked me.” 

“T seen her,” said Jessica. “Off in the distance, coming up from 
the ravine.” She smiled, teasing gently. “Must take her say-so for 
a lot, don’t they?” 

“It was her father’s idea,” said Todd, shortly. “He sprang it 
on us. They couldn’t afford anyone a decent age.” 

His dark face closed. 

“How old is she?” asked Topsy, interested. 

“Too young for you,” said Todd. 

“Well, don’t bite my head off!” 
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“I'm sorry.” He pushed away the half-filled plate. “Not hun- 
gry,” he said. “Ate a lot when I came home.” 

His chair grated backward on the kitchen floor. It was an ugly, 
angry sound. He pushed between Jessica and the stove and slammed 
the kitchen door behind him as if he were terminating an argu- 
ment. 

Topsy’s eyes, wide and vague, questioned the place where he 
had sat. 

“Well, what’s eating him?” she remarked. 

Jessica looked straight before her, her own eyes still. She held 
her back erect, her proud head high. 

“Nothin’,” she said quietly. “He’s all right, Topsy. He didn’t 
aim to be cross. Todd’s all right.” 

The corners of her mouth lifted slowly. She sat above the 
others, her head raised, her feet planted together upon the lower 
tung of the stepladder as if it were a dais, perfect in the gentleness 
of her unconscious dignity. 

Topsy lowered her head. 

“I get it,” she said. And then, extremely low, but in a voice 
of such profound emotion as Jessica had never heard from her 
before, “Poor Toddy.” 

It was a sound to stir the heart. Evan shifted uneasily in his 
chair. Jessica’s face changed. She leaned her body a little forward 
and looked down at the girl, her face all tender pity and inner 
strength. But when she spoke her voice was wrong, distorted in a 
false heartiness, - 

“Aw, come on, Topsy,” she exclaimed. “Life ain’t that bad. 
Cheer up, the worst is yet to come.” 

And Topsy, her eyes bright and blind as if she had received 
a slap in the face, pushed back her own chair and ran from the 
room. 

Jessica stared at the sink, Evan at his plate, and Stephen at 
the wall behind Evan’s head. Stephen spoke. 


“Never a minute of peace,” he said. “From morning to ni ht, 
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scenes, confusion, emotionalizing. Never the slightest effort at self- 
control, never the faintest understanding that a man might need 
peace to think, to see where he’s going.” 

He spoke quietly, and his own noble-featured face was also 
beautiful with tender pity, a most heartfelt and intelligent pity, a 
pity so intense that it was robbed of only the smallest proportion 
of its full effective weight by the inconvenient fact of its being 
entirely directed upon that suffering artist, Stephen Davenport. 

The room fell massively silent. The grave, sad face moved 
slowly from its contemplation of the air above Evan's head, turned 
toward Jessica, started back toward Evan again. Midway between 
them it checked, jerked back, the stare widening, filling with an 
incredulous horror. 

“Sweet Christ!” The cry thrilled the room. “What is that? 
That—that obscene nightmare?” 

Jessica followed his gaze, and her eyes were stricken. 

The third chair was pushed back, as Stephen rounded the 
table, stubbing his toe as he went. The hole in the plaster gaped. 
The picture of the Sacred Heart lay upon the floor. 

“Oh, Stevie.” Jessica stood beside him, her eyes shocked and 
frightened, like a child’s. “Oh, Stevie.” 

She stooped and picked it up. 

“Give it here, Jess. Let me stick it in the stove.” 

She held it against her breast, backing away. 

“A picture of Jesus? Stevie, you wouldn't never!” 

He laughed, a queer, short laugh that was both angry and 
affectionate. 

“My dear Jess, let me assure you that any just God would be 
waiting eagerly for his chance to fry the perpetrator of that criminal 
libel of his Son in hell.” 

But she had backed across the room, holding it close. 

“You hadn't ought to pulled it down, Stevie. It was lucky.” 

“Took, beautiful, luck can be bought too dear.” 

But there was less anger in his voice, and less assurance. He 
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hated to hurt people. The damned thing probably looked pretty 
to her. Oh, hell. 

“Oh, keep it,” he snapped. “For God’s sake, keep it. Only keep 
it away from me.” 

And now he, too, stamped from the room. 

Jessica stood still, straightening a bent corner of the paste- 
board with gentle fingers. It wasn’t torn none, except one tiny bit, 
in the part that was like a frame. That wouldn’t count on him, 
would it, just the part that was like a frame? 

Y'll put it back in the trunk, she told herself, He might change 
his mind on it some time. He might change his mind. Like about 
the Bendix . . . you can’t never tell. 

She pressed the small tear in the edge together once more, 
rubbing it smooth between her finger and thumb. Slowly, with a 
loving, humble, reluctant, reverent gesture of her hands, she laid 
the picture on the shelf above the sink. She lifted her eyes and 
found Evan’s eyes upon her. 

She remembered her manners. 

“You sure must think we're a loony bunch,” she said. “Every- 
body getting et so fast, and Stevie and me fussing over that old 
picture. It don’t mean a thing, Evan. We're just so fond of you, 
_ Wwe forgot to treat you like comp’ny, that’s all. Can’t I give you a 
little piece of pie, now? It don’t mean a thing.” 

She held her Olympian body upright, and her smile was gra- 
cious, untroubled, the smile of a queen. Evan looked at her. His 
own back straightened. 

“I would like a little piece,” he said. “Just a very little one. 
Thank you, Mrs. Davenport.” 
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T WAS ALREADY DARK. TODD LOOKED AT HIS POCKET INGERSOLL 
I by the light of the hurricane lamp and started out from the barn. 
He had made up his mind how to act, he had confidence in his 
power to teach, but there was a sensation in his arms and his chest 
like the sensation of stage fright. He excluded it, as he tended to 
exclude all uncomfortable emotions, by attention to the immediate 
problem. Should he go to Ellen’s front door, or to the back? | 

As a friend, as a neighbor's boy, out in the country, it was cer- 
tainly not natural to go to the front. But he was not coming, it was 
important that he should not come, as a friend or a neighbor's boy. 
On the other hand, the two faces of the house were so sharply 
differentiated that even in the dark they proclaimed themselves 
as he approached: the back shabby, neglected, comprehensible; the 
front, alien. 

Todd paused on the road, the lamp swinging slowly. As if the 
character of the interior that he would find were itself undeter- 
mined, amorphous, waiting to be created by his conscious choice, 
he hesitated. He saw light through drawn blinds at the front of the 
house. Did they sit in their parlor regularly at night? He would not 
have thought so. The swinging lamp in his hand caught a gleam 
from the silvered ball on its pedestal. 
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Suddenly, as if that flash of reflected light had conveyed a 
meaning, solved an interior conflict, Todd squared his shoulders, 
walked up the front steps, and rang the bell. Almost immediately, 
Ellen answered the door. 

“Hello,” she said. “Are you the boy to teach me? I’m Ellen 
Tucker.” 

Her voice was loud and rapid, without meaning, as if she had 
been rehearsing the words too long in her mind. 

He had been forewarned, but it was not what he had expected. 
He was always oddly surprised by deceit. 

~ “Yes,” he answered. “I’m Todd Davenport.” 

His discomfort brought the words shy and strange. A born 
actor and intriguer could not have bettered the effect. A strange 
look flashed across Ellen’s face, a look of relief and surprise, but 
not of happiness. 

“Well,” she said, “come in.” 

She turned her flushed face over her shoulder. 

“Mom,” she called, “the boy's here.” 

There was a firm, heavy step beside her. Todd lifted his face 
and looked at Ellen’s mother. 

She was not as he had imagined her. She was taller and heavier 
than he had expected, and her hair was not dark and graying but 
smooth and fair, like Ellen’s, and wound, like hers, about her head 
in a braid. Her face was even featured, the eyes still, the lips un- 
smiling; but the effect of her iook was not ungracious or unfriendly, 
only simple, like the look of a child who has not yet learned to 
feign more than he feels at the moment, or of a ruler, who need 
never learn. 

“Evening,” she said. 

Her voice was a little flat, without warmth, but not unpleas- 
ant. She turned her head toward the back of the house and spoke, 
increasing the volume of sound without raising the tone. 

“The boy’s here, Dad.” 

Mr. Tucker came into the hall. He was taller than his wife, 
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but beside her he looked wispy and unstable. His sad eyes shifted 
from Todd's face to Ellen’s. 

“Well, hello there,” he said. “All set to be a teacher?” 

The unnecessary loudness of his voice accented both the un- 
certain eyes of amateur conspiracy and the odd, powerful impres- 
sion of his wife’s strength. 

“Lem,” said Mrs. Tucker, “you sure you got it fixed with this 
boy about his pay, thirty-five cents a hour? So he understands 
from the start?” 

Mr. Tucker’s leathery skin darkened above the cheek bones, 
and he avoided all eyes. 

“Thirty-five, fifty, something like that,” he murmured. “Sort 
of left it to the boy.” 

“Thirty-five,” said Mrs. Tucker. “That’s what we can afford.” 
She spoke toward, rather than to Todd, and exactly as if Mr. 
Tucker were not there. “He’d leave a tip in a cafeteria, if you didn’t 
watch him,” she said. “Just to make himself big. More scared of 
what folks think than he is of debt, that’s what it is with him.” 

Ellen, too, like her father, had a flushed, averted face. Todd, 
alone of the three, was oddly unembarrassed. This was as he had 
made up his mind that it should be, a business arrangement. He 
was even undisturbed by Mrs. Tucker’s rudeness to her husband, 
so impersonally it was spoken, so without malice. 

“Till take thirty-five cents,” he said, clearly. “It’s my first job 
of teaching, and I don’t have far to come.” 

“Come in the parlor, then,” said Mrs. Tucker. “No need to 
waste any more time. Lem, you may as well stay out in the kitchen 
and hear the radio. Nothing I'd just as lief not miss. Keep the door 
shut on it.” 

She walked before them, without glancing backward, her step 
heavy. Todd followed her, deeply struck, deeply absorbed by that 
curious impression of moral certitude. His own character, so direct 
and directed, responded to it, not in friendship, but with the steadi- 
ness of a well-armed peace. 
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She seated herself squarely in the middle of a hard sofa, 
backed with a frame of carved roses. She indicated the golden-oak 
table centered beneath the chandelier. An ornamental lamp and 
an embroidered mat had clearly just been pushed to one side of it 
to make room for the textbook, the pencils and the paper which 
were ranged upon it with the orderliness of an operating room. 

Todd sat down, and for the first time since Mrs. Tucker had 
approached him, he looked directly at Ellen. Her face was still un- 
evenly flushed and her blue eyes looked frightened. Mrs. Tucker 
sat, her hands, which were coarse and formless like Ellen’s but 
without their softness of texture, splayed open upon her lap. She 
appeared to have no interest in the other occupants of the room; 
but neither did she appear to desire to relax or to busy herself. 
She merely sat, erect but quiescent, as if she were waiting for a 
train. 

The blood flickered in Ellen’s cheeks, and her unsteady eyes, 
turned from her mother’s view, lifted to Todd’s as if they begged 
for recognition. Todd lowered his own to the table, fingering the 
pencils before him, feeling his heart suddenly fill and ebb. A prison 
silence was in the room. The situation was distasteful, alien to his 
temperament. He was physically conscious of the girl as he had 
never been before, while at the same time he was filled with a cold, 
undirected anger. 

He turned it from her as best he could. That fool ‘Tucker, said 
his mind. Why cotldn’t he let well enough alone? 

He cleared his throat. 

“Well,” he said, “where do we begin? Suppose you tell me 
how far you've got and what you understand.” 

She pushed the book toward him. She spoke timidly, as if to 
a stranger. 

“About half,” she said. “To most the middle. Only I was in 
and out a lot, and part of the time there was a substitute teacher, 
and maybe | don’t understand any of it real good.” 


She doesn’t like this, either, thought Todd. She’s afraid I'll 
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blame her because it happened, and she’s afraid I’ll think she’s 
dumb. 

He hesitated, looking down. He felt an absolute necessity to 
communicate with her, to reassure her; but they were watched, 
attended, and he had no subtlety. He was surprised beyond measure 
when suddenly he knew just what he must say. 

He lifted his face, and smiled at her directly, for Mrs. Tucker 
to see. 

“Well, then,” he said, “I guess we'd better g0 way back to the 
beginning. It will be like climbing a mountain, won’t it?” 

He was startled by the beauty of her look. 

He made his voice continue, even and cheerful. 

“You tell me, now,” he said, “what's algebra about? What's 
it for?” 

“I don’t know. . . .” The words soft, stumbling, confused. “To 
. - « well, you have to know it to get into college. It’s . . . it’s like 
numbers, only you use letters.” 

“That’s right.” He spoke slowly, careful to betray no disap- 
pointment. “Why do you use letters?” 

‘IT .. . I don't know.” 

» He began to think: not of her, or of Mrs. Tucker, or of the 
three of them together and his anomalous position, but of the prob- 
lem in his hand. He felt a freeing in himself, a quickening. The 
muscles of his face relaxed, his eyes no longer kind nor careful, but 
still and lighted from within as they were when he lay upon his bed 
and visualized the italic symbols on the printed page in his mind. 

“Ellen . . .” His voice was remote. “What is a proportion?” 

She knew the answer to that. The words rattled. 

“The product of the means equals the product of the ex- 
tremes.” 

“I don’t mean that. Suppose you say things are out of propor- 
tion, what are you telling me?” 

The first gleam of intelligence came into her face. 
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“Why ... that they aren’t all littled down the same amount.” 

“Now did you ever do the things they call proportions in 
arithmetic before you had them in algebra?” 

“You mean a is to b as c is to d?” again the intelligence faded. 
“How could you? They're letters and arithmetic is numbers.” 

“Suppose you were going to paint a picture of a man and a 
girl. Half size. The man is six feet tall and the girl four. How tall 
will they be in the picture?” 

“Three and two.” 

“Six is to three as four is to two?” 

“Why, yes.” 

He pushed a pad and a pencil toward her. 

“Write it down and look at it and then say that pretty piece 
you said for me and see if it’s true.” 

She did as he said, obediently, blankly. Suddenly her face 
shone with childish surprise and pleasure. 

“Why, it is. The middle ones and the outside ones times out 
to just the same, twelve!” 

Todd laughed. “Now,” he said, “about those letters . . .” 


He was startled when Mrs. Tucker rose from the sofa. 

“Is it an hour?” He glanced at the table, littered with sheets 
of scribbled paper. “I guess it is, at that.” 

She was almost smiling. 

“Well, I will*say you earn your money, young man. The 
woman we had never kept her at it like that.” 

He turned his eyes to Ellen as if he had not seen her for a 
long time. “I tired you,” he said abruptly. “You look tired.” 

She was white, and her. face, bent down above the shining 
golden-oak table, the littered papers, wore a queer, frightening, 
unguarded look of weary disappointment, like a child's. 

“I’m not tired,” she said. “I learned an awful lot.” 


I forgot her, he thought; and she knew it. 
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And again, the new, sharp, physical awareness of her body 
stung his body and the prison atmosphere thickened in the room. 
He felt Mrs. Tucker's eyes upon him and controlled his face. 

His mind formed words: You've found the foot of the moun- 
tain, now. They would comfort her, they would warm her cold 
cheeks, but he did not trust his voice to speak them. 

“Well, cheer up,” he said. “No homework till we get a little 
further.” 

Mrs. Tucker went to the mantel and took down her purse, 

“Here’s your thirty-five cents,” she said, She hesitated, regard- 
ing him with that strange, impersonal, unsmiling, almost childlike 
look, blind as justice and as deeply assured. 

“I thought of raising you to fifty,” she said in her loud, flat 
voice. “You could get it easy, anywhere else. There’s no nonsense 
to you, and I could understand what you were getting over myself, 
even if I only took commercial. But I figured it would be better for 
Ellen to keep you to thirty-five, and have you come four nights a 
week instead of two, like I planned. You willing, that is.” 

He took the money in his hand and stood looking down at it 
for a minute before he pocketed it. He heard Ellen behind -him, 
pushing back her chair and standing up. It was a clumsy, tired 
sound, Everything had gone as he had intended it should, as he 
had planned it, and yet he knew that everything had gone wrong. 

He felt tired himself, and stupid, as if the thick, cold prison 
air had slowed his blood and his mind. He was conscious of Ellen 
standing behind him, her soft body, her white, weary, disappointed 
face. And what could he say, when everything had gone so well? 

“It's up to you,” he said. “I don’t do much, evenings, only fool 
around. Only ... only I wouldn’t want to get your daughter 
discouraged with too much work, right at the start. 1... 1 get 
too interested myself, I guess, and wear other people out.” 

“She ain’t lazy,” said Mrs, Tucker. “I guess you want to go to 
college, don’t you, Ellen?” 
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She did not speak unkindly, but it was clear that the decision 
lay with her. 

“Same time, then,” she said, “day after tomorrow.” She walked 
into the front hall and opened the door. “Good night.” 

“Good night, Mrs. Tucker,” said Todd. “Good night, Ellen.” 

He did not look at either of them again. He walked quickly 
down the front steps, the unlighted hurricane lamp in his hand. 
The clicking of the spring lock on the door behind him sounded 
in his ears like the springing of a trap. 


He made his way to the road and walked along it. 

‘She expected it would be different, said his mind. She knew 
I forgot her. 

He thought of Mrs. Tucker. 

I don’t believe she'll stay in the room, after this. She thinks 
she’s got my number, now. She’s not suspicious the way they think 
she is. It’s something else. As if she had ideas about good and bad 
in a terrible way that left people right out of it. They're crazy if 
they think they could ever put anything over on her. They're 
crazy to try to fool her the way they do. 

A shudder ran through his shoulders, and he jerked his head. 

“The thing is,” he whispered, “that Mrs. Tucker’s more like 
me than they are, and I hate to know it.” 

He began to run, stumbling, along the dark road. 

Ellen, he thought. Ellen, Ellen. 

He saw her fine hair in its loosening braids, the flushing of 
the delicate skin, the soft lips loose parted over the small, uneven 
teeth, the body soft from adolescent hunger and little exercise. He 
saw her as if she stood before him, clearly, painfully, without soften- 
ing of romantic imagination, Ellen, Ellen, and he ran toward home 
as if he ran into her arms. 

He did not tell himself that she was beautiful. Mrs. Tucker 
had shown her to him that night as she was, weak, unstable, 
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clouded in mind and in purpose, helpless as a child, and he ran 
down the dark road, all love and all desire, as if he ran into her arms. 
The world would never be the same for Todd Davenport 


again, 
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ILY GREEN PUT HER HEAD IN AT THE DOOR OF THE BACK OFFICE. 
“He says he’s got to see you,” she repeated. 

Alfred Rosen’s eyes came about slowly, looking toward her, 
past her, into emptiness. 

“Not now,” he said. “Tell him to come back.” 

When the door had closed behind her, he continued to stare 
toward it for several moments with no change of expression. Then 
he turned back to his desk and began to write again. 

“The hell of it is that I have never been persecuted. Or even 
made more than momentarily uncomfortable. It is easy enough 
to say there have to be martyrs when you don’t stand much chance 
of being one yourself. I think Fred is right, a Jew is a Jew. I think 
you are right, people are people. I think you are both too damned 
simple. But what ‘do I do about it myself? Yah, that’s right, I go on 
looking for private salvation when I know damned well that salva- 
tion is never private, there’s only private damnation. 

“Speaking of guns, I’m going down to Davenport’s Wednesday 
to see what he and Evan George have in hand and help celebrate 
his wife’s birthday. If we had the sense we could all learn a lot from 
that woman. A living example of the truth we're always so driven 
to deny, namely that there can be good in a-doing what comes 
naturally. 
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“Love to Edith and the kids. Tell Joe that I'm getting him 
more batteries for his Man from Mars hat. Tell him that if he 
brings in any messages from outer space, Grandpa would like to 

Ow. 

“Well, that’s all and enough for one day. Love, Father.” 

He refilled the pen and started a new sheet. 

“Dear Fred”... 

He tore it from the pad, crushed it, and dropped it in the 
wastebasket. He wrote again. 

“Dear Avram”... 

He scratched out the words. He closed the pen, screwing 
the top on tight. He stood up, pulling down his jacket. His thin, 
fine-skinned face looked old. 

“The hell with it,” he remarked. “Enough’s enough.” 

He walked out into the gallery. 

Lily Green was there alone, going over the charwoman’s work 
with her pocket handkerchief. 

“Well, tomorrow the secretary starts,” he said. “We are reor- 
ganized.” 

Lily’s eyes were serious. 

‘Do you think she'll be any good? She seemed sort of old.” 

“My age to the year. Fifty-one. She told me. Practically de- 
cayed.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean .. .” 

“Kids, Green, with all respect to you, are seldom more than a 
view, and Minsky offers better, when he’s allowed to.” 

It was the perfect moment. She tried to say it: “I’m older than 
you think—” But he had started to speak again. 

“Tl go to lunch first. I had breakfast early.” 

“I...” She swallowed. “I...” She gave it up. “That man 
said he'd be back this afternoon.” 

“What man?” 

“Mr. Rasmusson. The one I kept trying to tell you about.” 

“Wake up, Green, dear. You're dreaming.” 
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“When you were writing in there.” 

“Oh. Oh, that. It comes back. You see how congenial Granny 
Stone and I will be when we get together. Two senile imcompe- 
tents in one nest.” 

_ Fortune unparalleled, the lost moment had returned. Lily 
spoke quickly, holding her head up and tossing back the light 
brown hair. 

“I—I’m older than you think. It’s my birthday, Friday. I’m 
going to be twenty-seven.” 

He laughed, his face relaxing for the first time that morning. 

“Gee, this place will be like St. Petersburg in winter. You poor 
old creature.” 

“I mean . . . What I meant was .. .” 

“Birthday . . . that reminds me of something I’ve got to see 
to right after lunch.” 

He was walking toward the door. 

“Anything I can do while you're out? Those people on the 
other side are just here to see the show. You can always tell.” 

“Not this time.” His dark eyes warmed. “I’ve got to get a birth- 
day present.” 

“Oh.” Just that. “Oh.” 

He was already swinging down the front steps. 

A little sapphire and pearl circle, he thought, like that one 
Mother used to wear on her shirtwaists. I hope they still make them. 
Something that wouldn’t look like much to someone who didn’t 
know jewelry and still be good, good enough to help me a little 
even if it doesn’t help her. A plate-glass mirror! 

He walked faster, deliberately changing his thoughts. 

Funny kid, Green. I remember when I was twenty-seven. I 
never felt so old again. She’s really cute. Nice eyes, like Pearl. Jew- 
ish and blue... 

David is crazy, the way he’s handling those kids, not telling 
them what they are. As if a good look at their grandfather wouldn’t 
clear the whole thing up for them in a year or two's time. Some- 
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how it doesn’t wash in his own conscience, this Ross stuff, and he’s 
afraid they’d see through it. Or maybe I’m not fair. We do a lot of 
fool things for people we love. 

Green. Lily Greenberg . . . no, she'd never do a thing like 
that. She’s as clear as glass. Not beautiful, not brainy, but good 
right through, you can see it. . . . Might have been her father, 
though... 

A plate-glass mirror! Jessica . . . I'll wait until we're alone 
to give it to her, and Pil say... 


Mr. Rosen, that morning, was a man with a good deal on his 
mind. He was also annoyed, through lunch, by a feeling that there 
was something that he had forgotten to do, some trick that he had 
missed. An unanswered letter? Something that he should have told 
Green? 

It was not, however, until two days later that the answer came 
to him, just as he was boarding the northbound train. 

He started, stumbling a little on the lowest step of the car. 

Oh, my God, he thought violently, poor Green! She’d just said 
that it was her birthday, Friday. The poor kid. Of course she must 
have thought that I meant I was going to get a present for her. 

The thought continued to distress him until after the train 
had passed Hartford. He always hated to see people disappointed. 
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‘AY, THIS IS NICE,” SAID JESSICA. “EVERYONE EATING TOGETHER 
S again. I guess it’s in your honor, Mr. Rosen. Toddy, whyn’t 
you get the piano bench and you and Topsy eat off’n the cabinet 
shelf? You can’t get your knees under, but it won’t make the pair of 
you no neverminds, the manners you got!” 

She drew the hot casserole from the oven and set it on top of 
the stove. 

“You dish for yourselves, kids,” she said, “and I'll dish for the 
rest. No thanks, Mr. Rosen, I'd rather this ladder. It’s handier for 
me.” 

She sat above them, her brow, between the classic ripples of 
her gray hair, smooth as a girl’s, her gray eyes warm with pleasure. 

She could pass for thirty, thought Alfred Rosen. Thirty-five 
at most. Lord, she’s handsome. You forget. 

“I love a full house,” she said. “Evan, you're going to get a 
chance to use that sleeping bag tonight. Stick it in a corner of the 
studio, why don’t you? I'd chuck Todd out instead, only his place 
is always such a mess I wouldn’t ask a hog to sleep in it, let alone 
getting electrocuted every time you tried to go to the bathroom, all 
those wires on the floor.” 

She poured the coffee with the long, half-circling sweep of her 
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arm and body that was like the gesttire of a solemn dance, a priestly 
ritual. 

“Tell you about that sleeping bag, Mr. Rosen,” she said. “This 
kid Evan come all fixed so’s we wouldn’t have no excuse to throw 
him out. You ever hear the nerve of that? I notice he didn’t bring 
no beans and no cookstove, though.” Her eyes, teasing and affec- 
tionate, a mother’s, caressed Evan’s face. 

They all ate for some time, comfortably, without conversation. 
They were a family of excellent appetite, and Mr. Rosen was a lit- 
tle tired. 

“That’s right,” said Jessica at length, as if there had been no 
pause. “Come with a sleeping bag. He’s a worse kid’n Toddy, some 
ways, ain’t you, Evan?” 

Evan’s eyes, like Mr. Rosen’s, lifted gravely to her face. Only 
Stephen’s remained lowered. And he was not eating. Jessica looked 
at him and away again, the smile fading from her lips. 

“Guess we're all kids,” she said, “one way or another. You know 
what these men want, Mr. Rosen. You should of got here longer 
before suppertime. They want you to get et fast, so you can go in 
the studio and see what they done.” 

Her eyes sought Alfred Rosen’s, left them for an instant to re- 
turn to Stephen’s bowed head, indicating it with the faintest possi- 
ble monitory nod, the faintest imaginable lowering of the eyelids. 
They returned to Rosen’s face again in a steady gaze of gentle trust. 

One of those spells, they said. He’s just on the edge of it. Help 
him. Help my love. 

Rosen’s hand, in his coat pocket, closed upon the small box 
from Tiffany's, crushing the lid. 

I understand you, signaled his eyelids. Do what I can. 

The gray look of trust overwhelmed him like a wave. For a sin- 
gle, unregenerate moment he wished from his nethermost bowels 
that the large, fair, beautiful man of genius at his right would drop 
dead. 
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“What have you got for me, George?” he said. “Davenport? Is 
this the year that makes history?” 

It was toward Evan that he turned as he spoke, indicating with 
exquisite tact that it was the younger man who needed encourage- 
ment, the achievement of the older a foregone conclusion. But it 
was Stephen who answered. 

“Leave me out of it, this trip, Rosen,” he said. “Last couple of 
weeks, more, I’ve been off on a bum steer. Yarrow revisited. Abso- 
lutely pathetic. Yanked off the beam by that god-damned_bath- 
tub I milked dry five, ten years ago. My God, Jess is like a pack 
rat, the clutter she drags around with us. I suppose women want 
continuity, and they can’t tell it from a holy mess, This time, my 
God, the moving man will take his orders from me!” 

Rosen’s thumb again dented the curved cover of the box. Aaah, 
exclaimed his mind, grow up! 

It occurred to him no more than it did to Jessica, grave upon 
her ladder, or to Topsy and Todd, exchanging quiet, detached re- 
marks by the kitchen cabinet, to attribute any literal meaning to 
the spate of words. He had known Stephen Davenport for a long 
time. He moistened his lower lip and spoke, slowly. 

“Lovely subject, though,” he said. “Be sort of entertaining if 
you did come back to it, once every ten years or so. What a treat 
for some old collector when we're all dead. Historical interest, 
watch the guy grow.” 

“Delightful,” said Stephen. He laughed, shortly. “Watch how 
far he can walk backward without tripping. Watch how long he can 
sit in one place without rotting away.” 

But he began to eat, and his eyes, though still far from compla- 
cent, wore a remote, pensive look of speculation. 

“May I have some more coffee?” asked Rosen. 

He extended the cup to Jessica. 

“No, thanks, no cream.” 

And the sickening part of it is, he thought, that it’s quite true. 
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I am denied even the pleasure of flattering him and making him 
look like a fool. ; 

He lifted the steaming cup absently to his lips, started, and set 
it down again; but the action was all reflex. He was barely conscious 
of the pain of his scalded mouth. 

Alone of them all, Evan had attended seriously to Stephen’s 
words, 

“T had no idea that you weren’t satisfied,” he said. “That beau- 
tiful thing!” His voice was bewildered, shocked, but reverent. No 
wonder, he seemed to say, no wonder he ends up where he does, if 
he sets his sights that high. That's where it came from, that foot 
under the water, in the Whitney. 

He stared at Stephen as if he had received a religious revela- 
tion. 

“I didn’t realize,” he said, then, after a momentary pause, “that 
you weren't going to be here permanently. Are you going back to 
California?” 

Stephen withdrew himself with visible annoyance from his 
reverie. 

“California? Christ, I should hope not! No, no, New York, 
where anyone in his right mind belongs.” 

» “You mean, the city? In town?” 

“What do you think I mean, Herkimer Falls? Do you know 
how this house is heated in winter? Anthracite coal, in a hot-air 
furnace, no thermostat. Do you realize how I have spent my time 
since I got into this place? Not one word have I spoken to a soul, 
not one human face have I seen.” 

This last and most surprising remark he made with the most 
heartfelt earnestness, turning upon Evan as he did so a look that 
was like a personal accusation. 

Alfred Rosen fetched a deep sigh. 

“Come on, George,” he said. “Let’s us rabbits go look at the 
pictures, while Robinson Crusoe paces the lonely shore.” 

His tone, though dry, was both courteous and cheerful. It 
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did not quite succeed, however, in covering its overtone of extreme 
fatigue. 

Jessica stood up. She smiled at Evan. 

“You go along, honey,” she said. “Stevie and I will be by as 
soon’s he finishes his last couple of bites, won’t we, Stevie?” 

She took her plate to the sink and began to run water upon it. 
Low and clear she addressed the air before her. 

“Everyone gets discouraged sometimes,” she said. “I do, we all 
do. It don’t mean a thing.” 

She did not look at either Evan or Rosen as she spoke, the 
words fell with an utter impersonality, and still they both felt not 
quite a rebuke in them, but an odd finality, a separation, as if she 
had walked to the window of a lighted room and drawn a curtain. 

Rosen led the way at his quick, nervous pace, across the hall, 
toward the open door of the studio. Evan followed him. Topsy and 
Todd, one by one, stood up. Todd left the house by the back door, 
Topsy went into the hall. She glanced toward the studio, paused, 
turned, and ran up the front stairs. 

“Come on, Stevie,” said Jessica. “We got company.” 

She took her husband’s hand and drew him to his feet. 

“Evan’s funny,” she said. “Kids are funny. They can’t figure 
how anybody our age would ever get blue. They’d be surprised, 
wouldn't they, if they knew how things stay the same? Just the 
same.” 

She felt his hand tighten upon her big, warm hand. She led 
him toward the studio. 

Rosen was standing before Evan’s picture, his lean, clear- 
featured face quite brilliant with excitement. 

“I can’t get over it, Davenport,” he said, “what you’ve done for 
this guy.” 

It was typical of his natural delicacy that he phrased his sur- 
prise and pleasure as praise of the master, not of the pupil. Stephen, 
normally the most generous of men, would have heard him, a day 
earlier, with delight. He was less than delighted now. 
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“Crap,” he said. “People don’t get better so you'd notice it in 
two weeks. Or two months or two years. Stop talking through your 
hat, Rosen; we aren’t clients.” 

But Alfred Rosen was no courtier. The perception which now 
lighted his face with such rare excitement, obliterated, for the mo- 
ment, all interest in persons. He continued to speak almost as if 
neither Stephen nor Evan was there. 

“That’s true,” he said, slowly. “That big thing of George’s I’ve 
got at the galleries, the men with the masks, isn’t just the best 
thing he’s done so far, it’s probably the best he'll do for years. It’s 
what you'd call a handsome accident. But this. . . this . . .” 

He paused, moistening his lips, moving his head closer to the 
canvas and swaying it back again. He smiled. 

“It’s clumsy,” he said. “It’s inconsistent. Look how the middle 
falls out, that block of thin green. Fumbling, that’s what it is. Fum- 
bling in a direction. Toward something authentic that’s him the 
way you're you.” 

He turned and looked at Evan. He made a curious, short, 
breathy sound like a catching of surprised laughter. 

“Kchah,” he said. “Some minutes in this business are worth a 
lot.” 

» Evan was standing tall. Gratitude made his voice humble, but 
there was a mature assurance in his face. 

“Thanks,” he said. “You may have to wait, Rosen, but I shan’t 
waste my time.” 

It was a dramatic moment. Alfred Rosen was not fond of 
drama. He jerked down the sides of his jacket and made his stereo- 
typed, shrugging gesture, the smart guy, the agent. 

“Yeah,” he said. “And load me with stuff that nobody will 
look at for the next twenty-five years. Eh, Davenport?” 

But Stephen did not hear him. He was standing before his own 
picture. His shoulders sagged, his hands hung open at his sides, and 
the fair, heavy mask of his face worked in a shocking nakedness of 
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emotion. Then he spoke, his voice deep and thick as if with physical 
pain. 

“Sterility,” he said. “Beautiful, accomplished, superb sterility. 
Repetition, repetition, the same record over and over. Topsy’s age, 
young enough to be my son. Sterile, accomplished, old. Old.” 

The three who faced him were totally immobilized, a group of 
waxworks badly executed and conveying no emotional impression 
whatever. 

‘The working of Stephen’s face ceased; it dulled to a flat quies- 
cence as if a soporific had begun to work upon pain. He extended 
his hands, lifted the heavy canvas from the easel, carried it to the 
further wall and stood it upon the floor, face inward. It slipped a 
little, leaving a line of wet paint upon the plaster. He pushed it 
back into position with his foot and walked out of the room. 

Still no one spoke. Mr. Rosen felt extremely ill. 

After a long pause, Jessica cleared her throat. 

“Well, what do you know?” she said. “Don’t you worry, Evan, 
we ain't nuts around here all the time, just most of the time. What 
say we go get another cup of coffee? Or some whisky. There’s a 
nice, fresh bottle, never been opened, down on the shelf in the laun- 
dry room. You run get it, Evan, right over the tubs.” 

She straightened her back, nodding at them, smiling. 

“No sense us chasing after him. When he feels blue like that, 
you've just got to leave him get over it. Mr. Rosen’s used to him, 
ain’t you, Mr. Rosen?” 

Like children, they followed her from the room. 


In the upper hall, Topsy’s door opened. She confronted her 
father. 

“Mr. Rosen like Evan’s picture?” 

“Yes,” said Stephen. 

Their faces stared blindly past each other. Topsy’s looked small 
and white. 
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“You mean an awful lot?” 

“Yes.” ; 

“Oh, dear.” The words were a whisper. “Oh, dear, oh, dear. 
Now he'll be worse than ever.” 

Suddenly she whirled about and the door slammed behind 
her. Through it Stephen could hear the low, unaccented, continu- 
ous murmur of her weeping. He walked into his own room and 
slammed his own door. He sat down on the edge of the bed. 

“No wonder I never get anywhere,” he said. “Scenes—crying, 
hysterical kids. Oh, God damn everybody in the world.” 


a/ 





ODD WALKED QUICKLY DOWN THE DARK ROAD, THE HURRICANE 
_ lamp in his hand. 

I was sure that Ellen would come down to the ravine this after- 
noon, he thought. It cleared off so nice, around four. I was sure that 
she’d come. I was sure that she’d come. 

The lamp was heavy. Its cold ring pressed into his fingers. He 
shifted it from hand to hand. 

Even if Mrs. Tucker stays in the room, he thought, I’ve got to 
find some way to make it different. I can’t be the way I was before, 
just forgetting her. Mama doesn’t mind when Papa gets that way, 
so interested in what he’s doing he forgets about everyone, but 
they've been married a long time, and she isn’t like Ellen . . . 

Not to act different from the way I did before, only to feel 
different. If I really feel different, she'll know it. She'll know it be- 
cause she cares about it so much. 

He stumbled in the dark, seeing the soft face with its intense, 
unbeautiful changes of color, the flushing, the pallor. He saw the 
anxious, vulnerable eyes. 

Why do I know she cares about it so much? he thought, wea- 
rily. I never knew things like that about people before. Why do I 
have to know she cares about it so much? 

This time he went directly to the front door, with no hesita- 
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tion. The sound of the bell came through it, harsh and raw. Then 
there were several seconds of silence before it was followed by a 
heavy footfall. The door swung sharply inward and Mrs. Tucker 
stood framed in it, blocking his entry. 

“Ellen’s sick,” she said. 

Her loud, flat voice was empty of expression, but her face was 
somewhat diminished from his memory of it, less full of inhuman 
certitude, 

“Sick?” 

He heard his own voice like an echo, flat and empty as her 
own. 

“Oh, not bad. Just so’s to need bed-rest couple of days. That's 
why we got to keep her out of school, you know. She’s doctorin’ for 
her heart.” 

He could not keep the shock from his mute face, 

Mrs. ‘Tucker laughed shortly. 

“I'd ought to learn better than tell people what ails her,” she 
said. “Don’t know why you can’t ever say a heart condition without 
everybody’s got her dug right under. Long’s she don’t shove her- 
self, it ain’t nothing, getting better all the time. Watch you don’t 
start treating her like an invalid, now. Get her to worrying. Worry 
never cured nothing,” 

Her voice grew louder as she spoke, but still the same oddly 
diminished look was on her face, and her thick fingers straightened 
and flexed by her sides as if they had a life of their own. 

Todd looked at her, the fear, like icy knowledge, moving qui- 
etly into his blood. 

It’s worse than Ellen thinks, or Mr. Tucker thinks. . . . The 
doctor tried to fool them all, but he couldn’t fool her. She knows. 

He stared at the smooth braids, the flat, white brow, the immo- 
bile features, the cold, strong face; and suddenly, fiercely, he was 
aware of a strength that was greater than this woman’s strength, hot 
against her chill: an extraordinary surplus of life, a power of out- 
flowing love. 
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“O.K.,” he said. “Will you let me know when to come back?” 

The words, courteously, almost indifferently spoken, brought 
a grim half smile of approval to Mrs. Tucker’s lips. 

“Til be by, or I'll send Lem,” she said. And then, with an un- 
characteristic awkwardness, as if the act of paying a compliment 
were foreign and surprising to her: “I like to see a kid that don’t 
make a song and dance out of nothing.” 

Still, the hot, outflowing strength upheld him. 

“O.K. Thanks.” He nodded and turned down the steps. 

“Too bad you had the trip for nothing.” ? 

The words came after him with an unfinished sound, as if 
there were something else that she would have liked to say, but 
when he turned his head, she had shut the door without further 
farewell. 

He walked out into the road and along it. The muscles of his 
face were set and aching and his hand tightened upon the ring of 
the hurricane lamp until the metal bruised his fingers, but still the 
strange, fierce emotions poured from him in a living openness that 
was more terrible than grief or joy. 

He had forgotten Mrs. Tucker. He thought only of Ellen, 
with an intensity so consuming, so overwhelming, that he had no 
identity with his waking body, no future, and no past. It was as if 
the possibility of Ellen’s death, now that he had faced it for the 
first time, had brought him only a total realization of the present, 
and of her alive. 

Ageless, neither a boy nor a man, simply a life opened to a life, 
he moved in his undirected and stumbling body through the dark- 
ness until, after he had gone for some distance, his mind wavered, 
his face broke, and he was Todd Davenport again, just sixteen, and 
up against a good deal for anyone to handle. 

She'll be all right, he told himself. I imagine things. I’m not 
used to people with anything wrong. She'll be all right, of course 
she will. 

His lips moved in the darkness, forming the silent words. 
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He began to run in the dark. As he ran, he saw again in his 
mind a picture of Mrs. Tucker’s face. Words came aloud, aimless, 
angry words. 

“The old bat,” he gasped as he ran. “The damned old bat.” 


AS 





LFRED ROSEN WOKE EARLY. HE RAN HIS SHAVING WATER INTO 

the bathroom washbowl in a gentle stream that was hardly 

more: than a trickle. He carried his shoes in his hand as he went 

downstairs and put them on in the lower hall. His caution pro- 
ceeded from no tender love of those who still slept. 

He felt the little box in his pocket and walked tiptoe through 
the house to the kitchen. Jessica was there, as he had known he 
would find her, inhabiting her morning world alone. 

She was standing by the kitchen window, a cup of coffee in 
her hand. Her face was lifted to the pale arch of the sky. Her skin 
was fresh from its scrubbing with cold water, her crisp hair was 
brushed and bound in its high knot, but she still wore an old dress- 
ing gown of Stephen’s. It was deep red, of a fine tie silk. Stephen 
had bought it in one of his rare moments of personal luxury and 
discarded it when it became tight across his massive shoulders. The 
full folds into which it fell now caressed without concealing the 
strong, Praxitelean line from shoulder to waist, from waist to bare 
instep. 

Mr. Rosen caught his breath. Then his lips lifted. 

The first time I’ve ever seen her look dressed with her clothes 
on, he thought. 

“Happy birthday,” he said. “Many of them.” 
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Jessica turned, her hand outstretched and palm upward, her 
lips curved in a smile that was at once gracious and a little absent. 

“Going to be cold and bright,” she said. “It mostly always is, 
my birthday; isn’t that odd? My mother said it was like that the day 
I was born.” 

She gestured him toward a chair and went to the stove. She 
poured another cup of coffee and set it before him. He pushed it 
away a little, looking at her. 

“When I was born,” remarked his voice, surprising them 
both, “ ‘the wind was north.’” 

Jessica stared. “Why, whoever noticed such a thing, a time like 
that!” 

He grinned, embarrassed. “Shakespeare. It doesn’t mean any- 
thing. I’m still asleep.” 

“You and Stevie!” Jessica sighed, comfortably. “It was years be- 
fore I caught on to the stuff he gives out with being just books, not 
plain crazy. I never saw the pastime to books myself. Sure takes all 
kinds to make a world, doesn’t it?” 

Her face, as she spoke, had the wide, vague thoughtfulness of 
a child. Alfred Rosen caught his breath. 

“I met you on your birthday,” he said abruptly. “Fifteen years 
ago. You look just the same.” 

“Oh, go on, white hair almost! The both of us, Mr. Rosen. 
Stevie, he’s the one that don’t change, except to flesh up some. You 
want your breakfast yet?” 

“Tl wait.” He ran one finger in a semicircle around the edge 
of his saucer. “Fifteen years is a long time, Jessica. Not that it mat- 
ters, but I just wondered . . . Why do you always call me Mr. 
Rosen?” 

She looked puzzled. “It’s just the way I think of you.” 

“Yes, but why?” 

He was angry with himself for having brought it up in the 
first place. He felt thwarted, childish, a boor. His voice persisted, 
out of his control, “But why?” 
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Her eyes considered the question with that wide, vague, child- 
like look of impersonal thought. 

“I suppose it’s what I got used to at the start,” she said. “Tt 
come more natural, then, you know, you not being our kind.” 

He felt as if she had struck him. 

“You mean,” he said quietly, “my being a Jew?” 

“Why, no.” Her level eyes were puzzled but not in the least 
disturbed. “I mean, being rich, you know, and Stevie’s boss.” 

“His boss?” 

She considered. 

“Well, I guess not, really, but it sure seems that way, you pay- 
ing out the money for his work and all.” 

‘Til be damned.” The innocent absurdity obliterated, for the 
moment, everything else from his mind. He caught in his breath, 
grinning and shaking his head. “Tl be damned. Davenport's boss. 
Me.” 

But the shock of the imagined blow returned, a cold emptiness 
in the chest. She must have grown up in a hotbed of it, he thought, 
Jessica—the people who haven't anything else to feel good about 
except being Gentile and white. ) 

“Jessica . . .” His voice checked and then plunged. “Jessica, 
are you conscious of my being Jewish?” 

She answered amiably, if without much interest. 

“Why, sure.” 

His finger tips traced the edge of the saucer again. 

“I hope I don’t bore you, but it’s something I’ve been giving 
a lot of thought to lately. My being a Jew, and what I ought to do 
about it, I mean.” 

She looked confused. 

“I don’t get it. What could you do about it? Either you are or 
you ain’t, seems to me.” 

“I mean politically, or morally, or something. Everybody in 
the world doesn’t feel the way you and Stephen do, Jessica. Think 
back before you were married.” 
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She started, a shade of concern on her face. 

“Now, how come Stevie’d ever tell you a thing like that! I don’t 
even recall telling him about it myself.” 

It was Rosen’s turn to be puzzled. 

“A thing like what?” 

“Why, about my pa used to be so down on the Jews. There 
wasn’t nothing to it. Just he always had bad luck and it gave him 
someone to pick on.” 

He moved the saucer a little away from him. 

“But yourself, Jessica.” He was embarrassed, almost shocked, 
by his own persistence; and still he was driven to persist. “How do 
you feel yourself? Not about me, just about Jews in general.” 

“Why, there’s Jews and Jews, same as I told Topsy a spell back. 
I bet you see a lot that you wouldn’t want to be took for the same 
kind.” 

He was astonished by her simplicity. 

“To my shame, yes.” 

“What’s the shame? That time we was in this foreign island, 
Majorca, there used to be these bunches of Americans getting 
drunk or acting dumb, and I'd wish I could talk foreign enough to 
tell the neighbors they wasn’t anything to me. I wasn’t going back 

on America, feeling like that. Just, there’s kinds of anyone you don’t 
want to be bunched in with.” 

I was a fool to try, thought Alfred Rosen wearily. She's just 
too damned innocent to see the problem. She’s like no one else. 

Still, he could not quite let it go. 

“Tt’s not the same thing,” he said. “If people had ever been 
stuck in gas chambers for being Americans you'd find that out.” 

But the conversation had begun to strike her as too general. 
Already she was a little bored. 

“But that was Germans,” she said. “And we won the war. What 
you need now’s your breakfast.” 

She got up and went to the stove. 

“T’m going to start your bacon,” she said. 
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Her indifference was like the tender indifference of a fine 
June day. She was wholly kind, wholly friendly; but she was, sim- 
ply, not interested. 

Alfred Rosen gave it up. He turned toward the window. 

“Brighter and bluer by the minute,” he said. “You've got a 
birthday worth having.” 

She laughed, a child’s laugh of pleasure. The face to which 
his eyes returned was radiant. 

“More ways'n you know!” she cried. “More ways’n you know!” 

Then she bent forward, searching his eyes as if she weighed 
his inmost truth. 

“Can you keep a secret? Always, I mean, Mr. Rosen, and never 
let on that I knew?” 

Oh, God, I’d forgotten. 

She stood before him, tall and radiant in her pride. Her voice 
was deep and grave. 

“Mr. Rosen, this very day the men are coming to install my 
Bendix!” 

For the second time in a fortnight, the implications of the Pal- 
estinian question for the Jewish man of conscience were washed 
away in a turbulence of phantasmal waters. Alfred Rosen stared 
blankly before him, feeling his heart and his belly churned in hot 
soapsuds, rinsed three times, and spun damp dry. 

He felt so much that he could feel nothing. He turned from 
her, and his eyeballs stung as if he had stared at the sun. 

“What makes you think so?” he said. His voice was thin and 
dry like a crackling of paper. 

“I just caught on. He said, installed.” 

“It isn’t a Bendix,” said Mr. Rosen abruptly. “It’s a big mirror. 
Evan told me.” 

But lost in her vision she was completely insulated from reality. 

“That kid,” she said laughing. “Why between his work and 
thinking about Topsy, Mr. Rosen, he can’t tell his backside from 
his elbow if you'll pardon an old expression.” 
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And once more Alfred Rosen gave up. He gave up in a dull, 
unemotional letting go that was like a letting go of life. You haven't 
much longer to live, Mr. Rosen. Oh, haven’t I, Doctor? Well, well. 

As if to fill time, to bridge an awkward pause in a lagging con- 
versation, he lifted his hand and fumbled in the pocket of his coat, 
bringing out the little box. He thrust it at her ungraciously. 

“Here,” he said. “Something from me.” 

She tore at the bits of sealing tape with fingers made clumsy 
by eagerness, 

“Oh, say,” she exclaimed. “You didn’t ought to took the trou- 
ble, you so busy and all. My, that’s dainty!” 

She took the pin from the box and lifted it to the opening of 
her dressing gown. 

“You pick the nicest things! That pretty scarf, last year. Say, 
thank you loads!” 

The safety catch baffled her fingers. She turned the pin over 
and saw the karat mark on the gold. She caught her breath. 

“Why,” she whispered, “it’s real.” 

She lifted her head, her eyes moist. 

. “Oh, Mr. Rosen, after all the things you done for us about 
New Mexico and all! Why, except my wedding ring, I never had 
a real jewelry. Oh, honest, I could cry!” 

He stared at her again, his own eyes burning dry. 

“Glad you like it,” he said. 

“Like it!’ She turned the pin in her hand, the pretty stones, 
blue and white, the circle that held them which was real, solid 
gold. Then a curious look crossed her face, anxious, tender, a strange 
mingling of love and doubt. 

“Mr. Rosen,” she said slowly, “I’m going to ask you something. 
It don’t seem fair to ask, and I’d even give the pin back, only I know 
you'd want me to keep it . . .” 

She broke off. 

“What is it, Jessica?” 
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“It just hit me . . . if he knew it was a real jewelry . . . well, 
he might feel bad he’d never thought to get me one himself. You 
know how he worries for stuff he done, or ought to done, or didn’t 
do. Like you and that Jewishness business. Would you be disap- 
pointed if I didn’t tell him it was a real jewelry, Mr. Rosen? Would 
you care a lot?” 

Our natures are mixed. To love in utter selflessness is not possi- 
ble to the greatest heart for very long. Alfred Rosen was still bound, 
hand and foot; and yet, at that moment, he was conscious of an eas- 
ing in his body, as if at the slightest imaginable loosening of a bond. 

“That's a good idea,” he said. “Of course it’s no cabochon emer: 
ald, anyway, but just the same, as you say, if he thought you'd 
wanted things like that . . .” 

The gratitude that flooded her eyes shocked him. He turned 
away, but her voice gave him no escape. 

“You're one in a million,” she said gently. “One in a million.” 

He could not answer, though the silence was worse to en- 
dure than the sound of her voice. The pipes at the sink gave a 
sudden gurgle. 

Jessica lifted her head as if she heard music. 

“That’s him!” she said. “Flushin’. It sounds down here. Todd 
and Topsy’s been and gone back, and Evan sleeps till I call him. 
Here, take your egg. I'll just skin up and yank my dress on.” 

She set the plate on the table. She laid a firm hand for a mo- 
ment on his shoulder, pressing it affectionately as if it might have 
been Todd’s, or Evan’s. 

“Well,” she said. 

She left him. 


Alfred Rosen sat down at the table. He picked up his fork and 
laid it down again. 

“No bread,” he said aloud. 

He got up. He went to the breadbox and took a dry slice that 
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was already cut from the homemade loaf. He looked about for but- 
ter, saw none, and went back to the table. He sat down and picked 
up his fork again. 

There was no expression upon his face, and his motions were 
like those of a man who is neither awake nor asleep. : 
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ESSICA’S BIRTHDAY, THOUGHT STEPHEN. HE SAT ON THE EDGE 

of the bed and thrust one foot into its fleece-lined slipper. He 
held the mate in his hands, regarding it vaguely, turning it over 
and over. Jessica’s birthday. 

And she loves them. Three hundred and sixty-five days of 
cooking, washing, digging a garden, holding a pose, coming to bed; 
and then she’s a year older, a year nearer dying, and she loves it, 
she’s happy. 

He appeared to recognize the object in his hands with a start 
of recognition for another slipper. He put it on. 

Well, and why not? He thought. Every day is only itself for 
her, just that. Never seeing the sun coming in a window, a head 
turning, a hand closing and suddenly the fear: I was supposed to 
show them how it looked, and I put it off, and now there isn’t time. 

He set both feet together and stood upon them. 

I hate her, he thought, suddenly. What chance have I got 
against that goodness, that simplicity, that assumption that the 
lark’s on the wing, the snail’s on the thorn, and Stevie’s a fine, hard- 
working man? 

He began to walk an invisible tightrope from bed to window, 
holding his big body in delicate balance. 

Sure, he thought, pin it on Jessica. If you can’t admit that 
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you're old, that you're getting nowhere, that you’ve wasted half of 
your life, pin it on Jessica. Or go down and read the papers: Reds 
force Allied lines to retreat, Chinese in new attack. Then you can 
feel really virtuous. Then you can enjoy a morning of buggering 
tomfoolery with the noblest motives in the world. 

He buttoned the apple-green bed jacket. Yes, it was beginning 
to smell again and tomorrow he’d certainly have to wear one of 
those christed shirts that pulled in the shoulders. He turned toward 
the door just as Jessica entered the room. 

She was untying the red silk bathrobe, and as she stepped into 
the full beam of light from the east window she let it fall from her 
shoulders and tossed it upon the bed. 

“Your bacon’s done,” she said. “I come up to yank a dress on 
before I started your eggs.” 

Her eyes, wide beneath the straight black brows, the smooth 
white forehead, rested on his face with the uncomplicated stillness 
of a summer day. Stephen crossed the room quickly and put his 
arms around her. He laid his cheek against her cheek. 

“Oh, Jess,” he said. “I love you. I really love you.” 

His voice was deep and uneven. 

» “Sure,” she said. She rubbed the backs of his shoulders with 
her hands and moved her cheek against his cheek. Still troubling, 
said her eyes, seriously. Not quite all right yet. “Sure,” she said 
again. 

She drew herself from his arms and began to dress. She stood 
before the mirror, fastening a brooch at her throat. 

“Lookit, Steve,” she said. “Ain’t this cute? Mr. Rosen just 
passed it to me downstairs, for my birthday.” 

He glanced toward her idly. “Nice of him.” 

The lift of her head and the parting of her lips was charming. 
She’s like a kid about presents, Stephen thought. I ought to give 
her things like that, sometimes, to surprise her. When we live in 
New York again, or some reasonable place. Come home with a few 
flowers. 
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To please her, he came nearer and looked down. He started, 
looked again, and controlled his face with a severe effort. 

“Very pretty indeed,” he said. 

But she was hurrying from the room. 

“Steve, do you know what I done? I forgot his toast. Heard 
you flushin’, and clean forgot his toast! Some manners I got.” 

She ran down the stairs before him, amazingly light for her 
majestic size. 

“Hey,” she was calling, “you make out all tight with no toast? 
Excuse me!” 

Now what the hell, thought Stephen heavily, would he have 
done that for? He’s a gentleman. It’s out of character, doing a thing 
like that. What got into him? My God, that’s the sort of thing you'd 
pive-to* 45: 

Why, if Jess was younger I'd think . . . I don’t know that I'd 
think. 

He walked into the kitchen. 

“Morning, Rosen,” he said amicably. He picked up the paper, 
glanced at the headlines. 

Jealousy is the last emotion to which a proud man can admit. 
He reached out one hand, waving it back and forth in a show of 
impatience for the breakfast egg. 

“Never mind toast,” he said. “T’'ll take bread. I want to get go- 


ing.” 
; A new idea struck him. Cute, she said. Damned if she doesn’t 
think it came from a department store. Joke on Rosen. 

“Hope you can amuse Evan this morning, Rosen,” he said. 
“T’'ve got to kick him out of the studio, I’m afraid. I’m working some’ 
thing out, and I'll need quiet.” 

“Sure. Sure, Davenport.” 

Stephen pushed back his chair and stood up. 

“Getting late,” he said. “Id better get at it.” 

Rosen sighed, his dark eyes appearing, for a minute, to take a 
deep inward look. ‘Then he spoke, slowly. 
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“Better put that picture back on the easel,” he said. “Look at 
it hard. Look at that wonderful long diagonal across her back. And 
don’t think too much.” 

There was a pause before Stephen answered, and when he 
did, it was with an apparent irrelevance. 

“You shouldn’t have given that pin to Jess, Rosen,” he said. 
“It was too much to spend on us. But I’m glad she has it.” 

And he walked quickly from the room. 


He set the canvas upon the easel again; and it was wonderful, 
that long diagonal, satisfied in its stress by the vertical patch of light 
upon the wall behind her. Rosen was tight. He sat in the armchair, 
staring at it. But there was a blurred line across the top, where it 
had rested against the wall, and halfway down one side was the 
print of the heel of his palm. 

His wife is dead, he thought. I should have given Jess some- 
thing like that. Childishness, kicking Evan out this way. I'll call 
him in as soon as he comes down. I'll get to work. 

He reached for the notebook and the pencil on the table beside 
him. Helplessly, compulsively, like a drunkard reaching for the bot- 
tle that he has sworn not to touch today, he began to write. 

“About this twilight-of-an-era business, if we can’t plan for the 
future, we can live in the present. Take care of the means and the 
ends will take care of themselves. The public.responsibility is worth 
nothing if it only springs from a sense of private guilt.” 

He bit a small piece from the eraser and worked it between 
his teeth. 

“The final joke on the human race will be when we all kill 
each other off for the kindest motives: Fearless Fosdick running 
around shooting everyone so they won't eat the poisoned beans.” 

He lifted his head and stared at the picture: Jessica, light on 
a wall, the heaviness of water, the patience of simple women. 

Well, I told her, he thought. Now she can thank him de- 
cently. The poor guy. They're out in the kitchen . . . 
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He rubbed his hand over his face and wrote again. 

“The important thing is the individual in his newness. But 
there is no newness. We play the same record over and over again. 
Only sometimes, outside, a bird sings in a tree.” 

Til let Evan in. T’ll go out and talk to them. In a minute. Just 
a minute. As soon as I get it. 

“Not to be discouraged when the record begins again,” he 
wrote. “Only to keep open, to listen for the bird.” 

I should have gone in to Topsy when she was crying so last 
night. I heard her, and I didn’t even wonder why. I only wished 
she'd shut up. Poor Rosen, seeing Jess and me, his wife dead. Maybe 
it’s no real kindness, having him here so often, the way we do. The 
hell with that, he’s the one to decide that. 

“To listen,” he wrote again, slowly, “for the bird.” 

The scream of a phoenix from beneath his chair could hardly, 
at that moment, have caught his attention. 


PO 





|OPSY HESITATED FOR A MOMENT AT THE KITCHEN DOOR. 

Then, her lips set in a smile and her hand lifted before her, 
holding a package wrapped in pink paper and tied with a bow, she 
stepped into the room. 

“Mama?” 

But the kitchen was empty. The prearranged smile dropped 
from her lips and she sighed, as if for a moment she had let herself 
lay down a heavy load. She walked out into the back porch and 
opened the door of the icebox. 

* “Ought to eat something,” said her lips, soundlessly. “No point 
to foolin’ around on an empty stomach.” 

She drew out a bottle of milk and drank a little from it in slow, 
medicinal sips, like a convalescent child reluctantly obeying its 
nurse. She went back into the kitchen. 

The sink pipes gurgled. 

Basement, that was. Down cellar, laundrying. 

She took up once again the parcel with the bow, the birthday 
smile. 

“Mama? Happy birthday.” 

Jessica was not washing clothes. The packing barrels now 
stood in orderly range, the cement floor was freshly scrubbed, and 
she was kneeling, hammer in hand, by an old armchair, moved by 
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mistake, whose missing leg she had just replaced with a block of 
wood. 

She lifted her head. 

“Say, another present! What a day!” 

Then she started. “Honey, you're white as a sheet. You all 
right?” 

“It's the light down here,” said Topsy. “I feel fine. What you 
doing?” 

Jessica rose to her feet. Her head lifted, but her face was secret 
and shy. 

“This place always been a mess,” she said. “No place to set 
down,” 

She dusted off her hands on the sides of her tight skirt. Her 
eyes regarded the empty space, newly cleared by the sink where the 
barrels had been piled. 

“Sit down?” said Topsy. “Down here? What for?” 

“Just in case,” said Jessica, vaguely. She took the present 
quickly from Topsy’s hand. “Oh, look how pretty you got it done 
up. Seem’s a shame to untie that bow.” 

She slipped the ribbon over a corner of the box with thick, gen- 
tle fingers. 

“Oh,” she said. “Oh, my goodness.” 

It was a nightgown of white pleated chiffon. 

“It was in Santa Barbara,” said Topsy. “They had it in this 
store window pinned up to look like it was blowing backward. And 
I thought about that old statue of the lady with the wings and no 
head, and how she looks like you.” She broke off, her face rapt, re- 
covering the vision. “In the shape, I mean,” she added. 

Jessica was barely listening. Her eyes were fixed in reverent 
excitement upon the nightgown. 

“But the money!” she said, at last. “What it must have cost, 
Topsy!” 

“Seventeen ninety-eight,” said Topsy, gravely. 

“For a nighty? Topsy, where’d you get it?” 
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Topsy hesitated. “Well, I earned it.” 

“You never! Right then, with me worryin’ my brains out to 
feed us good enough so’s he wouldn’t get into a worse spell about 
things than ever— Honey, you're a sketch!” 

She laughed, without reproach, throwing her arm around 
Topsy’s shoulders. “What'd you do, cook? Clean?” 

“No. And, well, that’s why I didn’t do it again, Mama, and 
make some money for the house, too. I didn’t feel it would be right 
to spend money I earned like that on something practical.” 

“Earned like what? Topsy, what did you do?” 

“Well . . .” Topsy looked away. “You remember that man that 
Mr. Rosen brought over one night? The one that got upset because 
Papa kept crumpling his pencil pictures into the wastebasket and 
the fire and all? And Papa got so mad at him and yelled?” 

“What about him?” 

“Well, this idea just come to me, so when he was going I run 
out and asked him where he lived. So after you was in bed, I 
cleaned out the wastebaskets, and there was three or four of those 
pictures hardly tore at all. So I ironed them flat and the next day I 
went by his place and said he could have them for seventeen ninety- 
eight.” 

“Oh, Topsy!” 

“He was delighted,” said Topsy. “He wanted lots more, but I 
said, no, I only needed that particular sum.” She paused, glancing 
sidewise at her mother; and suddenly her face worked and her voice 
came timid and small. “Mama,” she said, “you see it was all right, 
don’t you, you resembling that statue so much, and all? You can 
see how it was different, can’t you, to doing it like just for 
groceries?” 

There was a sharp struggle in Jessica’s face. She loved Topsy, 
and she had a profound courtesy for occasions, an innate courtliness 
which made it a matter of exquisite pain to her that a moment of 
giving should be marred. She shook her head sadly. 

“It was bad for anything,” she said. “He drew them pictures 
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out of himself, Topsy. People like him ain’t like us. It’s all right to 
kid them around about they want to go to another place, or dig a 
well, or something like that. But his pictures . . .” 

She made herself look at the small, unhappy face. 

“I guess you know, all right, honey,” she said gently. “Feeling 
like you do about Evan, I guess you know now.” 

The bright head bowed, the strange, bright eyes welled over. 

“I knew it was bad this morning,” Topsy whispered. “Just this 
morning, when I took it out from under the bed, and I thought, I 
wouldn’t of done like that to him.” 

“Sure,” said Jessica, softly. “Sure.” She cast about in her heart 
for comfort. “Anyway, it’s just beautiful,” she said; “and besides, 
you done it before you knew it was bad. People don’t have to 
trouble for things they done before they knew.” 

“Yes,” said Topsy. “That’s so, isn’t it? That's so.” 

She lifted her head. A little warmth came back to her skin. 
The two turned apart. For a moment they seemed to have forgotten 
each other’s presence. Jessica swished the nightgown before her, 
watching the fall of the pleated folds. Topsy’s face was still. Her 
eyes widened and deepened, appearing to change in hue as if they 
teflected the colors of a tropic sea. 

After a long moment she spoke. 

“But only about their work,” she said. “It’s different, like you 
said, if it’s about something like a well, or a place . . . if you know 
it’s for the best, I mean. That it will turn out for the best.” 

“Sure.” Jessica’s voice was absent. “Sure.” 

“Mama?” The words very light and quick, now, very casual. 
“Mama, how come Papa asked you to marry him?” 

“I was modeling for him,” Jessica answered simply. “For the 
shape, you know. And he was lonesome. It wasn’t no more than 
natural, him being the kind he is.” 

“Evan don’t want to paint me,” said Topsy, sadly. 

“Goodness!” Jessica exclaimed, “I should hope not!” 


“I did suggest it,” ‘Topsy said. 
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“Topsy!” Jessica turned her head and stared, robbed of words. 
But the pure, sad face of the girl shamed her. Innocent, just inno- 
cent. Troublin’ for fear he thought she weren’t pretty enough to 
paint. 

“Why, honey,” she said, “you’re beautiful, don’t you know 
that? Only nature’s nature, honey, and why take chances?” 

She broke off, blushing at her own words, and when she spoke 
again her voice was shy and oddly touched with pity. 

“You don’t have no call to worry, honey,” she said. “I’m not 
sayin’ men are bad. Just that they act different to the kind that goes 
out modelin’ alone for strangers and a girl they know is good, a girl 
that was fetched up like you.” 

“I get it,” said Topsy. She spoke slowly, slowly. “I get what 
you mean.” 

A strange light poured into her face. It was still grave, but 
transfigured. It was lifted, as if in a dedication of purpose. 

Jessica reached out and patted her hand. “Sure,” she said. 
“You'll make out.” Then, once more, she held the nightgown at 
arm’s length. “Only thing is,” she remarked, as if to herself, “I don’t 
know when I'd ever get up the nerve to put it on. I'd feel... 
why, I'd feel nekkid.” 

» Lost in the shy, modest mazes of her thought, she was sur- 
prised by the odd little crow of laughter, like a choking shout, 
which burst from Topsy as she ran from the room and up the cellar 
stairs. 


Jessica looked once more at the nightgown and replaced the 
cover on the box. She touched the little circle of pearls and sap- 
phires at her throat. He had known right away that it was a real 
jewelry, and he was glad she should have it and glad Mr. Rosen 
should have the pleasure of giving it to her. She looked at the 
empty space, freshly cleared beside the tubs. 

“Some birthday,” she whispered. “Some birthday.” 
She started to climb the cellar stairs. 
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And Toddy, she thought, sticking that paper bag in my hand 
and running off. Narcissus bulbs. Because he remembered I like 
them when we're places where it gets cold, wintertimes. 

' There was no one in the kitchen, but a penciled note lay upon 
the table. 

“Dear Mrs. D., I was going to plaster the holes out here for 
your birthday, but I'd have to knock some old plaster loose and 
Rosen says this is no time to make a racket. So I’ve fixed myself a 
sandwich like Todd. Expect me when you see me. Evan.” 

Jessica read it through carefully, forming the words with her 
lips. Her eyes deepened to a profundity of calm gentleness. 

“Aimin’ to fix my wall,” she murmured. “Honestly. Aw.” She 
stood still, her back straight, her head high, her eyes, so perfectly 
spaced beneath the classic brows, staring before her. “Aimin’ to 
fix my wall!” 

Her head turned. She saw the hole in the plaster, the ugly, 
gaping hole where the lucky picture had looked so nice. And 
abruptly she turned away. 

It was ungrateful to feel any way but good on her birthday. 
It was foolish to put any stock in stuff like that, and besides it was 
just supposed to work for Catholics, anyway. But still, for several 
unwilling seconds, the words repeated themselves in her mind, the 
ungrateful, uneducated words of which she was ashamed: I wish 
he hadn’t pulled it down. Not just now, some way or other. Not 
right now. 

And, with the*words, a picture came suddenly before her eyes. 
She saw Topsy’s face, as it had been there for a moment, down in 
the cellar, transfigured, full of light. 

What had made her look like that? 

Something we was talking about. Something I said . . . 

But Jessica could not remember. 


24 





OPSY HAD RUN INTO THE ORCHARD, WHERE SHE STOOD UNDER 
"alesis bare boughs, her face lifted to the sky, brightness to bright- 
ness. The unclouded innocence, the pure purpose that illuminated 
it, lifted it for the moment to a beauty beyond physical beauty. It 
was a face transformed; chaste, almost stern in its dedicated radiance, 
the face of an inspired boy. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Yes, that’s all I’ve got to do. That girl 
from Taos, the one Papa called the Unbaked Tart, the one they 
didn’t like to have around . . . And then, of course, I'll explain 
it, and be like myself again, only it will be too late . . .” 

, The moist lips parted, a golden warmth suffused the thick, 
pale skin of cheeks and throat; the small hands lifted, pressing to- 
gether like the hands of a sculptured child in prayer. 

“And it ain’t bad, fooling him like that,” she whispered. “It 
ain’t like taking those pictures out of the wastebasket. It isn’t about 
his work, and it’s all for the best.” 

She closed her eyes. 

I’ve got to remember her just right... everything about her 
... everything... 

The light went out of her face. It was closed and blank in a 
passion of inner concentration. 

The effect, when her eyes opened again, was startling as an 
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illusion of the theater. The inspired boy was gone, and so was the 
vague, lovely girl who was Topsy Davenport’s accustomed, daily 
self. Except for certain pleasant accidents of figure and coloring, 
the girl who stood in the orchard was a stranger, and not at all a 
nice stranger. Her hair was short and she wore boy’s clothes, but 
deliberately, insolently, as if she underlined the body beneath them. 
The flimsy veil of false modesty that overspread the moist, heavy- 
lidded eyes, the slack, soft mouth, only served to intensify, not to 
conceal, the furtive excitement, the furtive promise beneath it. 

Then she spoke, the inane words serving as no more than a 
vehicle for the sly, wordless meaning of her voice: “I didn’t 
mean that. . . . You know I didn’t mean that. Isn’t he awful, Mrs. 
Davenport? He knows I didn’t mean that . . .” 

And suddenly she started and shuddered, and there was Topsy 
Davenport, her eyes wide and her face flushing. 

“Oh!” she said. It was her own voice, low and small, quiver- 
ing on a low note like wonder, like fear, and still not like fear at 
all. 

She lifted her face to the sky and her eyes answered it again, 
brilliance for brilliance. Her hands rose against her breasts, lifting 
and hiding them at once. 

“I get what she meant,” she said. “That nightgown. Nekkid. 
And I laughed. I didn’t get what she meant.” 

Suddenly she bent her face downward as if the light of the sky 
had hurt her eyes. 

Why would’ it work like that, just looking like that girl, just 
sounding like her? Why would it make you know things inside, just 
to look like that, to sound like that? 

Maybe I shouldn’t . . . maybe it isn’t a right thing to do, 
after all... 

She raised her troubled eyes and started again as if her body 
had received a blow. Evan was coming toward her, through the 
orchard. He was not in the studio, working. He was right outdoors 
in the morning, and he was walking up to her as if he was glad to 
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see her and didn’t even notice that they would be together and 
alone. 

Desperately, in the seconds that remained, her mind, so un- 
used to reason, snatched at reason. He thinks that it would be bad 
because I'm good. But if he did it because he thought I was bad, 
then he'd see it was really good, because I was really good after all 
and it made him want to get married to me, and everything . . . 

Only I wish . . . oh, I wish it would of worked out some other 
way! 

She broke into a little running step, closing the distance be- 
tween them. Not yet. I don’t have to look like her yet. . . . She 
spoke, surprised to hear her own voice sound as it always did, cheer- 
ful and plain. 

“Why ain’t you painting?” she asked. “What you doing out 
here, this time of the day?” 

“The hell if I know.” Evan sniffed. “Apparently your father 
wants the studio to himself.” 

“Oh, dear.” The small, troublesome surprise drove the greater 
trouble from her for the instant. “You mean he’s having to get 
things worked out?” 

“Good Lord.” Evan stared. “That’s exactly what Rosen said. 
What could he work out, at this stage of the game?” 

Topsy shook her head. 

“Oh, it’s not the picture,” she said. “It’s like bombs, and 
Republicans and Democrats, and God, and all.” 

She smiled, with the look of one who has just made everything 
crystal clear. 

“It was probably just Mama’s birthday,” she said. “Birthdays, 
they always seem to make him nervous. Or feeling his picture wasn’t 
no good because Mr. Rosen noticed yours so much. Don’t you fret, 
Evan, I wouldn’t be surprised if you could get back to work even 
tomorrow. Even this aft. Anyway, it’s lovely out.” 

She paused, looking down at the bent grass, at a withered 
apple lying beside her foot. 
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“As a matter of fact,” said Evan, “I wasn’t going to paint, this 
morning. I was going to plaster the kitchen wall.” 

Confusion and frustration made his voice pettish. Topsy con- 
tinued to regard the apple in the grass. 

“You sound an awful lot like Papa when you're mad,” she said 
slowly. 

“Im not mad!” The voice suddenly furious. Then, more 
gravely, “You mean that he, your father, Davenport, just takes 
fits of fooling around?” 

But Topsy did not answer. 

It has to be now, she thought. Before I think about it too much. 
Right now, while it’s morning and we're all alone. 


She turned her face to one side, and once more her eyes closed 
and her features went blank in the passion of intense remembering. 

Now, it’s got to be now. Oh, I hope it’s right to do, I hope it's 
right. 

The sly, secretive eyes opened, the slack lips lifted, veiling 
their urgent knowledge in the insufficient veil. 

“Evan?” 

She saw him start and draw back. 

“You know something funny, Evan? Just when you come out 
here this morning, I was thinkin’ about you. You know what I was 
thinkin’, Evan?” 

He stared at her as if he had never seen her before. 

“You know, Evan?” 

My God, said his eyes. Under all that innocence. How did she 
keep it up so long? 

A queer, sharp, unexpected pain like @ sensation of pure loss 
made his voice dry. 

“T can imagine,” he said. 

She laughed, softly and reproachfully as if at a joke that was 
slightly, very slightly, off-color. 

“You.” The syllable prolonged, repeated. “You.” The smile of 
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secret knowing faded and she sighed. “I got you wrong,” she said. 
“I guess it’s pretty hard to put anything over on you, isn’t it? I guess 
« « - I guess I was just foolish to try . . .” 

Her shoulders, that girl: a way she sort of curled one of them 
forward and then pushed it back, slow, slower. . . . Oh, but it’s 
hard. I can’t remember right. I can’t think of the things to say. 
Please, God, have me remember right. 

“Try what? What do you mean?” 

“I just get scared, sometimes. I get scared that if I don't get 
married, I'll get in trouble. Don’t be mad with me. I know I’m sort 
of crazy to tell you this. I should have known to look at FOUs.sus 
but I just thought maybe . . . maybe you wouldn't catch on to 
the kind I was...” 

It was no longer acting. Topsy, too, was an artist. The little 
frightened whisper of her own voice amazed her, but the amaze- 
ment was felt as by a self apart. The utter, the felt reality of this 
creature whom she now projected, this frightened bad girl con- 

fessing her merited defeat, possessed her as much as it astonished 
her. : 

Only the profundity of unhappy shock in Evan’s face kept the 
two selves terribly apart. She heard him speak harshly, 

“Topsy, would you like to know something? If you'd been 
what I thought you were, I’d have been a damned fool.” 

She was too confused and lost between the fact and the crea- 
tion to understand him. She heard the girl, the other girl, the bad 
one, speak again. 

“There's just one thing I want you to know, Evan... I felt 
about you more, that way, than I did about the others. It wasn’t as 
if . . . as if you were just anyone. It wasn’t just to marry anyone 
so I wouldn't have to be scared about being caught.” 

In trouble. . . being caught... how do I know words 
like that? There are girls who want more than plain kissing, and 
still they don’t want to have to take care of the baby. That’s what 
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she meant, that girl, only it was so different to me that I didn’t 
catch on. 

She stared into the flat mask of shock and loss, and as she 
stared she saw it change. She averted her eyes, unable to bear the 
change, or the dreadful, new understanding, that other girl's un- 
derstanding of what the change meant. 

Tt was exactly ten o'clock in the morning of a cold, windy day 
when Evan George laid his hand on Topsy Davenport's arm and 
led her to the barn. 


LP 





UT HOW HAD SHE DECEIVED HIM SO, AND WHY? wry? 

Evan could feel nothing, neither joy nor remorse, anger 
nor peace. Somehow his lifeless fingers had been able to make him 
decent again, he had been able to sit up a little apart from her and 
look away; but he could move no further, and the meaningless, 
bewildered words that sounded in his head were powerless to move 
the cords of his rigid throat, his open lips, his heavy tongue. 

How had she done it, the face in the orchard, the voice, the 
words, the insinuating body upon which he had snatched the 
shabby little that remained to him, the release, at least, of that pain 
of physical desire which her innocence had forced upon him 
through the weeks just past? How had she done it and why? Why? 

For the innocence which in his shocked moment of discovery 
he had been no longer able to spare was not alone an innocence 
in clinical fact. The wide, strange, open eyes had spoken it; his 
startled head, withdrawn and looking down, had found them open 
and unseeing and terrible in their innocence, like the eyes of a 
blind child. The quiet body spoke it in its deep stillness of passive 
acceptance, responding with neither desire nor fear, only still, in 
a chaste innocence of waiting from which he could no more with- 
hold himself than a breaking wave might turn back from the shore. 

And mind had stopped and the wave broken, obliterating in- 
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dividualities and emotions and questions, so that he lay heavy and 
powerless, remembering nothing of what had passed except that 
it was incomparable, pure and sharp beyond imagining, singular 
beyond a lifetime’s hope of recapture. 

And then he could remember not even so much, or feel any- 
thing beyond a sullen apathy, a consciousness that his manhood 
had been used, practiced upon. He was able to sit up and look 
away. He heard her sit up, stir as if she rose to her knees, and lie 
back again. He waited for her to speak, but she said nothing and 
his throat, his lips, his tongue felt as if they had forgotten how to 
form words, even if words should present themselves to be formed. 

At last he made himself turn his head and look at her. She 
was lying clothed again in her clumsy and concealing garments, 
her face small and quiet, her eyes large and still. Evan George was 
a man of normal experience, but if either face in the hayloft at that 
moment bore the look of a betrayed virgin, it was certainly not 
that of Topsy Davenport. 

Without warning, Evan’s voice returned, shocking him with 
words which he believed himself neither to have felt nor intended. 

“Congratulations,” he said. “You got what you wanted, didn’t 
your” 

Except for the slightest trembling that passed over her face 
she gave no sign of having heard him at all. The silence that had 
been torn by the“stupid and brutal words closed upon Evan so 
shockingly that for a terrible instant he was actually afraid that 
their ugly violence, spoken at such a moment, had driven her mad. 

In his panic contrition he could only stare at her, himself 
made mute, sick with shame and confusion. At last her lips moved 
soundlessly, her hands covered her face, and she sat up. 

“Topsy!” 

At the sound, so shrewd with fear, so anguished, her hands 


dropped. 
“I didn’t mind,” she said gently. “If I'd been what . . . what 
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you think I was... that’s... that’s no more than what you 
should of said.” 

He stared into the eyes that were lifted like a child’s, and still 
were no longer like a child’s but full of an expression that he could 
not understand, a sort of sorrowing kindness, a compassion. He saw 
her head lift and hold itself in an attitude that was strangely like 
that in which Jessica most often stood before Stephen, an attitude 
perfected at once in humility and in pride. He caught his breath, 
for a single instant feeling his own dignity restored and his heart 
drawn toward her, as a man’s to a woman’s, 

But he spoke, and the moment was lost. 

“What do you mean?” ‘ 

The certainty passed from her face, and her voice came 
stumbling, a child’s voice, seeking for meanings in its small store 
of concrete, insufficient words. 

“About . . . about what we just done. I didn’t know, Evan. 
I didn’t know. It isn’t just plain, like how I thought it would be 
« - . like having the baby and taking care of the house, and all. 
- + + It isn’t something that’s just pleasant for itself, I mean . . . 
I... Evan, I didn’t know.” 

He understood her no more than she understood herself. But 
the fumbling words, the vague, uncertain voice, had destroyed the 
moment's insight; and, moreover, to his utter discouragement and 
and horror, looking at the loveliness of her lifted throat, her lifted 
breast, he felt stirring even so soon, so soon again, the first faint 
Premonition that a desire once satisfied can become more, rather 
than less, exorbitant. 

He snapped, his voice pettish and thin, “What are you talking 
about? What didn’t you know?” 

And suddenly the tears poured from her eyes. 

“I didn’t know it was so much a part of everything else, part 
of the way people are all through them, I mean, and different from 
an artesian well, or a new place, or like that. I didn’t know it was 
the same as taking those things out of the wastebasket!” 
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Oh, my God, said Evan’s mind, desperately. My God, my 
God. Not only innocent but cracked. Artesian well? Wastebasket? 
Oh, God, God. 

And as he had known he would, in spite of himself, he had 
seized upon her again and was pushing her back, his mouth upon 
her mouth, one hand on her shoulder, the other fumbling desper- 
ately at her waist. 

She wrenched her mouth aside, she struggled against his 
hands, 

“No,” she whispered. “No. You don’t want to, Evan. I made 
you. You don’t want to.” 

“Damn it, be still. Don’t push me away like that. Of course 
I want to.” 

But she shrank under his hands, shaking, now, as if in the ut- 
most terror of besieged virginity. 

“Oh, no, Evan, no.” The whisper breaking, changing to a 
moan. “You don’t want to. You don’t want to.” 

His hands found her, his mouth spoke against her mouth. 

“It’s all right, Topsy,” he said. “It’s all right, it’s not the way 
you think. I’m going to marry you, Topsy, the way you want me to. 
Don’t be afraid of me, it’s going to be all right. For God’s sake, don’t 
you hear me, don’t you understand? I am going to marry you. Please. 
Please . . .” 

And in an instant, with no gradual slackening or transition, 
she had ceased to struggle. She ceased, indeed, so abruptly that 
he might have believed that she had fainted in his arms if it had 
not been for the tears which poured in heavy, silent flow down her 
cheeks, wetting his mouth. She lay so still beneath the rising of 
the wave that he might have felt, if he could have felt anything 
now beyond that fullness, that rising, that he held a dead girl in 
his embrace. 


When they came down from the loft around noon, Evan was 
already facing the future with more than a Christian resignation, 
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His walk, in fact, had a buoyancy that was just this side of a swag- 
er. 

: For one thing, he understood a little more about what had 
happened. Topsy had told him, humbly and touchingly, about her 
duplicity. She had shown him, to his interested and rather charmed 
surprise, how she could be like people, and she had explained 
about the Unbaked Tart. No man feels dignity in the role of 
virtue beset, and she had restored that part of his self-esteem which 
the past few weeks had shaken by her naive assumption that all 
men were equally tender of feminine virtue and equally prompt 
to take advantage of feminine vice. 

Moreover, in their second embrace, there had been no pos- 
sible doubt as to who had played the aggressor’s role. As he looked 
at the beautiful, humble girl who walked beside him, Evan’s head 
lifted at a slight angle. 

It would not be so bad, really. Topsy might not be quite hu- 
man, but as a creature of mythology, a nymph, a dryad, she was 
unthinkably lovely. And while her response today had been 
limited by fear and lack of experience, still, the memory of her 
earlier kisses assured him that once the strangeness of full sexual 
love was past, a marriage with her would have compensations 
which would greatly outweigh a dearth of general conversation. 
Besides, she was genuinely fond of pictures, and she would take 
poverty for granted, and she was the child of Stephen Davenport. 

“Do you want me to tell them,” he asked, looking down at her, 
“or had you rather do it yourself?” 

His voice expressed nothing but the utmost kindliness, but 
there was a casual ease in it not altogether common after a morning 
such as that which they had just spent. He was surprised by her 
answer, and by the curious, almost sorrowful tone in which it was 
given. 

“Let's wait awhile,” she said. “Maybe till Papa gets his picture 
done. I don’t know why I feel as if we shouldn’t tell it now... 
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But, if you don’t mind very much, Evan, if you don’t mind an awful 
lot, let’s wait awhile.” 

He turned his head and looked into her uplifted face. It wore 
the same look that he had seen earlier in that day, the look of sad 
kindness and compassion; and again her bright head was erect, 
both humble and proud. But now the sight woke no response in 
him beyond a little, vague, half-amused curiosity. He smiled, 
touched by her loveliness; his smile was rather like that which we 
give to a horse or a dog, when we fondle its neck and say, “What 
are you trying to tell me, boy? What is it, feller?” 

He shrugged a little, still smiling. 

“Any time,” he said. 


2S 





TILL, WHEN THEY HAD COME INTO THE HOUSE AND STOOD 
alone together in the kitchen, a heavy wave of fatigue and de- 
pression swept over Evan and he was glad that she only looked at 
him for a moment, gravely, without speaking and then walked from 
the room. He told himself, and accurately, that it was no more than 
a natural reaction; he had no new doubts; but he was very grateful, 
for that moment, to be quite alone. 

There was a pot of coffee keeping hot on the back of the stove. 
He poured a cupful, tasted it, emptied it into the sink, and filled 
the cup instead with cold water from the faucet. 

Better. Mouth was dry. Wonder where everyone is? Rosen 
went for a walk; that’s right. Davenport is in the studio. I could go 
upstairs for a while and lie down. Or back out in the loft—less 
chance of running into someone. Ah, that’s a fool idea; who am I 
hiding from? 

He walked boldly, heavily, into the living room, the hall. The 
studio door was open. Stephen, standing at his easel, lifted his head 
at the sound of Evan’s step. 

“Hey, Evan,” he called. “Look in here.” 

He was smiling widely; his feet were apart and his arm out- 
stretched, brush in hand, in an exaggeration of the painter's pose, 
the comic maestro, 
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“Watch this,” he said. And extending his brush to the lower 
corner of the canvas he moved it through three tiny strokes, the S.D. 
of the Davenport signature, tossing it then, with the same gestures 
of the musical-comedy artist to the table behind him. 

“You have been present,” he said, “at a moment of history. An 
era has ended. Incipit vita nuova.” 

Bewildered, still abstracted, Evan stared at him. Stephen was 
laughing. 

“The damned thing was done and I didn’t know it,” he said. 
“I got it from something Rosen said at breakfast. Look at the line, 
he said. . . . It took me about an hour and a half, but I got it.” 

“Done?” said Evan, slowly. “Done?” 

He looked at the picture; it was as it had been, even to the 
faint print of the hand at one side. 

Stephen had begun to sing, in a large baritone: “This is .. . 
the sym-pho-nie . . . that Schubert wrote and never fin-ished.” 

“You're quitting?” Evan’s voice was incredulous. “You're leay- 
ing it?” 

Abrupily Stephen was grave, godlike. 

“For about a year and a half, now, Evan,” he said, “I’ve been 
working into a new phase. You talked about that foot in the Whit- 
ney show, the way it’s felt up in color, touch on touch. Sure, but 
there’s such a thing as being able to paint too damned well. All 
that facility, all that luxuriating, is just fine, Evan, when you're 
talking about eternity. Well, I haven’t got any more time for 
eternity. All I’ve got time for is the tragic immediacy, the now. See 
that line across her back? See that line up the wall? That’s now.” 

The words made little sense, but the delivery was impressive. 
For the moment, Topsy was forgotten. 

That’s what genius is, Evan thought, slowly: a lot of ideas, a 
lot of blah, a medium you work in, and then what comes out isn’t 
the perfection of the medium or the sense of the ideas, but some- 
thing with a life of its own, something you never foresaw. 

He looked at the picture. 
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The intent look faded from his face and he shook his head 
angrily, 

“Eternity,” he said. “Tragic immediacy. Tragic bologny. Look, 
I'm assuming that you know what you're up to, you've got a new 
idea. Well and good, you’re your own boss, and if you want to quit 
in the middle of a picture, you've got a right to. But I don’t see why 
you have to make a noise like Goethe about it.” 

Stephen snorted. 

“Listen, Peter Bell,” he said. “Maybe the Cleveland art school 
didn’t stress the nicer things of life, but you don’t have to get hot 
about it. How common can common sense get?” 

Evan stared at the abandoned canvas with angry love. 

“Common enough to finish a picture I start,” he said. 

Stephen looked at him. Suddenly his lips parted in a smile. 
Adulation and incense are the food of the gods. Stephen’s nostrils 
moved a little, as if they savored deliciously, and his eyes warmed. 

“Never mind that one,” he said. “Just wait for the next.” 

He nodded, still smiling his beautiful, benign smile that was 
so divinely flattered, so wholly unfatuous, and walked out of the 
room. 

“Be damned,” whispered Evan to himself. “Quitting on a thing 
like that. Be damned.” 

He stood for a long time before the easel, biting his underlip 
and shaking his head. It was fully twenty minutes before his 
thoughts returned to Topsy Davenport, and when they did, it was 
with a relapse to a former attitude. 

“Screwy,” he murmured. “The whole family. Beautiful but 
batty. Well, hell . . .” 


Topsy went into her room quietly and shut the door. A small 
mirror hung above her bureau, and she took it down in her two 
hands and carried it to the window, where she stood looking into 
it. Her eyes were grave, and a little surprised, as if the face that 
she saw was not the face that she expected to see. 
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I look the same, said her lips in their parted surprise, her eyes 
in their deep, grave searching. That's funny, I don’t look any dif- 
ferent at all. 

She hung the glass upon the wall again, and’ stood looking 
down, her hands hanging loose and open at her sides, Then 
her eyes widened to their fullest; they closed and the small 
hands rose and crossed upon her belly, pressing flat upon it, fin- 
gers outspread, like the supporting hands of a mother upon the 
back of a baby. 

For a long moment she was motionless, the closed lids still, 
the quiet face rapt, the outspread hands cradling, firm and secure. 
Then her eyes opened, and there was nothing but sorrow and 
uncertainty in their sea-colored depths. 

“Oh,” she said aloud. “Oh.” And her voice was like a troubled 
child’s. “Oh, I don’t know what to do.” 

Physical love was not what she had thought that it would be, 
a separate, pleasant part of marriage. If it was only that, it was noth- 
ing, it was bad the way that girl, the Unbaked Tart, was bad. She 
knew what it was now. It was what made the deep, underlying 
warmth in the houses where she and Todd had grown up, happy 
and secure in spite of all the sudden poverties and changes. It was 
what she felt for Evan, and that Evan did not return. 

The parted lips trembled, the clear, sad eyes sought wordlessly 
among those large intuitions which lie, even in the cleverest minds, 
below the depth of words. 

She had thought that when he found out how nice one part 
of marriage was that he would want them all together. But mar- 
riage is not made of different parts. It is two lives that low together 
as hers had begun, that morning, to flow out to Evan’s, and as his 
own had not flowed back to her. 

You can’t make people love you, she thought. Either they do 
or they don’t, that’s all. Either they do or they don’t. And you 
shouldn’t let someone marry you if he don’t love you, no matter 
how much you love him yourself; because then all that’s between 
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you ain’t nothing but like what that girl meant; it ain’t nothing 
but badness. 

She walked to the window and stared out toward the orchard 
through eyes suddenly blind with stinging tears. 

“Oh, dear,” she whispered, “I wish things were so people could 
know about loving like that before they done it.” 

She was a creature of conscience. There was no doubt in her 
mind as to what she must do. But it was not easy to face, and it was 
lonesome. The smile that moved her lips at last was still lonesome, 
although it was happier; there was a measure of comfort in it. 

“Well, anyway,” she whispered, “anyway, I’ll still have the 
baby.” 


Alfred Rosen turned back toward the house. He loved the 
country, and still he walked at the tell-tale pace of the city dweller, 
pressing forward as if he pushed along a crowded pavement to an 
appointment for which he must be punctual. His face, however, 
was not pinched and directed in the metropolitan look, but empty, 
and once he stumbled over a stone and caught himself with no 
change of expression whatsoever. 

He was thinking; and, unlike Topsy, he was thinking in 
"words. 

Stephen was nice about that pin. Rotten taste, really; I'd have 
realized it if I'd let myself cool off. After all, she’s used to disap- 
pointments, she’s used to him. They understand each other. My 
God, how they do. That rigmarole this morning right out of Henry 
James, her not telling him, him telling me, every drop of delicacy 
that could be wrung out of it. . . 

Or am I giving him too much of a break? Anyone the way he 
is about money could have known what it was and not thought 
about it any more than he’d think about a pair of dime-store ear- 
rings. That Steinway grand . . . 

No, I’m not fair. I’m not fair, and I don’t want to be. Oh, God, 
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I hate him and I want, I really want Jessica to feel like hell about 
that Bendix... 


Todd got off the bus at the four-corners and walked down the 
road, his book bag across his shoulder. It was a little past the middle 
of the afternoon, and the day had lost its brilliance. The sky was 
turning gray in the east and the air felt like the air in winter when 
it is waiting for snow. He kept his face straight before him as he 
passed Ellen’s house and if he changed his pace at all it was only 
to walk faster. As he came close to his own house he saw that a 


large red van was pulling into the drive beside the barn. 
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HEN TODD CAME INTO THE KITCHEN, HE FOUND EVERYONE 
crowded around his mother and smiling. 

“Come in, Toddy,” she called. “Look at this.” 

An iced cake in three tiers stood upon the kitchen table; it was 
topped by a single stout candle in a tinfoil frill. Around its bottom 
terrace ran a legend in large, uncertain script, pink on the white: 
Manny hapy returns to Jess. 

“We been waiting for you, dear,” she said. “I wouldn’t let 
Topsy light it up till you come. Hit me right after lunch, I felt so 
good I was going to fix myself a party. You know what that is, 
honey? That’s the very first birthday cake I ever had.” 

She lit the candle solemnly. 

“Aw,” said Todd. He laid his hand on her arm. “Aw.” 

As if she felt for the first time that the statement of simple 
fact might hold in it some implications of disloyalty or regret, she 
lifted her head and spoke again. 

“OF course I always had a present, like everyone else, and they 
all give me their best wishes. It just so happened that we didn’t go 
for party fixings much at our house. It just so happened that way.” 

The hand on her arm pressed firmer. 

“Sure,” said Todd. “Sure.” He hesitated, and then his voice 
broke out sharp and abrupt, like someone awkwardly turning an 
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awkward conversation. “What's the truck outside?” he said. “I 
thought it was only turning around, but it’s stopped.” 

To his surprise, his father broke into a loud, uncharacteristic, 
nervous laughter. 

“Happy birthday!” he shouted. 

He reached the back door in the same instant with Jessica, 
Their voices mingled, each in its directive cry. 

“Pull out to the road, and use the front door!” 

“Swing around the house, the bulkhead’s at the back!” 

A man’s head was thrust from the rear of the truck. 

_“Anybody want to give us a hand? This ain’t no two-man job.” 

Evan and Alfred Rosen hurried from the kitchen as if they 
fled a sudden conflagration. ‘Topsy and Todd followed them, smil- 
ing and curious. Stephen and Jessica were left in the doorway. A 
thin wooden box, at least seven by ten feet overall, appeared, bal- 
anced on dollies, in the opening of the truck and rolled down a 
runway of boards to the ground. | 

Rosen was giving short, barking orders as if he stood on a 
quarter-deck. 

“Three to a side... right over the grass .. . don’t mind 
the slope . . .” 

Jessica stood perfectly still, watching them from the door and 
Stephen stood perfectly still watching Jessica. 

As the dollies left the earth of the driveway and rolled upon 
the grass, their tall burden swayed. 

“Ah, watch itl” “Higher on the other side, get it higher!” 
“Look out!” | 

It steadied, passing from sight around the corner of the house. 

Then, and not until then, did Jessica’s eyes come around to 
her husband’s face. 

“We been usin’ the back all day, Stevie,” she said. “Whyn't 
you go make sure the front door ain’t still on the latch?” 

Her eyes were shocked, but her face was composed and her 
voice was gentle and steady as if she soothed a sick child. 
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Stephen’s own eyes dropped, fastening on the shining patch 
of tin that covered the worn linoleum by the kitchen sink. 

“I... I hope you won't think it was an extravagance,” he 
said. “One way it was, yes, but in another . . . well, we owed it 
to ourselves .. .” 

And he, too, was gone from the room as if in flight. 

Jessica sat down upon a kitchen chair. 

They was right, she thought. It was a big mirror. They was 
right. 

Her eyes were no longer shocked, but vacant, bereft. 

Evan knew, she thought. Mr. Rosen knew. They was right. 

In the front hall, in the living room, were sounds of feet and 
voices, laughter, a confusion of voices, a little swearing, a succes- 
sion of heavy thumps. Jessica heard the sounds as if they came from 
a great distance, although the house was small; she heard them as 
if they were remote and had nothing to do with her, in the island- 
ing, isolating silence of the kitchen where she sat alone. 

‘Tll go in a minute,” she whispered. “In a minute. A room 
that size, that many people in it, they don’t know who’s there and 
who ain't.” 

* She leaned forward slowly and blew out the candle on the 
cake, 

Light it again later... . No call to leave it burn down 
without nobody watching it. Maybe the men on the truck would 
like to stay, too. Make it more of a party, some folks who weren’t 
of the family. I'll go ask ’em. Brought their own tools, from the 
sounds of it. 

Still, she made no move to rise, she only sat, her face vacant 
and bereft, her hands sprawled on the table before her. 

It was Topsy who first noticed that Jessica was not a part of 
the confusion and excitement in the living room. She ran to the 
kitchen door. 

“Say, what's keeping you? Mama, you'll die when you see 
what he’s got! It’s most as big as the wall!” 
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Then she took a quick step into the room and checked sharp, 
her hands lifted. 

“Mama, what is it? Mama, are you all right?” 

Jessica stood up. Her face and her voice were steady. 

“I thought there'd be enough of you in there, jumping on each 
other’s feet,” she said. “Is the crate off? I'll come now.” 

Topsy stared at her. Suddenly her own face began to work, 

“Oh, Mama,” she said. “Oh, Mama, I . . . I know what you 
was doing down cellar . . . fixing that chair . . .” 

But the understanding, the pity, were more than Jessica could 
bear. 

“Oh, shut up,” she cried. “Can’t you find nothing better to 
bawl over than that? It ain’t no artesian well, anyways. It'll come 
loose and sell, won't it?” 

She pushed past the girl and into the next room. Topsy alone 
had noticed her absence. The group of six men were organized 
into an efficient team, Evan and Todd on one side, Stephen and 
Mr. Rosen at the other, the two truckers working between them, 
with brace and bit, with brackets, with screw drivers. The mirror 
was so fine that it created almost the illusion of wide French doors 
into another room. 

Jessica stood behind them, apart, but in detachment, not 
angrily as she had stood apart from Topsy. 

After a few moments her voice spoke, low. 

“My mother had an expression,” she remarked, too softly for 
anybody’s ears but her own. “Boy, would we get sore when she'd 
use it. Boy, would we bawl. ‘Did you ever get left.’ That's what 
she used to say, when we was so sure things’d come out one way 
and they come out another. ‘Did you ever get left.’” 

“Anyway,” said Topsy, “she got her pin and the nighty.” 

Though they spoke standing side by side, neither addressed 
nor appeared to hear the other. 

The men’s voices barked. 

“One more turn to that side.” 
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“Got it?” 

“Got it.” 

“Easy on that end. Don’t force it. Tha . . . at's it!” 

‘The men moved in concerted action, spoke, their voices min- 
gling with the women’s; the effect was like one of those naive scenes 
of opera in which two soliloquies and the babble of a passing crowd 
are blended to become duet and chorus without rationale. 

Contralto: “Did’ya ever get left, she'd say. Did’ya ever get 
left.” 

Soprano: “But they were only surprises. It takes the half of it 
away, when things are just surprises . . .” 

Chorus: “The plaster’s good. The plaster’s hard. They built 
“em right, when this house was built.” 

And the men were stepping back, rubbing their hands together, 
rubbing their hips, smiling wide, foolish smiles of surprised accom- 
plishment. 

“Not much more’n twenny minutes.” 

“Whaddaya know! We must be good.” 

“Say, last job like this, Roy, you know, that panel with the 
palm leaves and the monkeys, that place in Westchester? Say, that 
must of took us ’n’hour, ’n’hour’n’alf.” 

“Well, whaddaya expect, Frank, the difference to four fellers 
innarested in a home, and a butler scared of rooking his monkey 
suit? And then he tries to give us fifty cents apiece. You heard what 
I told him? It’s on the bill by the hour, I told him. He'll find it right 
there on the bill by the hour, I told him.” 

“Sure, fifty cents. Work for Jews and learn their tricks, that’s 
what ailed him.” 

Mr. Rosen’s hand rose to his breast pocket, felt for his wallet. 

“What would you boys feel would be about right?” 

The man who spoke last was tall, so tall that during the oper- 
ations he had not once looked Mr. Rosen directly in the face. He did 
so now, and flushed. 
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“We don’t want nothin’,” he said. “Just like I said, it’s on the 
bill, ain’t it, Roy?” He looked over Mr. Rosen’s head and cleared 
his throat again. “A lot of things people say are just in a manner 
of speaking,” he said. “I've known good Catholics, God pity ’em, 
that were as close with a nickel as the next man.” 

Alfred Rosen’s fingers thrust the wallet back. 

“Sure,” he said. “And Jews that wouldn’t give you the time 
of day. All kinds everywhere, just as someone was saying to me 
this morning.” 

Stephen, Evan, Todd, and the man called Roy had become 
deeply interested in a re-examination of the braces which held the 
mirror in place. Topsy was still abstracted. But Jessica came for- 
ward, her face alive again and smiling. 

“Listen,” she said. “This happens to be my birthday, and it 
just struck me to have a little cake and a celebration, like a kid. 
You be willing to stay and have a piece, you and your friend? Make 
it more of a party if you would, folks from outside and all. You in 
any big rush?” 

Frank and Roy appeared to hesitate. 

“Do,” exclaimed Stephen. “By all means, do.” 

His face, in the moment before he turned his head to the 
group, was a little odd and startled, but his voice and manner as 
he spoke were perfect. Jessica had long since ceased to surprise 
him, and it was her birthday. He glanced from her to the mirror, 
and suddenly his voice became more urgent, as if he were begging 
two old friends, encountered by chance in Grand Central, to wait 
over for one more train. 

“T ook,” he cried, “they won’t know you had a team of mechan- 
ics to help you with this thing. You can put the time on the bill. 
Please do. My wife would love it, and it’s her birthday.” 

The sense of social distinction, false though it may be, is still 
as deeply ingrained as anything in our democracy. Roy and Frank 
looked at Jessica and Topsy, the handsome woman, the pretty girl, 
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both so homelike, so comprehensible. They looked at Stephen, 
Evan, Mr. Rosen, Todd: none of them rich but the Jew, but all 
educated, class. They looked confused. ‘They hesitated. 

“Let them see the cake,” shouted Stephen. “That'll make up 
their minds, Jess. You boys don’t know my wife’s baking; do they, 
Evan?” 

His voice, which had been first courteous, then urgent, had 
now attained all the false heartiness of a department store Santa 
Claus. 

“Say, what’s with this?” whispered Frank to Roy. 

“Damn if I know,” whispered Roy to Frank. 

“Tl bring it in here,” said Jessica, “and we can see ourselves 
eat in the mirror and feel like there was a whole gang of us.” 

It was the first mention that she had made of the present, and 
Stephen’s face worked. 

“I . . . I suppose you think it was a fool extravagance,” he 
said. “I . . . I just got the idea I'd surprise you.” 

Jessica looked past him, and at his full length reflection on the 
wall. 

“You surprised me,” she said. “You surprised me all right.” 

»And she walked into the kitchen, coming back with the un- 
lighted cake. 

“Get a knife, will you, Topsy?” she said. “Get the coffeepot and 
a mess of cups, will you, Evan? Stevie, got a match?” 

The candle burned again. She looked at it gravely. 

“Just like a kid, weren’t I?” she said. “Just like a kid.” 

She set the plate on the piano bench and put her arms around 
her husband. 

“It sure changes the whole room,” she said. “Thank you, Stevie. 
I certainly thank you very much.” 

She turned from him quickly, shyly, glancing at her guests. 
She took the knife from Topsy’s hand. 

“Tl cut off the bottom step,” she said, “and then I can leave it 
burn. Lookit in there, in the glass. I got two of them. Oh, listen, 
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Stevie, it is pretty, the other room of us. I can see how it would of 
hit you, a notion like that. It is pretty!” 

“Wait,” said Stephen. “Wait!” 

He ran across the hall and into the studio. He came back with 
a big sketch pad. 

“Jess,” he said, “like that again, with your head lifted and your 
arm out . . . toward the mirror, the way it was...” 

She looked toward him, her face grave. Then it filled sud- 
denly with a smile so full of complete understanding, of tenderness, 
of self-abnegation, that Evan George gasped and Alfred Rosen 
turned away. 

“Wait,” she said. “Wait till I yank my dress off.” 

Frank and Roy, cups and large slices of cake in hand, looked 
mildly startled, not believing themselves to have heard aright. Evan, 
Alfred, Todd and Stephen stared at Frank and Roy. Jessica tugged 
at the tie-strings of her wrap-around dress. 

“You've got it into a knot,” said Topsy. “Hold still.” 

“Jess,” said Stephen, “Jess, listen. Not here! Not now!” 

Topsy loosened the knot. 

Jessica continued to smile. 

“You mean what I said up in the loft, Stevie? About if any of 
them people was to come by? If they’d of been going to, they would 
of by now. Besides, that was just a notion. And I knew how that 
mirror’d hit you, the minute I seen it . . . Iknew. . aK 

The wrap-around was tossed to the couch. Jessica’s head was 
lifted and her arm outstretched. 

“T ike this?” she said. “Or was I mite more to the side?” 

Frank and Roy stood as if turned to stone. 

Jessica looked at them. She gasped and her face crimsoned. 

“Oh, my goodness,” she said. “So much on my mind, the excite- 
ment and all, I clean forgot to explain you. My husband, he’s a 
very famous painter. He models me from the nude. ‘That's what 
the mirror was for, except, being such an attractive thing for the 
home it was for my birthday, too, of course.” 
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She stared around the room, stricken, her hands wavering 
before her. 

“] don’t know what I was thinking of,” she said, “not to explain 
it.” 

For the first time in her life, Jessica had managed to under- 
stand a class distinction. And she was both naked and ashamed. 

At that moment the front doorbell rang. 

Todd ran from the room and into the hall. 

Mrs. Tucker stood upon the threshold. 

“Ellen’s better,” she said. “You can come by tonight, if you're 
a mind.” She pushed past him, into the hall. 

“May as well speak to your folks,” she said. 

Todd blocked her way. 

“No,” he said. “Mrs. Tucker, no.” 

She pushed him aside. 

“Anybody home?” she called. “Won’t take you a minute. Just 
want to say how’d’you do.” 

She stood in the doorway of the living room. 

Stephen, Evan and Mr. Rosen looked at her. Frank and Roy 
continued to look at Jessica. Jessica covered her face with her 
hands. 

“Mrs. Tucker turned to Todd. 

“You're a nice kid,” she said. “Never think I blamed you. I’m 
sorry it had to be this way.” 

She turned quickly, heavily but quickly, and walked out of 
the house. 

Mr. Rosen snatched his wallet from his breast pocket. He 
peeled a bill from the roll without looking at it and thrust it at 
Frank and Roy. 

“Look,” he said, “please take this and beat it, will you? Some 
things it isn’t worth stopping to figure out. Just, please, beat it.” 

It was obviously no time for niceties of feeling, Frank and Roy 
took the money and left. 
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Todd stood in the middle of the room. His face was bleak and 
white and he appeared to see no one, 

‘Td let everybody in this room die,” he said, “if it would keep 
her alive. They think they can fix it so I can’t see her again. But 
I will see her again. I will see her again.” 

Then he, too, walked from the room. 

“It was my fault,” cried Jessica. Her voice was wild and tragic, 
terrible. She stood still, her head and body straining toward the 
door by which the boy had left, and still immovable, like the statue 
of a woman in chains. “It was my fault,” she cried, “oh, Toddy, 
it was my fault.” 

At was Topsy who ran to her, throwing her arms about the big, 
naked body and sheltering her as if she were a child. 

“No,” she cried. “Oh, no, Mama. You thought it would be a 
Bendix, and you got mixed up. It all come from that, you was so 
sure it would be a Bendix, and you couldn’t think about but the 
one thing at the time. We ain’t the kind that can think about more 
than the one thing at the time. It ain’t our fault. Oh, dear, oh, dear, 
Mama, it ain’t our fault. You had it so hard in your mind, fixing 
that armchair and all. Oh, dear, oh, dear.” 

But Jessica would not be absolved. 

“I knew, Topsy,” she said. “Or I should of knew. Even this 
morning, Mr. Rosen tried to tell me. ‘It isn’t a Bendix,’ he said. 
‘It’s a big mirror.’ And I wouldn’t listen.” 

“You didn’t want Papa to feel bad,” said Topsy. “People can’t 
think about everything all at once. They can’t. I know that now. 
Oh, Mama, I know that now.” 

“I should of knew when he told me,” said Jessica. “I should 
of knew.” She pushed away from the girl’s arms. “Toddy!” she 
called. “Toddv!” 

The wreck of Stephen’s face turned itself upon Alfred Rosen’s 
face. 

“Very nice,” he said. “That expensive little pin. With the 
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explanation that she might as weli have something she wanted from 
somebody who cared about it. Not that I know what in the name 
of God this business is about a Bendix. A Bendix, my God, a wash- 
ing machine? One of those electric washing machines? Apparently 
I’ve inflicted a major shock, and everybody knew it but me. Thanks 
so much, Rosen, for trying to break it to her gently. It must be nice 
to have credit with Cartier.” 

“If I ever handle another picture for you,” said Alfred Rosen 
gently, “may I rot in hell.” 

“Yes,” said Stephen. “I took a fine fit of kidding myself this 
morning, but I gathered last night in the studio that you thought 
I was about washed up as far as the profit angle went.” 

“Will you listen, you damned fool?” 

“You're no fool, are you, Rosen? You're pretty smart, aren’t 
you, Rosen? But you won't get Jessica, as smart as you are, you 
damned Jew.” 

The room fell perfectly quiet. 

Abruptly, Evan’s voice tore the silence. 

“I’m leaving,” he said. “Thank God, I still know when I’ve 
had enough. This bloody mess. Oh, God, this bloody, crazy mess.” 

He ran from the room. At the door he turned, and his voice 
came again, small and formal. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Davenport,” he said. 

The door slammed behind him. 

Jessica looked into her husband’s stricken face. 

“Mr. Rosen knows you didn’t mean it,” she said. “Oh, Stevie, 
he knows you didn’t mean it. Don’t feel so bad.” 

She walked slowly close to him, her body proud and tender, 
her face all pity and gentle love. 

“Stevie,” she said. “Stevie, it’s all right. It’s all right, Stevie, 
darling.” 

With a sob he caught at her, hiding his face against the sharp 
waves of her lively hair. 


“Oh, Jess,” he groaned. “I didn’t mean it, Jess. I didn’t mean 
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it. You hear yourself saying things, and you think, it’s not me, that 
stinker’s not me. I was just so sick about everything . . . and they 
all knew what you wanted . . . everyone but me . . .” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Jessica. “It’s all right, Stevie, darling. It’s 
all right, my own darling.” 

Alfred Rosen looked at her. He knew that she was fond of 
him and that he had been deeply hurt and deeply shamed in his 
pain. He knew that she had forgotten him, as she had forgotten 
Topsy, her child, white-faced, behind her. He knew that there was 
no reality for her in that moment beyond Stephen Davenport, in 
his remorse and humiliation. The knowledge ran through his body 
in a fluid anguish; and still at the same time, mingled with it, he 
felt a curious lightness, an unthinkable sense of freedom, of escape. 

“If Evan’s going,” he said, “I'll skin along on the same train. 
Good-bye, Jess. Good-bye, Stephen. Don’t take all this too hard.” 

He walked toward the door, still upheld by that strange, new 
buoyancy. 

“We'll be back,” he said. “Don’t take it too hard, Jess, Stephen, 
any of you. What's a few hard words between friends?” 

Once more the door opened and closed. 

“T called him a Jew,” moaned Stephen. “T called him a Jew.” 

“Well, he is,” said Jessica. “Not like you meant, but he is. He’s 
used to those kind of cracks. He knows you, Stevie. It’s the kids 
we ought to be worried for. Old folks like us, we can always make 
out.” 

“Evan's gone,” said ‘Topsy. She looked at them in the mirror, 
and spoke as if to herself, or to their reflection in the glass. “Not 
even to see him again,” she said, “or be in the room with him and 
hear him talk to someone else . . . Evan’s gone.” 

“Why, he'll come back,” said Jessica. “Of course he will, 
Topsy. Sure he will.” 

Her voice was comforting, a mother’s voice, but her face was 
still bent upon Stephen’s and her hand still touched his head, his 
cheek, in the humble, perfect touch of her love, 
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Topsy’s eyes stared at them in the glass. Her face was small 
and pale, but her eyes grew larger, filling with a quiet, over- 
whelming light. 

“Well,” she said, after a pause, in a low, sweet, gentle voice. 
“One thing good, no matter what else. One thing good, I’m prob- 
ably going to have a baby.” 

The front door opened and closed, heavily, as her parents 
turned their faces and stared toward her, absolutely wordless. 


Lo 





TEPHEN FELT ONLY A QUEER, DEAD QUIET. THE CONFUSION OF 
the last moments was like an unhappy dream, barely remem- 
bered. He did not believe, though the coffee cups stood half 
emptied and the candle still burned on the topmost tier of the 
ridiculous, pyramided cake, that Jessica, now covered again in her 
cotton house dress, had stood naked, her hands before her face, 
under the eyes of Frank and Roy and Mrs. Tucker. He did not 
believe in the memory of Todd’s face, although it was burned upon 
his mind in perfect, awful clarity, a child’s in confusion, a man’s 
in suffering, in determination. He did not believe that he had 
spoken shocking, irremediable words to Alfred Rosen, his oldest 
and his dearest friend. 

He believed none of these things, but he believed perfectly 
the words that he had just heard Topsy speak. He believed them 
in a dead stillness, as if he had been waiting to hear them for a long 
time. In the utter stillness of the long moment, he remembered as if 
it had been yesterday an afternoon of premature summer, and Topsy 
standing before one of his pictures and explaining to him the supe- 
tiority of the representational over the abstract in painting. It 
was the afternoon that had given her life its conscious direction, 
though Stephen did not know that. He only remembered how she 
had looked, a child then, with long, fiery hair and a blue gingham 
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dress torn out at the hem on one side; and the direct, luminous 
beauty of her face as she had said. “That was the thing about school, 
the thing they couldn’t get. About people being different, I mean.” 

Yes, it was at that moment, at that moment that he had begun 
to wait for this. But he had not been able to bear it, it was too hard, 
a discomfort compact of all the interruptions and the epitomes, and 
he had sent her away. “I’ve got to get to work.” And like a bird she 
was gone, to her inevitable destiny. 

And here she stood, and in the queer, long, dead moment of 
inner silence, he stared at her. She was smiling. Her deep, sad eyes 
were fixed upon the door by which she had seen Evan go. The 
shadow of their drooping lashes darkened them, so that they showed 
not their true wild green-azure, but the gray of a November sky. 
And still she smiled, not in defiance or in self-control, but as if for 
pure happiness in the thing she had spoken, a single happiness iso- 
late in the heart of her sorrow. 

I did it, thought Stephen. It was my fault, mine, from the 
start. Jess told me, I could see it myself, but I wouldn’t. I wouldn't. 
I was too busy, I couldn’t be interrupted. And then I made the 
place unlivable with that indecent outburst. He would have got 
fond of her, he would have married her, and who'd have noticed a 
month one way or the other . . . I was the one who bitched every- 
thing up, Topsy, and Evan, and Rosen, and Todd, and poor 
Jess... 

Working . . . busy, thinking, interruptions . .. my God, 
was I the only person in the world who didn’t know that Jess 
wanted a Bendix? 

It was too much. The moment broke, the saving fury coursed 
through his blood. 

“That bastard!” he cried. “I couldn’t have treated him better if 
he were my own son. I loved him, I tell you. I was never fonder of 
a kid in my life. That bastard!” 

Topsy’s head turned, her eyes coming full upon him, the wild 
dazzle of their color leaping back. Her hands pressed against her 
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body as if they held off his anger, as if they protected and embraced. 

“No, Papa, no,” she cried. “It wasn’t his fault. I made him. 
Because ] thought he’d love me if he did, and we'd get married.” 
Then her hands went to her face, covering it. “Only he didn’t,” she 
said. “He didn’t, after all.” 

“Oh,” said Jessica. “Oh, Topsy. Oh, dear, Topsy.” 

Her voice held no emotion but pity, loving pity. “Oh, dear,” 
she said, “Topsy.” 

“He'll marry you,” said Stephen grimly. “He'll marry you no 
matter what we've done or what he wants.” 

Topsy shook her head. 

“It isn’t like that,” she said. “He's willing, Papa. He said I could 
tell you so. Only, he doesn’t want to. Just as soon as he gets over 
being upset because you hurt Mr. Rosen’s feelings, he'll remember 
he said he would. And he’d stand by it, too, if I was to keep him to 
it. But he doesn’t want to, and what would be the use?” 

It was Jessica who responded. 

“What did Evan say, honey?” she asked softly. Her eyes, at 
once frightened and soothing, caressed the child’s face. “What did 
he say, honey, when you told him?” 

Topsy’s look went blank. 

“Told him? I don’t get it. Told him what?” 

“Why, what you just told us.” 

“She means that you're pregnant,” said Stephen harshly. The 
conviction that the whole business was his fault repossessed him 
with such an obsessional force that his body felt sick with remorse. 
“Answer your mother, will you!” he shouted. “And for God’s sake 
don’t pretend to be more of a fool than you really are.” 

Topsy’s face worked, 

“Please don’t get mad at me, Papa,” she said. “I can’t help not 
getting what you mean. Why would I tell him? He was the one 
that done it, wasn’t he? He must know about stuff like that, a 
grown-up man!” 

A startled incredulity flashed across Jessica’s eyes. 
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“Honey,” she said, very softly. “When did it . . . when did 
all this . . . begin to happen? Don't be scared, honey, Papa didn’t 
mean to sound mad. Try to remember, when was the very first 
time?” 

“Why, this morning,” said Topsy. “While everyone was off 
different places, and like that. This morning, up in the loft.” 

Jessica let out her breath in a long, trembling sigh. 

“My God,” said Stephen. “My God. Oh, my God.” 

And abruptly, wildly, the air was shattered with the shouts of 
his body-wracking laughter. 

“Stevie,” said Jessica. “Hush, dearie, hush. You'll make her 
feel bad.” She went close to him again and put her arms around his 
shaken body. “Hush,” she said. “Stevie, Stevie.” 

“Oh, ho,” shouted Stephen. “Oh, God, oh, God. Oh, ho, ho, 
hol” 

Topsy regarded him gravely but calmly. — 

“Leave him be, Mama,” she said. “He just got the hysterics, 
is all. From feeling bad about Mr. Rosen, you know, and the acci- 
dent of that lady and Todd, and then on top of everything me giv- 
ing him such a surprise. I wouldn’t of done it, I sure would of took 
some other time to tell you, if I’d stopped to think how it would be 
such a surprise.” 

She laid her hand upon her father’s convulsive back and 
stroked it. 

“It’s all right, Papa,” she said. “It’s all right.” 

“Oh,” said Stephen, on an exhausted moan. “Oh.” And then 
the laughter was gone as abruptly as it had come. He stood with 
his eyes closed, still in the circle of his wife’s restraining arms. 

Topsy backed away from them slowly, but Jessica made no 
move to release him, nor did Stephen make any move to turn away. 
He only spoke, after a little silence, and in a dull, heavy voice, as if 
he were alone. 

“God, I’m tired,” he said. 

“Me, too,” said Jessica. “Me, too.” 
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Topsy looked at them intently, first at the one face and then 
at the other. A curious, delicate change of expression flickered across 
her own, a look hard to define, not of timidity nor of wistfulness 
so much as of the first faint flickering of a doubt, 

Her eyes widened, and her lips parted soundlessly for a mo- 
ment before the words came sudden and soft as the rush of a bird’s 
wings. 

“You are glad about the baby,” she said, “aren't you? Aren’t 
your” 

Jessica shook her head and spoke gently. 

“Why, honey,” she said. “Why, honey, lovey, there ain’t more’n 
one chance in a million you're even goin’ to have a baby.” 

But Topsy had run from the room without waiting to hear 
their reply. 


“Fantastic,” said Stephen. “Perfectly incredible.” 

He pushed himself from Jessica’s arms, not urgently but quite 
impersonally, as if he were divesting himself of an overcoat. 

“The poor kid,” he said. “For a minute, there, she had me 
sweating blood.” 

He looked at the table with the half-emptied cups and the 
thick stump of candle burning down. 

“Better blow out your candle,” he said. “Looks as if the party’s 
about over.” ‘ 

His voice, like his gestures, expressed only the same weary im- 
personality. 

Jessica bowed her head above the table. 

“Well, my first and my last,” she said. “Wasn't I a fool, at my 
age. Makes you laugh.” 

She blew out the candle and straightened her back. 

“Evan will trouble about that picture,” she said. “He won’t 
feel like comin’ back for it tight aways, and we can’t express it off 
wet.” 


Stephen grunted. 
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“You goin’ to write Mr. Rosen tonight?” she said. “Or you 
need more time to think what you ought to say?” 

He turned his head from her. 

“I shan’t write. The thing’s irremediable, Jess. I should think 
even you could see that. I can’t go on taking kindness from him 
now. There'll be enough agents glad to handle me.” 

Jessica stared at him. 

“But Mr. Rosen himself,” she said. “Stevie, how he’d feel!” 

The fair, handsome face was enclosed. 

Still she went on, her voice both aimless and urgent, like some- 
one trying to effect a connection over a telephone that has gone 
dead. 

“Poor little Topsy,” she said. “I was glad you weren’t hard on 
her, Stevie. I was glad you didn’t start in to tell her how she done 
wrong and all.I . . . I was glad you know how she . . . she’s sort 
of different to anyone else.” 

“It’s a fact that could hardly escape you,” said Stephen. He 
laughed again, but this time it was the quick, hard laugh that was 
his familiar mannerism. And still there was an unfamiliar force in 
it, a chill force of exclusion. 

Jessica took a step nearer to him, lifting her face to his own. 

“But what we going to do for her,” she said, “poor little thing, 
when she finds out it ain’t so? Even with him gone and all, she's 
still glad, glad inside, like I was when I knew I was carryin’ her. 
Topsy, she’s like me, Stevie, she’s the kind that just loves to have a 
baby.” 

The unhappy, excluding eyes looked past her. There was no 
response. Still her face besought him. 

“And Stevie, I know there isn’t much chance . . . I know it, 
the first time and all, why we was married and everything for 
months . . . but Stevie, suppose she was right?” 

His cheek twitched, his mouth hardened. 

“Do be sensible, Jess,” he said. “After all, suppose she is, it’s 
not worth all this song and dance. We know what to look for, and 
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there’s no risk to speak of in the earliest stages of the game. It’s the 
poor kids who put it off that run into trouble.” 

She drew away from him as if he were a repellent stranger. 

“You mean,” she said slowly, “that you'd get rid of it? Your 
own grandbaby?” 

And her big hands rose in that same unconscious gesture of 
loving protection in which he had just seen Topsy’s own. He looked 
at her for an instant and turned away. 

“I mentioned it as a possibility,” he said. “After all, it’s what 
people do. And I may point out that anything else would be rather 
hard on Todd. However . . .” 

He broke off, shrugging, as if it were, after all, only a very 
minor matter upon which to waste so many words. But the warmth 
had returned to Jessica’s face. 

“Oh, Stevie,” she cried, “you're so good! And look, we could 
fix it up. Just get her a ring and go off to some other place, and 
who'd know she didn’t get married back here? Give it out he was 
in the army or an accident or something?” 

The short, hard laugh came again. 

“Having now crossed all possible bridges before we come to 
them,” said Stephen, “I’m going into the studio, if you'll excuse me, 
and try to get things straightened out.” 

“Oh, but Stevie, wait.” She caught at his arm. “Just a min- 
ute more. Even with all this so much more important on top of it, 
I keep thinking . .~ Oh, honey, Mr. Rosen knows you didn’t 
mean it. You are going to write him, aren’t you? You wouldn’t 
really do like you said?” 

But the limits to what Stephen Davenport could bear had al- 
ways been sharply marked. 

“Oh, for God's sake, Jess,” he snapped, “some other time. Do 
you have to keep at me like this? Can’t you realize that there are 
occasions when anyone needs a little peace and this is one of them?” 

And without waiting for her answer he had gone, shutting the 
door hard behind him. 
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Alone, Jessica stood still for some time, her eyes upon the 
closed door. Then she turned toward the big mirror. 

It was really beautiful and something to be proud of, it dressed 
up the room so nice and made it look so big. She did not know what 
she felt, and she was unconscious of her lifting hand, of her thick 
fingers as they fumbled the pin at her neck, the real jewelry that 
had been picked out especially for her. Nor did she intend the 
words that now burst from her lips, or appear to hear them even 
after they had been spoken, although they came in a full, low cry, 
a cry tragic and almost musical, their sound thrilling upon the air 
of the room about her like the note of a deep bell, a cry of sorrow 
that was still wonderfully pure of self-pity. 


“Oh,” cried Jessica’s voice. “Oh, oh, ’'m so lonesome!” 


LO 





HE GESTURES WITH WHICH STEPHEN DAVENPORT SHUT THE 
oe door behind him, with which he tied the paint-freaked 
apron about his waist, with which he set himself in the armchair 
and picked up the notebook and the pencil, were abrupt and deci- 
sive; but they carried him only so far and no further. He shut the 
pencil into the notebook again and lay back, sprawled in the chair 
like an exhausted swimmer upon a beach that he had despaired to 
gain. His eyes were closed, his body sagging and disorganized. He 
might have been asleep except that from time to time he raised his 
hand to his face, pushing his mouth grotesquely from one side to 
the other. 

Jess was right. Rosen would be waiting to hear from him. The 
shame lay in the knowledge of how quickly he would accept the 
apology, like—the quick, hard smile straightened the slack lips—like 
the Christian gentleman that he was. There was no getting out of it, 
no getting out of accepting that quick forgiveness, that continuing 
magnanimity. It was a rotten atonement, but the only one he could 
make. 

But Evan, was there anything you could say to Evan? Kids see 
things so black and white, always ready to boil over and make an 
issue out of something. Hell, why would you say anything to that 
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bastard? Good thing he left when‘he did. She'll forget him in six 
months’ time. Go to New York, take her mind up. 

Oh, God, no, she’d run into him somehow the first half hour, 
the subway, Horn and Hardhart . . . you always do . . . Every- 
thing’s buggered up now. We can’t even get to New York. Not 
that it matters. Not that anything matters. That decent, sensitive 
kid, why do I try to pin it all on him? Jess warned me, she tried to 
tell me: “It was her wrapper, her pretty pink wrapper.” I watched 
her chasing down into the kitchen half naked right under our eyes, 
and I sat back and let it all go, and now I blame Evan. 

Topsy... 

He saw again, with awful clarity, the white, lifted face of in- 
nocent sorrow, the lips in their profound and separate smile. He 
saw a child with long, flaming hair and a blue cotton dress torn out 
at the hem. He clutched hard, desperately, at the remnant of his 
anger, but in spite of himself he felt it melting from him, leaving 
him defenseless. 

Poor Topsy, poor child. And Todd... 

He stood up abruptly and walked a little around the darkening 
room. Then his steps wavered and he fell back, sprawling, into the 
chair again. 

* And Jess. How beautiful she looked in front of that mirror, her 
arm out, her head turned .. . 

That damned mirror . . . how was I to know she wanted a 
washing machine . . . that damned mirror. . . 

Suddenly he sat erect. He spoke aloud, in a full voice. 

“My God,” he said, “why did I have them put it in the living 
room? There’s no decent light in there. Now we've got to get some- 
one out here all over again to move it where it belongs.” 

His eyes measured the wall by the door where the Rouault 
hung. 

If you moved that into the living room, the space would just 
work. Couple of inches to spare, even. Pity there'll be holes in the 
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living-room wall. Well, it’s been needing new paper anyway, if we 
ever get the money for it... 

Her arm out, like that . . . her head, turned... 

He stared before him. His face was composed and beautiful, 
his eyes deep and still. He had quite forgotten, in that moment, 
that the mirror had been his birthday present to Jess. 


Evan and Rosen swung, without tickets, onto the last platform 
of the moving train. Rosen let himself fall into a seat, breathing 
hard. 

“This is a no-smoker,” said Evan. He dropped the bedroll to 
the floor and leaned upon it, his face darkly flushed. “I'll find us a 
Place up ahead and come back for you.” 

Deliberately, Alfred Rosen set his overnight case on his knees 
and opened the clasps. He took a manila folder of typewritten pages 
from it and straightened their edges. 

“Never mind coming back for me,” he said. “I've got some 
stuff here I ought to go over before I get back to the office. Ring me 
up tomorrow, will you, if we happen to miss each other in Grand 
Central?” 

“I feel...” said Evan. “I think...I want you to 
know...” 

But Rosen had taken a pencil from his pocket, and was ab- 
sorbed in annotating the margins of the typewritten sheets in his 
hand. - 

He continued to sit so, his head bowed, the pencil moving, his 
eyes directed, until he was quite sure that he was alone. Then he 
replaced the folder in the suitcase, set the case in the rack, and sat 
perfectly still for a long time. 

Sometimes he moistened his lips. Sometimes, for an instant, he 
closed his eyes. He did not smile; but a convict unjustly serving a 
life sentence might have learned that his innocence was discovered, 
his freedom restored, with a look like the look of struggling incredu- 
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lity, of growing strength, which now increased, little by little in 
Alfred Rosen’s face. 

Stephen had called him a Jew, and it was Stephen whom Jes- 
sica had comforted. Grave and beautiful in her opulent nakedness, 
she had laid her hands upon her husband’s cheeks. 

“It’s all right,” she had said. “It’s all right, Stevie, darling, It’s 
all right, my own darling.” 

That morning in the kitchen, Alfred Rosen had felt the faint- 
est imaginable loosening of a bond. He saw now, as if she stood be. 
fore his eyes, the naked body of Jessica Davenport in her tremen- 
dous beauty, in her strength, in her directed, dedicated tenderness, 
the directed, dedicated tenderness that was not for him; and he felt 
neither jealousy nor loss, he felt nothing but a strange growing 
sense of freedom, of inner lightness. 

Poor Jess, his lips whispered. That damned mirror. And poor 
little Topsy, how can she know that Evan will be right back? And 
poor Davenport . . . if it had been Evan that said that, Davenport 
would have knocked him down. 

For an instant he smiled. The smile faded, but the look, the 
astonishing look of freedom, of inner lightness, continued to grow. 

And Evan could have said it. If Davenport could, anyone 
could. Davenport, the political innocent, the Shelleyan anarchist, 
the professional man of good will. And fond of me, too, genuinely, 
deeply fond. And there he was, blaming himself for Roy and Frank 
and the woman from the next farm, there he was, heartsick and 
wishing he was dead, and what does he see? The scapegoat of the 
ages, the rich Jew, the smart guy. Credit with Cartier .. . 

The fine, narrow hands lay open, palms upward, on the crossed 
thighs. The clear-cut, highly articulated mask of the face was still, 
but lighted, amazingly lighted, by the dark luminescence of the 
quiet eyes. 

David, he thought; Avram. I have no right, that was how I felt. 
I can’t judge them, I can’t talk to them, I have no right. 
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I've got the right. Straight in the teeth from Davenport, my 
friend. It’s real, overnight it could spring up and destroy Alfred 
Rosen, walking through the park on a Sunday morning, eating 
lunch at the Yale Club. I can be as many kinds of a damned assimi- 
lationist as I want to be. I’ve got the right, now. Me, Alfred Rosen, 
looking at pictures, deviling around the office, trying to teach a little 
something about the way things look to Green. . . 

Oh, my God, Green, that poor kid! I never thought about her 
birthday again . . 

The mask broke, the dark luminescence of the eyes faded. The 
hands slipped from the crossed thighs and sprawled, loose and 
open, on the red plush seat. 

Tired ... I'm tired . . . empty . . . Everything feels wide 
open., ... open’... big... 

Alfred Rosen, quite exhausted by the events of the last two 
hours, had fallen asleep. 


Evan dragged his bedroll into the next car. It was crowded. 
Rather more than half of the only vacant seat held the overflow of 
a stout woman in glasses. He hesitated for an instant, and then 
dropped his body into the remaining space, where his weight 
wedged them together, hip to hip. 

“Tight fit,” said the woman cheerfully. She had a broad, pink, 
small-featured face, and her iron-gray hair flowed loose beneath a 
half circle of cotton roses. 

Evan was silent.” 

“Huntin’ work?” 

“No.” 

“Travelin’?” 

uNo.° 

“What's your line?” 

“Painter.” 

“Inside or outside?” 
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“Both.” 

There might be a seat in the car ahead. Then again there 
might not. Evan closed his eyes. 

“Guess there don’t nobody have to hunt work no more,” said 
the woman. “Jobs everywhere, if you can keep out of the army long 
enough to do ’em, hey? Take my girl’s husband, went in the Re- 
serve, the end of the last. Just waitin’, now, that’s all you can say 
for the way they live. Just waitin’.” 

Evan did not answer. 

“You married?” 

“No.” 

I could go out on the platform and stand in the air, he 
thought. 

The soft, motherly pressure of the wide hip held him in his 
place. 

Suppose she was to get pregnant. What the hell, nobody does 
like that, first crack out of the box, But suppose she did? Well, sup- 
pose she did, whose fault was it? 

Suddenly his big body began to shake. 

Topsy, he thought. Topsy. Now, tight now, to touch her, to 
take hold of her. 

» “What is it,” cried the woman. “You sick?” 
“I've had a shock,” said Evan. “I saw a terrible accident. ’m 
. - I'm going out on the platform to stand in the air.” 

He jerked himself up from the contact with her soft, old flesh 
and stumbled down the aisle, quite unable to control his spasmodic 
shuddering. 

He knew that if he did not hold himself still that he would be 
questioned, helped. He rehearsed the lie in his mind. House 
painter, scaffolding, killed, killed . 

He pushed through the door into the vestibule and leaned 
against the upper window. 

Topsy, he thought. Topsy, Topsy .. . 

He saw the face of the Unbaked Tart. He saw again the face 
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of shocking innocence, beneath his lifted head the blind eyes open. 
He saw Stephen in the studio, signing the unfinished picture, 
laughing. He saw Jessica, naked to the eyes of Roy and Frank. He 
heard Stephen’s voice, the shocking, incredible words, he saw 
Rosen’s face. 

“If Rosen thinks I’d ever go near them again, if he thinks I’d 
ever touch that picture again,” he gasped, leaning against the outer 
door, “he’s crazy. Crazy. That bunch of sick, isolated hysterics. My 
God, with all there is to do in the world, with the world the way 
1638.53 s 

With an enormous effort he made himself stand erect, he kept 
_ his teeth from chattering. He stared out of the window at the pass- 
ing fields, holding himself erect and rigid until a brakeman, going 
from car to car, had passed him without turning his head. 

When at last he dared to let his body relax, he found that the 
effort was no longer necessary, that the seizure had passed. Still he 
stared through the window at the swooping wires, at the near fields 
revolving upon their axis of distant hills. 

He had ceased to think in words, he was startled as if by an- 
other person, when a short, loud, angry laugh burst from him, a 
laugh that might have been Stephen Davenport’s own. 

“Well,” his voice remarked, “all I can say is, it was the hell of 
a fancy way to learn how to use a brush with your left hand,” 
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WILL SEE HER AGAIN,” TODD HAD SAID. “I WILL SEE HER 
again.” 

He walked from the room quietly, his head up. His face was a 
mask of tragedy, but at least it was an immobile mask. He passed 
through the kitchen and out of the house. He went through the 
orchard and down the slope, steadily, neither pausing nor hurry- 
ing until he came to the ravine. Then he sat down, covered his face 
with his hands, and burst into sobbing, He had not cried since he 
was ten years old, and even in the anguish of his grief he heard the 
deep heavy sobbing of a young man and was startled by it, as if he 
had expected to hear the high, thin wail of childhood. 

He did not cry long. The sobs stopped as abruptly as they had 
begun. He did not control them, any more than he had deliberately 
entered upon them; they only stopped, having relieved no tension 
nor brought even that sense of physical fatigue which sometimes 
works so curiously as a saving counterirritant to sorrow. He dried his 
face with his hands and sat still. 

On the surface of the shallow pool a gtay-brown leaf moved in 
slow circles, counterclockwise. The air was still, quite still. The 
water was still, so still that the bare branches were dimly reflected 
above the submerged stones and the brown sand and the water- 
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logged twigs, like a faint double exposure. Why did the leaf move 
like that, in slow circles, counterclockwise? 

Everything was yet to be resolved, to be endured, to be over- 
come. He had seen his mother’s nakedness dishonored, he had seen 
the face of Mrs. Tucker. And Ellen would die. And a leaf moved 
on the still water, in slow circles, counterclockwise, and Todd Dav- 
enport sat quietly watching it, and it was the only fact, the only 
reality in the world. 

He could not have said whether he had sat there for a long 
time or only a little while when he heard the sound of footsteps on 
the path, light footsteps that ran and stumbled as they ran. 

“Ellen,” he cried. “Ellen, Ellen!” 

He sprang to his feet and ran forward for several steps blindly, 
crying the name on a loud, wild note of discovery, as if it held a 
meaning which had baffled him for a long time and which was 
now, overwhelmingly, clear. Then he checked and stood still. 

It was Topsy who ran toward him. 

“Toddy,” she cried, “oh, Toddy, Evan’s gone away!” 

And with an awkward, pitiful, stumbling rush she ran to him, 
clutching his arms in her hands, letting her face fall upon his shoul- 
der. 

She stood so until the harsh, uneven tremor of her breathing 
grew quiet. Then a long, shuddering sigh passed through her body, 
she lifted her face from his shoulder and stepped back. 

“Gee,” she said, “you look terrible. Gee, I must have scared 
you senseless, acting as crazy as that. Listen, Toddy, excuse me.” 

“That’s all right,” he said. 

She looked at him closely, her face intent and remote as if she 
were trying to remember something that had happened a long time 
ago. 

° “You thought I was that girl, didn’t you?” she said. 

“Yes,” 

“Oh, Toddy.” 
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He turned away from her, walking a few steps back to the pool. 
He sat upon the stone that Ellen always took, and jerked his hand 
toward the cther, his own, that stood near it. 

“Let’s sit down,’ he said. And then, slowly, “Evan? Did you 
say Evan?” 

“Yes.” Her voice shook a little. “It all got mixed up, after you 
left, and Evan’s gone. Mr. Rosen, too... but Evan... Evan 
might not come back.” 

He stared, not at her but directly before him, his face at once 
concentrated and confused, like the face of one trying to understand 
two separate conversations at the same time. | 

“Gone? Mixed up?” 

“It started with the mirror,” said Topsy. “It not being a Ben- 
dix, I mean.” 

“Oh, God, Topsy, make sense. What happened?” 

“Wait, Toddy. Please wait. I'll tell you the best way I can. She 
got it in her mind, some way, that he was going to give it to her this 
very day, the Bendix. And Mr. Rosen, he’d picked her out this 
lovely pin, blue and white. And all of a sudden Papa got to saying a 
lot of stuff fast like he does when he's mad, and he called Mr. 
Rosen a name. And Evan... Evan...” 

She broke off, her face working. 

“You're crazy, Topsy. Evan doesn’t notice the way Papa talks.” 

But ‘Topsy bowed her head. 

“It was different, this bad name,” she said, very low. “It was 
personal,” 

“Well, what was it?” 

Her answer came in a whisper, almost inaudible. 

“He called him a damned Jew.” 

“My God,” said Todd, flatly. 

“He didn’t mean it, Todd. Don’t be mad at him. Please don’t. 


Not... not on top of everything else being so sad and aw- 
ful e e at 
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It was growing darker. The faint reflections had gone from the 
water, and the leaf had drifted to the side of the pool and ceased to 
move. 

“What would I be mad for?” said Todd. “People can’t help be- 
ing the way they are.” 

She leaned toward him, her lips moving in a smile of grati- 
tude more touching than sorrow. 

“That's what I know,” she said. “That’s why it wouldn’t do 
no good if Evan was to come back. I love him the way he is, Todd, 
and he don’t love me the way I am, and what would be the use?” 

She stood up and lifted her face to the bare branches, the dark- 
ening sky. 

“But anyway,” she said, “anyway . . .” 

And the other smile, the happy, separate smile, once more 
curved her lips. Then her face changed, and again the look crossed 
it that was not of doubt so much as the premonition of a doubt, 
while the protecting hands rose and pressed against her body. 

“Things will be all tight, Toddy,” she said. “You know what 
I told you about the lot of us just being born lucky? That woman 
won't keep on not letting you see her girl again. And I... and 
Pius n ae 

And suddenly, as she had run from Stephen and Jessica, she 
turned and was gone. But this time as she ran she did not stumble, 
and Todd stood without moving, watching the wild, familiar grace 
of her flight until shé came to the curve in the path and vanished. 

He pulled himself to his feet. 

“Luck,” he said. A quick, harsh sound, not quite of laughter, 
came from between his lips. “She forgot,” he said, “that Papa yanked 
the holy picture off the hole.” 

He began to walk quietly back toward the house. It was not 
until he had come almost to his door that his steps faltered and he 
stood still, his shoulders sagging, his head bent. 

Ellen, said his lips. Ellen, Ellen. Oh, Ellen, 
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Her face had been white in the raw light of the overhead lamp 
in the hall, her braids loosened, the soft lips drawn back from the 
small uneven teeth as she had tried to smile. Ellen. 

He walked into the house. The light was on in the kitchen, 
but the room was empty: 

I can’t eat supper with them tonight, he thought. I'll just take 
a Coke and a hunk of cheese up to my room in case I get hungry 
before morning. 

As he walked up the stairs his legs ached and he moved his 
feet heavily, but he was not interested in the aching or the clumsi- 
ness. His body was a dull, cold weight, and he forced it upward 
dully, without interest. 

Suddenly, as he reached the top step, he felt once more the 
onset of the loud, deep sobbing that had come upon him in the 
ravine. 

“That mirror,” he whispered. “That God damned mirror.” 

He rushed, stumbling, into his room, slamming the door and 
flinging himself face down upon his bed. 

“Damn him,” he sobbed. “Oh, damn him, damn him, damn 
him.” 
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LFRED ROSEN WALKED THROUGH THE GALLERY, HIS HAND 

outstretched. 

“Evan. —— for you when I got off the train last night. Sorry 
I missed you.” 

He observed the face before him, which was not at its best, the 
puffy pallor of a sleepless night accentuated by a day’s growth of 
beard. He saw the confused eyes. 

“You look rotten,” he said, cheerfully. “Had breakfast?” 

“Sure. Coffee. Cigarettes.” 

“Well. I’m not your mother. Come in the office.” 

The new secretary was standing over an opened drawer of the 
filing cabinet in the corner. 

“May as well get’ your lunch now, Mrs. Stone,” he said. 

He motioned her from the room with his head, and closed the 
door. He sat down and lighted a cigarette. He smoked very little. 
It was only a gesture of waiting. 

Evan spoke suddenly and jerkily. 

“Funny thing,” he said. “I didn’t look for you, when I got off 
the train. Walked all the way over to Broadway with that fool pack 
on my shoulder before I thought of you.” 

Rosen’s lips smiled. 
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“Not so funny,” he said, “under the circumstances.” 

A quick, blotchy flushing further disordered the unshaven 
face. 

“But, my God, that’s it, that’s what made it ridiculous. The cir- 
cumstances. Seeing why I was there at all, I mean.” 

Rosen crushed out the cigarette and laced his hands around 
his knee. 

“Not that I’d belittle your kindness or your loyalty, Evan,” he 
said, “but it’s sort of hard to tell why we’re ever anywhere, isn’t it? 
Right then, I mean, and altogether.” 

“T don’t know what you're driving at. I left because Davenport 
called you a . . . because he insulted you.” 

“I know that.” Affectionately, gravely. “I know that. Only you 
were sort of up in the air already, Evan. Otherwise . . .” He rubbed 
the back of his neck with his hand. “Well, you’ve lived with him, 
you know what he’s like. Do you think he even knew I was a Jew 
before he heard himself say that?” 

“He said it, didn’t he?” 

“Look. Jess was expecting a Bendix. I’d just given her a fairly 
expensive piece of jewelry with some godforsaken idea of making 
things dandy all around. Do you think that was Davenport talking?” 

“Well, who was it? I'll bite. President Truman?” 

“Othello,” said Alfred Rosen. 

Evan caught his breath. 

“I didn’t register,” he said, slowly. “Believe it or not, up to this 
minute I didn’t register on a single word.” 

A small, wintry smile moved Rosen’s mouth. 

“Well,” he remarked, “it was a confusing occasion.” 

Evan shook his head. 

“Not that,” he said. “Just, some ideas are too fantastic to take 
in. Mrs. Davenport . . . Jessica... Why a man might as well 
be jealous about his own right leg.” 

The wintry smile deepened. 

“Precisely,” said Rosen. He paused for a moment, staring be- 
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fore him. Then he shrugged. “We all get irrational once in a while,” 
he said. 

“But Jessica!” said Evan. “Mrs. Davenport 

“Yeah.” A quiet sound, barely more than a taken breath. 
“Yeah.” Then, “Of course you realize, that’s where Topsy gets it.” 

“Topsy? Gets it? Gets it?” 

“The drive. The simplicity. Well, to change the subject, what 
are you going to do about that picture?” 

“Picture?” 

“The picture that you are painting.” With elaborate patience. 

“Oh, my God,” said Evan. “The picture.” 

He stood up and began to walk around the room. 

“Listen,” he said. “I thought I never wanted to see it again. 
Then I got back to my room, and I found out that there were two 
things driving me crazy, if you get me. What am I going to do about 
it, Rosen? Get it back dry, set it up in another light, another 
model . . .” 

Alfred Rosen looked at him with kind, tired eyes. He smiled. 

“Grow up, Evan,” he said. “Go on back and apologize and 
get to work again.” 

“Go back? Aplogize? Are you out of your head?” 

Rosen shrugged. 

“Well, it’s no skin off any part of my anatomy. And it’s highly 
well intentioned of you. But I’d like to ask you one question, Evan. 
Just one question.” - 

“What is it?” Evan’s voice came unexpectedly small. “What is 
it?” he asked again. 

“What were you studying with Davenport?” asked Alfred 
Rosen. “What did you want to learn from him, Christian ethics or 
painting?” 

Evan was perfectly still for a minute. Then he looked directly 
into Rosen’s face. 

“Thank you,” he said. “You're . . . I don’t know how to put 
it . . . you're a big person, Rosen.” 
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The wintry smile flickered across Rosen’s mouth again. 

“Say it another way,” he replied. “I’m not as young as I used 
to be, that’s all. Get along now, and clean up and eat a couple of 
fried eggs and catch the first train you can.” 

wh Oe said Evane "Tl 235” 

Rosen stepped ahead of him, opening the door. Then he closed 
it behind him, went back to his desk and sat down. He was still sit- 
ting so, his eyes staring straight before him, when Mrs. Stone came 
back from lunch. 
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VAN WAS ABLE TO HITCH A RIDE ON A TRUCK FROM THE STA- 
K tion to the house. He walked into the kitchen and dropped 
his sleeping bag upon the floor. The room was still. He had lived in 
that house for a few weeks, he had been away from it for twenty- 
two hours, but he looked around him with a queer, vulnerable, 
happy expression on his face, as if he had spent his youth there and 
returned after a long absence. 

“Well,” he said, softly, “home again.” Then he raised his voice. 
“Say,” he called, “where is everybody?” 

But the words did not come as deep or as loud as one who 
knew his voice might have expected, and the initial open, senti- 
mental look which he had cast around him was gone. Indeed, the 
light, deep-set eyes moved from door to door in an uneasy glance 
that was as much unlike that look as it was unlike its characteris- 
tic half-angry assurance. 

The sink pipes gurgled. There was one, at least. Bathroom, or 
basement? As he hesitated, Jessica’s firm, buoyant step sounded, 
unmistakable, on the steep cellar stairs, and the cellar door flew 
open. 

A heavy basket of wet sheets was upon one shoulder, and she 
stopped still at the head of the stairs, one hand raised to balance it, 
the other hanging straight at her side. For a considerable interval of 
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time, half a minute at least, she stood so, upright and still as a cary- 
atid, startled into complete immobility. 

It was Evan who first found his voice. 

“Hello, Mrs. Davenport,” he said, weakly, 

Jessica set down the basket with a thud upon the kitchen floor. 

“Well,” she said, “look who’s here!” Then she appeared to find 
herself and smile, pushing back a loosened wave of hair from her 
forehead with the back of her hand. “Shaved and a necktie, too!” 
she exclaimed. “I hardly known you, for Pete’s sake.” 

And still, she did not appear to be happy. 

Neither did Evan, 

They stood, the wash basket and the sleeping bag between 
them, looking at each other, and both were smiling; but their eyes 
were withdrawn. 

UE irre Ole. res siS your husband in?” said Evan. 

He sounded like an amateur salesman at a forbidding door. 
He appeared to hear his own voice, flushed, and spoke again, this 
time in a hearty boom. 

“Say, where's Davenport?” 

“He's in the studio,” said Jessica. “Thinking, and waiting for 
the men should come and move the mirror.” 

s Her own deep voice was as casual, as free from overtones, as 
if the moment were any moment in that week which was now so 
widely separated from them by yesterday; and still the unfathom- 
able, unhappy look of her face was not changed. Evan bent his 
head. 

“I want to beg his pardon,” he said. “I felt pretty noble, yes- 
terday, chasing off like that till Rosen got through with me. It isn’t 
as if your husband wasn’t the kindest .. . the most sensitive, 
conscientious . . .” 

He broke off, looking away. 

“Sure,” said Jessica. “Sure.” Her eyes went past him through 
the window, and while the unreadable trouble, the remoteness, did 
not pass from her face, her eyes grew suddenly warmer. “He 
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called me a fat-assed old bitch once,” she said, her voice low and 
tender. “It was because Toddy’d broke his leg and the doctor was 
scared it would mend up wrong and leave him with a limp. I didn’t 
pay it no more mind, then or after, than the wind in the trees,” 

She stooped and picked up the basket, setting it on her shoul- 
der, in one long, easy motion. 

“If he starts to holler when you goes in, better just let it ride a 
spell,” she said. “You know how he is on interruptions.” 

“Mirror?” said Evan abruptly. “Men to move the mirror? How 
was that?” 

But when he turned his head for her answer, he found that 
she had already gone. 


He walked very quickly to the studio door, as if he were afraid 
that the moment’s resolution would fade. He opened it without 
knocking and strode directly up to the large, sprawling form in the 
armchair, speaking as he moved. 

“Look,” he said, “I still know I was right on principle, but 
Rosen feels, and he’s got a point, that I owe you an apology.” 

Stephen Davenport raised his face, stared. 

“Christ Almighty!” he said. 

It was not an encouraging gambit. Evan, however, went on 
speaking, stiffly and rapidly. 

“It just all happened,” he said. “The whole thing happened, 
and I want you to knew I’m sorry for my part in it.” 

The workings of Stephen’s face suggested no emotion; they 
were simply a reflex twitching as if a fly were walking over his nose. 
Nor were his next words much help, either. 

“Where did you come from, baby dear?” he remarked. “Out 
of the Everywhere into the Here. No retreat, no retreat, they must 
something or die who have no retreat. Oh, for Christ’s sake!” 

It was too much. 

“God damn it,” Evan shouted. “I’ve come to beg your pardon 
I’ve begged your pardon. Take it or leave it, will you?” 
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And Stephen stood up. 

“Don’t talk like a fool,” he sda: “What else could you have 
done when I acted like that?” He laid his hand on Evan’s shoulder. 
“That's all right,” he said. 

But even as he spoke, he appeared to start, and the hand that 
he had laid upon Evan’s shoulder dropped to his side. The relief, 
the emotional gratitude, had not had time to complete themselves in 
Evan’s eyes when they found that they confronted a mask, chill and 
enclosed. 

For an instant the unfamiliar collar and tie felt too tight. Evan 
hooked one finger above the knot, loosening the constriction with 
a jerk. Then his hand fell and he spoke slowly. 

“Do you think I just came back for the picture?” he said. 
“Honestly, sir, I would have come back anyway.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt that you would,” said Stephen. His voice 
was remote, courteous, almost amused, and still it stabbed like an 
icicle. “I have no doubt that you would.” 

Evan could only stammer. 

“What is it?” he asked. “Wh . . . what is it?” 
Except for the moving lips the mask remained still. 
“Sort of a short memory, haven’t you?” 

“Oh,” said Evan. “Oh, you mean Topsy.” 

His voice conveyed nothing whatever. 

Stephen was silent. 

“You mean, she told your” 

Stephen looked away. 

“But . . .” Evan stammered again. “I th... thought you'd 
be pleased. I thought you'd be glad.” 

“W hat?” 

The mask shattered, and the sound that burst from it was like 
the roar of a detonation. Evan stepped back. 

“I. . . I know I’m not very well established,” he said. “But 
I'm getting places . . . Rosen himself said I was getting places. 
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And ... and not Topsy alone, I'd felt as if you... as if you 
ah ASS 

And for the second time in twenty-four hours, Stephen Dav- 
enport broke into uncontrollable laughter. 

“Oh, pardon me,” he gasped between paroxysms. “Pardon me, 
Evan. I didn’t... ho, ho... get what you were driving at.” 

“You mean .. .” Evan stood short, the blotches of color rising 
on his cheeks and his forehead. 

At once, the laughter stopped. 

“Topsy,” said Stephen drily, “has a very direct way of giving 
information. She begins at the start.” 

Evan turned away, walked slowly into a far corner of the room 
and came back again. 

“I want you to believe,” he said, “I want you to believe that I 
didn’t come back with any intention of . . . of further abusing 
your hospitality. I. . . I want to make things right.” 

Stephen picked up a maulstick from the table. He turned it 
slowly in his fingers, looking down at it. “I hope you can, Evan,” 
he said. He tapped the edge of the table once, twice, slowly. “T hope 
you can,” he said again. Then he drew himself erect, fronting the 
young man grimly, the accusing father. “Not that I want to belittle 
what you've done,” he said, “either of you.” 

And he pulled off the laboratory apron, tossed it on the chair 
and strode from the room. Evan could hear his steps, very heavy, 
going up the front stairs. 

The effect of the exit, however, was somewhat lacking in spon- 
taneity. Decency and the circumstances had demanded it, but 
somehow it lacked weight. 

When Evan went back into the kitchen, it was again empty. 
Through the window he could see Jessica’s white sheets on the line, 
but Jessica herself was nowhere in sight. He listened at the open 
door to the cellar. There was no sound of water, no familiar, tune- 
less singing. 
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In the natural course of things she would have been back in 
the kitchen, now, stirring the kettle on the back of the stove, look- 
ing into the oven, standing by the window, perhaps, one hand on 
her hip, a dish towel or a paring knife in the other. The pao 
of the room was pointed and unnatural. 

“That fool kid!” said Evan, suddenly. “She knew I’d marry her. 
I told her I’d marry her. Why did she have to go and upset them?” 

He walked through the living room and to the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Topsy?” he said. And then, louder, “Topsy?” 

He opened the front door and stepped out into the gray after- 
noon. The air was still and cold, colder than he had previously 
noticcd it to be, and full of a winter silence. Yesterday the crickets 
had still been making a noise, hadn’t they? Yesterday .. . 

“Topsy!” he called. He began to walk fast and faster, around 
the house, toward the orchard. “Topsy!” But she was not in the or- 
chard, not in the meadow that sloped down toward the ravine. 
“Topsy!” 

Abruptly, he checked in his steps, turned, and ran toward the 
barn, as if he had heard an answering voice, although in fact he 
had heard nothing. He did not run well; by the time he came to 
the barn door his breath was short and his voice broke. “Topsy?” 

» The silence that answered him was quite unlike the silence 
of the warm, empty kitchen or the silence of the cold, empty after- 
noon. Perhaps the human ear catches more than the gross, conscious 
mind can receive or interpret; there was, to his listening intensity, 
no sound, no rustle of the hay, no moving stir: and still the silence 
was a different silence, like a held breath. 

At once he was pulling himself up the ladder, puffing a little 
and exclaiming angrily before he had reached the top of it. 

“Topsy, what is this, for God’s sake? What do you think you're 
doing? What are you hiding for?” 

And she was there, kneeling in the far corner of the loft by 
the little dust-covered window. Even in that dim and filtered light, 
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her head gleamed as if a single ray of sun fell upon it, illuminating 
it and the wide stare of her eyes in a colored brilliance, 

Evan floundered up from his own knees at the top of the lad- 
der and stood upon his feet. He stepped forward, toward her. 

“I forgot what you look like,” he said. “You can’t remember it. 
Nobody could remember it. Oh, my God, Topsy.” 

But she had got to her own feet, and was backing away from 
him along the further wall. 

“Please don’t come up close to me,” she said. “Please.” 

Her voice was a little whispering sound, hardly louder than 
the rustling of hay beneath her feet. 

“Topsy, I didn’t mean to startle you . . . I didn’t mean to 
sound so angry, there on the ladder . . . It was just . . .” 

Her only answer was another step backward along the wall, a 
tremulous lifting of the hands. 

He stared at her, and suddenly the intent, half-wondering, 
half-angry desire of his face changed. He stood perfectly still, with 
a strange look of surprise, as if he were seeing her for the first time. 

“You didn’t know when IJ was coming back,” he said, slowly. 
“You didn’t know if I was coming back at all. Just that morning 
- +. just that morning... and you were a virgin... and I 
flew off the handle and out of the house... andI didn't... I 
didn’t even say good-bye.” 

‘Then she spoke, and her voice, though sad, was quite natural 
and full again. 

“Oh, it wasn’t that, Evan,” she said. “You told me you'd marry 
me, and I never had a thought in the world but what you'd stick 
to it, if I was to keep you to it. Even if you kept on being mad at 
Papa, I knew it wasn’t in you to go back on a promise like that after 
sae cenHElel gre; oh 

“And you were alone out here, out here where we were yester- 
day, and suddenly I’m charging up that ladder yelling at you . . .” 

He broke off, his lips working for an instant. 

“Oh, God,” he said, “your beautiful face.” 
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“You didn’t scare me,” said Topsy gently. “I knew you was 
back, Evan. I seen you get off the truck with that bag.” 

“Then what is it? What?” 

She walked past him to the front of the loft and stood with one 
hand on a post, looking down. Her voice, though low, was still full 
and perfectly steady. 

“I been thinking it over,” she said. “Last night, it was the fun- 
niest thing, I just didn’t go to sleep. Did that ever happen to you? 
Well, I just thought and thought, and you know what I decided?” 

He stepped close to her, quickly, and took her by the arm, moy- 
ing her back. 

“Come away from that edge,” he said. “You make me nervous.” 

His hand on her arm opened and moved. His other hand rose 
toward her face. But she stepped back from him. 

“I decided you was right, all along,” she said. “I decided to 
write you a letter care of Mr. Rosen and tell you.” 

“Right?” he said. His eyes, wondering and aware, followed the 
perfect line from lifted chin to breast, from waist to thigh. His voice, 
stupid, fumbling, repeated the words. “Right? Right all along?” 

“About how you didn’t ought to marry me,” said Topsy. “About 
how you'd ought to stick to your work and get ahead and like that.” 

She lifted her head still higher, and a smile infinitely bright, 
infinitely sorrowful, curved her lips. 

“I worried about you not being able to go on working with 
Papa, and your picture and all,” she said. “Don’t you think I won't 
always blame myself terrible on that part of it, Evan. But how was I 
to know? Before we’d tried, I mean? How was I to know?” 

He stared at her, he stared into her face, searching for the 
meaning of her quiet, steady words; and suddenly a weakness went 
through his body, a weakness followed by a sort of dry shriveling, 
as if all his blood had been suddenly withdrawn from his veins. 

“You mean,” he said, “you changed your mind after... 
Biter icc.” 


She nodded her head once, gravely. 
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‘I’m not trying to take the blame off myself, not a bit, Evan,” 
she said. “I want you to know that J thought it was tight what I 
done, when I done it. But I want you to know that I only done it 
because I didn’t know one single thing . . . about the way things 
really are, I mean. What it was like, and how it was a part of every- 
thing else.” 

She had Jain in his arms like a dead girl. And on the way back 
to the house she had said, “Let’s not tell them now. Let’s wait 
awhile, Evan.” And now she spoke to him gently, gently, not trying 
to justify herself, but shrinking from his touch. I didn’t know what 
it was like, 

He tried to tell himself that she was cold, a crazy cold kid in 
boys’ clothes, that she had been driven by ignorant curiosity to cold 
experiment. It was no use. He looked at her mouth and remem- 
bered its first warm opening beneath his own on the afternoon that 
they stood in the road, in the blowing mist. His hands remembered 
her. 

He caught at her, desperately. 

“Topsy,” he said. “Topsy, I was ....I didn’t realize . . 
Topsy, it wouldn’t go on being like that. It would be the way you 
thought. Oh, Topsy, let me kiss you.” 

But she strained back from him, the tears owing down her 
face. 

“Please leave go of me, Evan,” she whispered. “Please. I just 
couldn’t stand it.” 

His hands dropped, and he moved away from her. He stood 
where she had stood, at the edge of the loft, his face averted. The 
fortunate can take what they want on any terms, but there are 
those whose deepest sexual pride is to give pleasure. Even in the 
most casual, the most commercial encounter, this factor had always 
had its place with him, and whatever his feeling for Topsy Dav- 
enport might have lacked up to that afternoon, it could not, at any 
stage of the game, have been called casual. He was utterly beaten, 
utterly impotent. 
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“All right,” he said. “I'll drop it. I'll get out.” 

And Topsy’s voice, beautiful, tender, struck the final blow. 

“You see, don’t you,” she said, “how it wouldn’t be no use... 
us both feeling so different about each other, I mean.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes.” 

And in a sudden clumsy rush he was over the side of the loft 
and dropping down the ladder in a wild frenzy of escape. 

“Evan,” The low, sweet, perfect voice pursued him. “Evan, I’m 
so awful sorry about your picture. What .. . what do you want 
we should do about your picture?” 

And as he fled he heard his own voice leap from him in a last 
desperate burst of grief. 

“The hell with my picture. The hell with it. Keep it to remem- 
ber me by.” 


Jessica was back in the kitchen again. As he came through the 
door she turned her face to him and in one step she had come close 
and put her arms around his shoulders like a mother. 

“Stevie told me,” she said. “He told me you come back to try 
to make it right.” 

Evan could not speak. 

“You'll make out,” said Jessica. “The both of you. Things work 
out. I was scared she take it like this, from what she said. They're 
just the same, the whole three of them, her and Stevie and Todd, 
too, when they get an idea in their head. About the rights and the 
wrongs of a thing, I mean.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Davenport,” said Evan. 

She dropped her arms and lifted her head, smiling at him 
brightly, steadily. 

“Don’t you start to bawl,” she said. “It'll work out somehow or 
other. You . . . you don’t feel the same about her as you did yes- 
terday, even, do you?” 

“No,” said Evan, grimly, “I do not.” 

Although they were unaware of how completely they spoke at 
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cross-purposes, a look of deep and genuine affection passed between 
them. 

“You ain’t goin’ away from us for good,” said Jessica. “Don’t 
you think that for a minute, Evan.” 

He looked at her. 

“This is a perfectly rotten thing to do,” he said, abruptly, “but 
will you say good-bye to Todd and your husband for me, Mrs. Dav- 
enport? And tell them thatI...1...” 

“Sure,” said Jessica. “Sure, Evan.” 

“You've all... you've both... so wonderful . . . under 
the circumstances, I mean ... .” 

“Stevie and I done the same before we was married,” she re- 
plied simply. “Just only’—and suddenly her face wore an empty 
look.and her fingers rose once more to the neck of her dress “—just 
only I weren’t the notional kind, that’s all.” 

The gesture, however, appeared to be unconscious. And she 
was not wearing Mr. Rosen’s pin. 

“If you don’t want to have to say good-bye to Toddy,” she said 
abruptly, “you'd better get along. He'll be by any minute now.” 

She picked up the heavy sleeping bag and laid it across his 
shoulder as if it were a thing of no weight. She raised her head and 
smiled at him, the bright, steady smile. 

“Be good, now,” she said. 

Then she walked from the room without waiting for him to 


reply. 


Evan walked down the back steps, into the road, and along it 
for some way steadily enough. But when he had gone for perhaps 
an eighth of a mile in the opposite direction from that by which 
Todd would return, he dropped his bag by the roadside and sat 
upon it, his shoulders huddled forward and his face upon his hands, 


to wait fora passing car. 


JO 





T WAS ALMOST AS IF NONE OF IT HAD EVER HAPPENED. NOT 
I the events of the birthday alone, but as if Evan had never 
come to them; as if Todd, on that same day, had not burst through 
the hedge and seen a fair girl walking on the path before him, ab- 
stracted, her head bowed; as if Stephen had not laid down the note- 
book and shouted, “Jess, I’ve got it. Come in and take your clothes 
off.” 

Even the four small holes in the living-room plaster were not 
very noticeable. 

‘For a week, for almost a fortnight, the same stasis held. There 
had always been a certain sensation of treading on eggs in the house 
when Papa was not functioning. Jessica did not sing when the fau- 
cets ran, and Topsy did not dance in the orchard, but you would 
have had to have been in the house all the time to notice that. And 
school kept. 

And Todd continued to do his homework. 

He had a dizzy spell the first time he went back to the roof 
with Nicod; not much, but enough to make him decide to let that 
sort of business go until he got hold of himself inside a little better. 
He waited until the spinning passed and let himself down with 
his usual caution. It sure would help him and Ellen one hell of a 
lot if he slid and broke his leg or his neck right now. 
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When he had replaced the tackle his knees felt weak, but he 
went to his room and made a few changes in the plan for Super- 
Gismo V and continued, neatly and patiently upon the work of dis- 
mantling Super-Gismo IV until his stomach told him that he was 
hungry. 

His mother was in the kitchen, and the soup kettle gave out its 
good smell, but there was something queer about the room. He had 
nearly finished eating before he realized what it was. The kitchen 
floor was dirty. 

Not very dirty, no dirtier, actually, than most people’s kitchen 
floors. There was some stuff spilled around the stove, and a few 
muddy tracks had dried, white and powdery, by the outside door. 
No dirtier than the average, that was it. 

Only, Todd was used to it the way it always had been, spotless 
and smelling a little of yellow soap. It was a part of the rightness 
of life to have it that way. He was fond of it so, as he was attached 
to the shipshape order of the box stall where his tackle lay ranged, 
life against death. 

She hasn’t scrubbed a floor in a week, he thought; and the 
thought was a physical shock. 

He raised his eyes from his empty plate and looked at her, not 
taking her for granted, as he had before, but really looking. And 
the shock came again, like a blow in the lower belly. 

It was hard to’ say just what was wrong. Her dress was not 
really dirty, just not fresh; and hair as curly as hers could never look 
stringy and untidy like other women’s. But something about the 
way it wasn’t parted straight made her look older, sort of tired. And 
the way she was just standing there, not looking at anything in par- 
ticular, her face and her body kind of hanging loose, some way, not 
pulled together. 

“Mother?” he heard himself say. “Mama?” 

His voice was like the voice of a child who comes into a room 
that is, unexpectedly, empty. 

Jessica started. 
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“What is it, Toddy? Sweetheart?” 

He pushed back his chair and stood up from the table. 

“Nothing. I’m just going out awhile.”’ 

“You ... you all right, Toddy?” 

The words came fumbling, aimless and void of meaning; but 
the eyes of the two came together in a wordless openness. 

Jessica spoke again, as if in answer to that look. 

“Guess I been acting sort of dead and alive around here, these 
last few days, honey,” she said. “It don’t mean nothing. Just, there’s 
times comes to everybody, I guess, when you got to kind of stop and 
wonder where you are. Not . . . not to plan and figure, I mean. 
Only. Fcs0nlyto.s'. 

“Yeah,” said Todd. He looked into her face. “Yeah,” he said 
softly. 

He opened and shut his hands. 

“Well . . .” he said. 


He walked out of the house and down into the ravine. He had 
not gone there since the afternoon of his mother’s birthday. At the 
break in the hedge he crossed the path and stood for some minutes 
looking up the farther slope. The old white horse was moving be- 
tween the baybushes, its head down, jerking its neck a little from 
time to time, as it tore away a mouthful of the flattened, autumnal 
grass. 

Not to plan and figure. Only to know. That was what she 
meant. To know what was happening to you right then, when it 
happened. Not falling apart over it and shutting yourself up behind 
the studio door, not that; but still, not being afraid to give yourself 
time. 

He turned away from the gap and started walking toward the 
pool, but he had gone only half the way when he heard a voice be- 
hind him, a man’s, raised and calling sharply. 

“Hey, there. Hey.” 

It was Mr. Tucker. 
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He came down the path at a ridiculous, loose-jointed trot, as 
if he were afraid that Todd would try to run away. And though 
Todd at once turned and started toward him, he called out again, 
“Hold on! Hold on a minute!” 

They came together. Mr. Tucker was out of breath, 

“Seen you in the gap,” he said. “I was up by the barn.” 

Todd could think of no answer. 

“I been down here looking, day after day, around four, five 
o'clock,” said Mr. Tucker. “Couldn’t go after you up on the road, 
of course. See me from the house.” 

Todd looked at the loose-hung body, the dark, receding face. 
A lock of black hair, lank and unnaturally fine like the hair of an 
unwashed infant, hung across the narrow forehead. Ellen’s father. 
Her father. 

The initial shock, draining from Todd’s body, left in its 
place a sensation like physical distaste. He was overcome with the 
feeling that the man was playing a part, the vaudeville hick, the 
rube. Nothing about him was real but the eyes, the sad, dark, pride- 
less eyes. 

“How is Ellen?” said Todd. “How is she?” 

“She got upset,” said Mr. Tucker. “It don’t do her much good, 
getting upset.” 

His face worked, and suddenly he leaned forward, speaking 
almost like a child. ~ 

“That's why I didn’t go out on the road or up by your house,” 
he said. “Somebody see me, and there'd just be a lot of talk. Only 
upset her worse. For myself, I wouldn’t care one way or the other. 
That was the only reason.” 

The working face, the over-apologetic eyes forced themselves 
upon Todd’s unwilling sight. He felt like two people, one compact 
of distaste and scorn, the other intense, involved, passionate. But 
when he’ spoke his voice conveyed nothing but an angry irrita- 
tion; it was like the voice of someone nervously tossing over the 
contents of a cluttered drawer to find an important paper. 
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“Yes. Well,” he said. “Does she have to stay in bed? Can she 
go up and down the stairs?” 

“Once a day,” said Mr. Tucker. “Doctor said, week or so more 
we'd better keep it to once a day.” 

“I want to see your wife,” said Todd. 

Mr. Tucker drew back. 

“You couldn’t do that,” he said. “You'd only stir the house up 
again, make things worse. You’d—” He broke off and then went on 
again, his voice colorless. “You’d ought to let me known at the start,” 
he said, “how things really was, up to your place. I wouldn’t of 
stopped her coming down here. I wouldn’t of done that.” 

“I have to see your wife, Mr. Tucker,” said Todd. 

“No good to stir things up.” Mr. Tucker's eyes were fright- 
ened, placating. “Half the time, you don’t stir things up they just 
blow over.” He sniffed, wiping the backs of his fingers across one 
side of his nose. 

“Listen,” he said. “This was my idea, coming after you. Why 
don’t you write her a line, time to time, and I could kind of sneak 
it to her. The wife wouldn’t know, and Ellen, it would cheer her 
up, keep her easier. And then spring, warm weather, her feeling 
better . . . well, we can’t tell how things would be then, can we? 
Look, I got a pencil on me right now.” 

“Thank you,” said Todd. “Thanks, Mr. Tucker.” 

But he made no gesture to take the pencil. Instead he looked 
oddly and intently at Mr. Tucker's face. After a moment he spoke, 
as if he were speaking to himself, 

“That's funny,” he said. “That’s funny. You looked like her. 
Just that minute, you got a sort of expression . . . you looked like 
Ellen.” 

Then he turned away his head. 

“Just tell her I sent my love,” he said. “Tell her it will be all 
right, no matter how long we have to wait. Tell her . . . look, this 
won't mean anything to you, it’s sort of a private joke we have ... 
tell her the mountains are still there.” 
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And quickly, with an abrupt, blind motion, he rounded the 
man before him as if he were an inanimate object in his path, a 
stone or the stump of a tree, and walked away without looking 


back. 


At the top of the hill he met Topsy. 

She was standing at the edge of the orchard, looking away 
toward the horizon. As he came close she turned her face to him, 
slowly. 

“It sure seems quiet around here,” she said, “don’t it?” 

Todd looked at her for an instant. Then he took a quick step 


forward and put a big hand over one of her cold, limp, hanging 
hands, 


oF 





HEY STOOD SO, HAND IN HAND, FOR A MOMENT, LOOKING AT 
each other. Then Topsy smiled. 

“Holdin’ hands,” she said. “You’d think we was little kids.” 

The hands parted, self-consciously, the quick, open moment 
passed. 

“Well,” said Todd, awkwardly, “see you later.” 

He went into the house. 

Topsy did not watch him go, but for several seconds the smile 
remained upon her lips, and one of her hands closed upon the other 
as if to husband the human warmth that had so briefly passed into 
it. 

A thought, one of her infrequent articulate thoughts, passed 
through her mind. 

Ain’t it queer how trouble makes people be more apart from 
each other? You’d think it would make them be more the way 
Toddy and I was then, kind of closer together. Only it don’t. It 
don’t at all. 

The look of thought passed from her face, leaving it soft and 
empty, only a little restless. She turned and walked slowly into 
the house herself, into the empty kitchen. 

“Mama?” she said, 

“What?” 
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The answer, to her surprise, came from the living room. Mama, 
sitting down in there, in the daytime? The mending basket was at 
her feet, but it was closed, and she was just sitting there, looking 
at the blank wall. 

“Mama?” said Topsy. “You feel all right?” 

“Of course I’m all right,” said Jessica. “Can’t a woman sit down 
in her own house once in a while? It’s a free country, ain’t it?” 

Topsy was startled. 

“Why, Mama, I just . . . you looked... .” 

The slack hands turned over on Jessica’s lap and pressed, palm 
downward. 

“I’m sorry, honey, I didn’t aim to sound cross. Sure I’m all right. 
My legs just ached me some, out there, that’s all.” 

“Hope you ain’t catching something.” But the words were 
automatic, unrelated to the intent, anxious look upon the girl’s face, 
and the next words came low and urgent. “Mama, what's on your 
mind?” 

“Nothin’. I don’t know.” Then, with an odd, shy smile, as if 
the conscious examination of her own mind had revealed some- 
thing that she had not expected: “As a matter of fact, I seem to of 
been thinking about Mr. Rosen. I guess the holes in the wall re- 
minded me.” 

“What?” 

“He’s lonesome,” said Jessica. “And that afternoon, when it 
happened, I never had a thought for a thing except how bad Stevie 
must feel. I never had a look or a word for him, Topsy. Not a look 
or a word.” 

“You... you wasn’t thinkin’ about me?” 

But her mother did not appear to hear her. 

“Not that he’d hold it against me or anything,” she said, her 
eyes remote. “Only . .. only people didn’t ought to treat each 
other like that. Not when we don’t live but so long anyway. Not 
with the world like it is.” 

Her eyes, fixed and inward, saw nothing of the look of utter 
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loneliness that had come upon her child’s face, as she hesitated 
for a moment, and then turned and left the room. 


Topsy closed her bedroom door and sat down upon the edge 
of the bed. She reached behind her for the slick-paper-covered book 
that lay beneath her pillow and held it in her hands. 

A doctor book, she had said in the drugstore, for a lady that’s 
going to have a baby. About how to eat right, and like that. For my 
sister that lives out West on a farm. 

Not a doctor book for me, because I’m going to have a baby. 
For my sister. My married sister. 

Bastard. I said that once when I was little and Mama said it was 
a bad word and it meant a kid whose mother and father weren't 
married. 

They ain’t said nothing more about it. They ain’t glad. That 
girl I looked like, I thought the badness of girls like her was 
that they didn’t want to keep the baby. But it isn’t only that... . 
That Frenchman that painted so lovely, in that foreign place, Ma- 
jorca, when I was little, him and that Portegee lady, they had this 
baby. And mama said to Papa, what would the neighbors think. And 
Papa said . . . no, I must remember it wrong, that doesn’t make 
sense . . . Not, what the hell business was it of theirs if a man 
who painted like him slept with two Chinamen and a horse... . 
The thing is, he felt different about it to what the neighbors would 
of done, and he wanted her to feel different, too. 

She sprang up, suddenly, and walked to her window. She 
looked out across the fall and rise of autumnal land to the white 
house on the farther slope, that lady’s house that wouldn’t let Todd 
see her girl any more. 

“That’s what it is,” she said, suddenly, aloud. “They're different 
to the neighbors inside, and I ain’t. If I had the brains and knew 
more about the way things are, I’d act all the time like the neighbors 
think you ought to be. Ordinary, I mean.” 

She stood still, closing her eyes. 
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And Evan’s like me, she thought. That’s why he knew it was 
a bad thing and wouldn’t do it till I made him. And he didn’t know 
about the baby. I found that out from the doctor book. That's why 
Papa laughed so, that day. Some people have to try and try. You 
can’t tell till it comes your regular time and nothing happens. They 
still don’t know. They just don’t believe it, they don’t even ask me. 

Because they don’t want to. Because they know it would be 
bad. Even Papa, if it was to come tight down to his own child. 
They'll be sorry for me, and ashamed. And Todd, he'll be sorry and 
ashamed and it won't come right with those people for him or any- 
thing. And there isn’t anything I can do. Evan don’t love me. And 
they do. They love me so much that it would be worse for them if 
I was to go away, or . . . or have some kind of an accident and be 
dead’... 

Oh, dear, I don’t know what to do. And I can’t help loving it 
so much. I don’t know what to do. Evan... Evan, Evan .. .” 
Evan...” 

Her eyes flew open, and they were a desolate blue emptiness. 

“Oh, dear,” she whispered, “I wish I could get over just that 
one part of it, the part of missing him with my whole skin.” 


“T don’t know what to do,” thought Topsy. “I don’t know what 
to do.” 

‘Til see Mrs. Tucker,” thought Todd. “Not tonight, not till I 
know what I must say. When there’s a light in Ellen’s re and I 
know she couldn't hear me down there and get upset . . - 

“It ain’t no different between us than it’s been other times 
when he weren’t functioning,” Jessica told herself. “Once in the 
Florida Keys he even put a cot in his room like this, because he 
said I kept him awake nights. And he got right over it. Of course 
I was young then, I had brown hair, everybody wanted to paint 
iz “On any terms,” thought Evan. “I could go back and beg sa 
on any terms. I could be so careful . . . gentle and slow... 
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could begin again—the hell I would, I’d lose my head and knock 
her down and rape her. Oh, God. Oh, Topsy. Oh, God, I just 
can’t concentrate.” 

“That mirror,” thought Stephen. “That damned mirror . . .” 


IP 





N THAT SAME DAY, WHICH WAS A SATURDAY, ALFRED ROSEN 
sold Evan’s big picture of the men with the masks to Vanessa 
Schumacher. He was delighted with the deal. Mrs. Schumacher, 
the daughter of an elder statesman and the wife of a nationally 
advertised whisky account, was also a woman of genuine taste and 
intelligence; she bought pictures because she loved them. More- 
over, she entertained a good deal; and her collection, along with 
some rather so-so stuff from big names, contained a superb Othon 
Friesz, Rosen’s favorite Vuillard of those now in America, and the 
Davenport abstraction, Sheets in the Wind, of which Topsy long 
ago had said, “It hangs and swings like a swing.” 
Evan’s work would be seen, and in good company. 
“Td like to have you meet him,” he said to Mrs. Schumacher. 
“We'll arrange it, the next time you're in New York.” 
“I thought he lived here.” Mrs. Schumacher was disappointed. 
“He does,” said Rosen. “But... he’s... er... he’s down 
with the flu.” 
Not that the personal element would carry much weight with 
a woman of Vanessa Schumacher’s judgment, but, on the other 
hand, it might be better for the future, better all around, if the 
boy made a halfway decent impression. 
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It was with some reluctance that he himself called Evan on the 
phone. 

“T’ve sold the masks,” he said. “For seven hundred and fifty, to 
Vanessa Schumacher. Gertrude Stein paid Matisse three hundred 
for the blue nude, they tell me. There’s no justice. Come have 
Sunday lunch with me at the Yale Club and I'll tell you all 
about it . . . Oh, hell, of course you can. Pull yourself together, 
Evan.” 

As he laid down the telephone his cheek twitched and his 
finger tips drummed rapidly for a moment on the edge of the desk. 

“For goodness’ sake,” said Mrs. Stone, “wasn’t he pleased?” 

Rosen exhaled shortly. 

“The damn kid,” he said. “He’s all up in the air about a girl 
of his. Why do I always elect myself camp counselor?” 

He stood up, pulling down his jacket. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s for today. Until Monday, then, Mrs. 
Stone.” 

He nodded at her and left the office. 

Lily Green was in the adjoining gallery. 

“Hi, Green, how’s it going?” 

» But he had left her, too, with a nod and a smile before she had 
time to answer. 


He thought about that as he walked toward the club to meet 
Evan. It was part and parcel of all the oddness that he had felt in 
himself since he got back, this compulsive avoidance of Green. 

He did not know what was at the bottom of it. It was not any 
guilt about that unfortunate business of the birthday present: 
Green was no fool, she had certainly not given that bit of nonsense 
a second thought herself. It was something a lot more complex. It 
was part of the way he owed Fred one letter and David two, and 
couldn’t seem to get around to answering them. It was part of the 
way that he could neither resign himself to wait for the word from 
Stephen which he had already known, knowing him, that it would 
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be so difficult for Stephen to write, or to make that initial gesture 
himself. 

What was it, he asked himself, walking fast and faster. What 
was it? It was not that he felt confused in himself, or unhappy. 
Indeed, in a way, his mind was clearer and his spirit more at rest 
than they had been for a long time, longer, almost than he could 
es And still there was this strange reluctance, this holding 

ack. 

But why should he hold back? The two things that had 
happened to him were both good things and important things. One 
by one, walking fast and faster, he turned them in his mind. He 
knew for the first time, from the depths of his bowels, proudly, that 
he was a Jew. And he knew that he was no longer in love with 
Jessica Davenport. 

He was no longer apart. Until the day when the Messiah 
should come and everybody should dance, as the old song put it, 
until the day when there would be no more hate, he was one in the 
fellowship of them for whom security is always a relative and an 
arbitrary matter. 

A quick-tempered and coarse-tongued friend had said—what? 
Something . . . nothing to one who understood him, who could 
take life with any objectivity. And still that something, that nothing, 
had been enough to free him of guilt, to make it possible for him 
to find his own place and to speak from it; to speak from it to his 
children, firmly and lovingly, as a father should. | 

But he owed Fred one letter and David two. And he avoided 
Lily Green. 

How quietly he had passed out of love with Jessica! 

“That’s him,” she had said in the morning, “flushin’.” And he 
had taken the bread from the breadbox and sat at the table in a 
loosened, so slightly loosened, bond. 

“It’s all right, Stevie, darling,” she had said in the afternoon. 
“It’s all right, my own darling.” And the bond was gone as if it had 
never been. 
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All the affection, all the tender hope for her welfare, all the 
loving admiration was there, unchanged; but, quite simply, he did 
not desire her. As completely as if he had never desired her, he did 
not desire her. 

His steps rapid, his face mused and still, he wondered at it, 
as he had wondered again and again through the days just past. 
Had there ever been anything to it, really, but an accidental direc- 
tion of the longings that sprang from his own lonely continence? 

He saw her at the kitchen window in the red silk robe, her 
face lifted to the growing light. No, it had been real enough, God 
knows, real enough. But where was the torture of jealousy that 
should have wracked him now in place of this quiet, utter release? 

He had come to the door of the club. 

As Topsy would say, his mind remarked, I don’t get it. 

And with the forming of the words, his steps slowed. Topsy. 
Evan. Oh, Lord, now for the happy little party. 


To his surprise Evan was there already, shaved and presentably 
dressed. They went directly to their table and sat down. Evan 
‘ordered a Martini, Rosen a bourbon and water. 

“That was a terribly good break,” said Rosen; “Vanessa Schu- 
macher.” 

“Yes,” said Evan. “Fine. Thanks.” 

His voice was completely lifeless, and he drank the Martini 
in three gulps. Rosen looked at him. The pin-striped jacket, oddly 
enough, had apparently been sent to the cleaners. There was still 
a little press in the sleeves, and it seemed larger. It did not ripple 
across the shoulders. 

“You've been losing weight,” he said. 

“Not eating.” 

“Look, Evan, maybe it’s none of my business, but you aren’t 
drinking all the time, are you?” 

“No.” 

“That's good.” 
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“No credit,” said Evan, morosely. “I'd drink myself uncon- 
scious for a month if I could. But I’ve got a weak stomach,” 

“God moves in a mysterious way,’ said Rosen. 

“It’s always been like that with me,” said Evan. “A little goes 
a long way, but a little more comes tight back. Especially when I 
need it.” 

He fell silent again, another subject exhausted. He had lost 
weight chiefly from his face and neck, as people usually do who lose 
weight quickly, and his cheeks sagged, pale and flaccid, like the 
cheeks of an old woman, 

Pity and distaste made Rosen’s voice dry. 

“Look, Evan,” he said, “why don’t you take hold and grow up?” 

He regretted the words even before they were answered. 

“I'm planning to go to Mexico for a while. I came to tell you 
about that and . . . and because I couldn’t turn you down very 
well. ‘The sale, and everything. But there are things that are none 
of your business. I’m doing all right.” 

The food had come. 

“I was rude,” said Rosen. “I’m sorry. Eat.” 

He bowed his head, staring at the plate, thinking. 

“I wish you wouldn't go to Mexico right now,” he said at last. 

“Why?” 

“I'm very fond of Topsy, Evan. I’ve known her since she was 
a baby.” - 

The flaccid face firmed, stiffened. 

“What do you think happened, Rosen? Do you think I seduced 
her and I’m running out?” 

“I think you're both young, that you were probably left alone 
together a good deal, and that you've had a misunderstanding.” 

“Rosen, there are things you can’t talk about. But if you knew 
about this, you'd lay off.” 

“I know that Topsy loves you,” said Rosen. “I knew it the night 
I came there.” 

“How about the afternoon you left?” 
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The wintry smile flickered once more across Rosen’s lips. 

“You have me there,” he said. “I must admit, my attention 
was distracted.” 

“It's not your business,” said Evan. “What’s more, and I hate 
to point this one out, it’s not the sort of thing that two people with 
a generation between them can talk about decently. When you've 
once forgotten the feelings the facts are . . . aren’t the same. But 
I'm going to tell you.” 

“Thanks,” said Rosen, quietly. “And 1. . . well, my memory 
is longer than the average.” 

“Topsy loved me,” said Evan. “And I didn’t love her. After it 
happened I was crazy about her, that way, but I still didn’t know 
what she was like. When I went back I found out. Like waking 
up, like seeing what had been there all along. Not just the rest of 
it, though that in itself was enough for a marriage, God knows. 
Everything. Everything. Only, before that, before I knew, I'd fixed 
things for fair. She doesn’t love me now. She was sorry for me, she 
took all the blame, and she couldn’t bear to let me touch her. The 
sight of me makes her sick.” 

. Rosen was silent for an instant. Knowing Topsy and her queer, 
bright innocence, he could believe it. He was ashamed of his med- 
dling. Evan had been right, it was none of his business. 

“I'm sorry,” he said. “Thank you for telling me, Evan. I’m very 
sorry.” 

He looked at the table, straightening the silver at his place, 
moving the water glass a little. 

“God keep us from the meddling of middle-aged failures,” 
he said then. “Let’s change the subject.” 

But Evan, to his surprise, leaned forward, his face quite altered. 

“No,” he said. “No, Rosen. It did me good. I didn’t realize how 
much I'd been shut up with it. Now it’s out, there’s something else 
I want to say. I think about it all the time. Suppose she got preg- 
nant.” 


“They'd be kind to her.” 
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“But she'd have the baby. That’s one of the things I know 
about her now. She’d have the baby.” 

“Yes, I’m sure she would.” 

“Oh, God,” said Evan. 

Alfred Rosen looked at him. 

He must be wrong, he thought suddenly. He’s too much like 
her, he’s too much like the whole fool family, for him to be right. 

He spoke slowly. 

“If she needed you, if it would make things easier for them, 
would you marry her no matter how she felt? For a while, I mean, 
and just-as a form?” 

“Oh, my God, if she’d only let me.” 

Impulsively, Rosen stretched out his hand across the table. 

“Stick it here for a while longer,” he said. “Don’t go to Mexico.” 


The afternoon was warm and sunny. Rosen thought of his 
apartment with distaste. He got off the bus as it passed the park. 

It was really warm, like Indian summer. But as he skirted the 
zoo and walked slowly toward the pond, his topcoat open, his neat 
Homburg a little pushed back on his head, he wished that he had 
stayed at the club and looked himself up a hand of bridge, or even 
that he had asked Evan to come along with him to a movie. The 
park ona Sunday afternoon belongs to the young, and to families. 

He stood by the “edge of the pond, remembering. Fred and 
Davie used to keep him there, affectionate and bored, indulgent 
and anxious to be gone, so long at a time. ‘They had a dreadful little 
spring-powered battleship that was always sinking. Fred cried one 
day until he had broken down and let the child take off his shoes 
and socks and wade in after it. Because a new one wouldn't be the 
same. And it was windy and raw and Fred caught a cold and Pearl 
was so angry. “Men,” she said. “Alles verriickt.” 

He was tired, he told himself. In a few minutes he might just 
go home and take a nap. He walked away from the park, looking 
for a bench. He sat down, facing the sun, his eyes closed. 
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Steps paused before him, a voice spoke. 

“Oh! Mr. Rosen.” 

He opened his eyes. It was Lily Green. 

“Hello, Green,” he said. 

She was hatless, and she had taken off her coat and hung it 
loose over her shoulders, like a cape. Her face had a startled look, 
as if it were he, not she, who had so abruptly appeared and spoken. 

“I was... I was thinking about the gallery,” she said. “And 
there you were.” 

He had risen and now he moved his head toward the bench. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

“I...” she hesitated. “Thank you.” 

And she sat down, like an obedient child. 

After a moment she spoke, quickly and brightly. 

“Isn't it nice about Mrs. Schumacher and the George masks!” 

“I just had lunch with him.” 

“He must be delighted.” 

“Yes.” He was sorry, now, that he had said even so much to 
Mrs. Stone. “Yes.” 

There was another moment of silence, and then she stood up 
again. 

‘TIl have to get along now,” she said, quite as if they had been 
sitting together for a long time. “It’s nice to have seen you.” 

With an odd, involuntary gesture which surprised him, he 
reached out and caught at her loose-hanging coat. 

“Please don’t,” he said. “If you don’t have to.” 

She looked at him, her eyes widening. She lifted one hand, 
slowly, to her face, pushing back the pale brown hair. 

“I don’t have to,” she said. “not really.” 

And she sat down again, still looking at him. 

His next words surprised him more than anything had ever 
surprised him before. 

“Green,” he said, “Lily .. . are you Jewish?” 
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She leaned forward a little, a curious, gentle smile moving 
the corners of her lips. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “You see, I was a foundling.” 

Alfred Rosen’s own lips parted, and he sat perfectly still. 


The great moments of our lives are not always moments of 
intense emotion. Perhaps the purest and most enduring instants 
of revelation most often come upon us quietly, move into the heart 
with such elemental simplicity, like air or water. Alfred Rosen 
looked at Lily Green and knew that the words that she had spoken 
were the only words that she could have spoken, the words that 
he had been waiting to hear. They did not invalidate the words 
that Stephen had said, or the proud knowledge that they had given 
him. Only, they completed it. They were the other half of the truth 
for which he had been bound to wait, separate and inactive, until 
it should have come. 

It was no more than he had always known, no more than he 
had tried, helplessly, repeatedly to say to David and to Fred; but it 
is one thing to know with the mind and another to know with the 
entire life. “You damned Jew.” “I was a foundling.” The poet saith, 
dear city of Cecrops, and shall I not say, dear city of God? But they 
must both be said at once; there is no living loyalty to the one with- 
out the other. ‘ 

Not to covet her bright world of innocence, he thought; but 
to know that it is there, a touchstone for the integration that must 
be made, made and acted upon, now and as long as I live. And my 
children, and my grandchildren after me, toward the day when the 
Messiah comes and everybody shall dance: not the Jew, not the 
Gentile; not even the wise, the just, the sinless; everybody, every- 
body. 

He saw the girl’s face lifted, questioning and intent upon his 
own, he saw the wondering, childlike gesture of the hand raised 
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to push back the pale brown hair. He saw the warm, blue eyes that 
were questioning and kind. 

“What is it?” she said. “What is it, Mr. Rosen?” 

“I've been thinking about a good many things lately, Lily,” 
he said. “Living alone the way I do, I get into the habit of thinking 
too much and not talking enough. I’m afraid it’s made me unpleas- 
ant around the office, the last week or so. I’d like to talk to you about 
it now, Lily, if you'll let me. It would do me good,” 

“I wish you would, Mr. Rosen.” 

He looked at her again, reaching for the first words, hesitating; 
and suddenly he was conscious of feeling something else, some- 
thing quite new, and irrelevant, and still perhaps not at all ir- 
relevant. 

“You're kind,” he said. And then, “I know that I seem quite 
old to you, Lily, and I am; old enough to be your father. But if it 
wouldn’t seem ridiculous to you, I feel as if it would be friendlier, 
as if I could talk more easily, if you'd call me Alfred.” 

She leaned a little forward, her lips parted. 

“It would be easier for me, too,” she said. “You see, I never 
think of you any other way.” 


Fed 





HAT MIRROR,” THOUGHT STEPHEN. “THAT DAMNED MIRROR.” 

He could forget a good deal, when he really put his mind 
to it. He could obliterate from its bright surface the reflection of the 
half-emptied cups and the burning candle; of the shocked, staring 
faces and Jessica as he had never seen her before, her face bowed 
upon her hands, Jessica, naked and ashamed. He could forget a 
good deal, but not without cost. 

It glared, the damned thing. Why hadn’t he realized that it 
would glare? It threw the whole Christed skylight back into your 
eyes like the third degree. Just bring in the rubber hose and we're 
all set for work. Put on your black glasses and stir up the poster 
paints and let’s go, God, why don’t I pull myself together and get 
it carted away and put the whole thing down t profit and loss? 

The hate, however, sufficed only for the light of day. As long 
as he sat in the studio, hating it, he did not have to think. He did 
not have to see Topsy mewing around like a sick cat, or Jess . . . 
Ness 

He bought some sleeping pills, he moved the army cot that 
Evan had used into the bedroom. 


He woke that Monday, to brilliant full morning. My God, the 
day half shot and nothing done. 
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And his last razor blade was dull. No more in the cabinet. 
What was Jess thinking of, these days? The whole house was gone 
to pot. 

He stamped back into the bedroom and started to dress. Well, 
the bed jacket was washed, at last, for a wonder. But he was low 
on socks, One pair left. He pulled them on, thrust his feet into the 
fleece-lined slippers, and sat on the edge of the cot staring down 
at them. Abruptly, his face worked. 

Those damned things. You forget them from one time to the 
next. Really incredible, they are. My favorite colors, just like I put 
in all my pictures. 

“I guess they are kind of too fancy for a man . . .” And her 
face's’: 

He sprang to his feet. 

“All right, all right,” he called, as if the silence belowstairs 
had been a persistence of nagging cries. “All right, I'll be right 
down, just put it on the table.” 

He walked into the kitchen without looking at his wife. He 
sat down and began to eat the fried eggs and the bacon rapidly, 
as if in irritable response to another's haste. Jessica poured the 
coffee and set it beside him. 

“Well?” she asked amiably. “Where's the fire?” 

“Why did you let me sleep like that, Jess? The morning’s shot. 
Do I have to buy a lunch bucket and an alarm clock before you can 
realize that I have to work like the rest of the world?” 

There was a moment of silence before she answered, though 
her voice, when it came, was casual and unstrained. 

“You was up and down half the night,” she said. “A man’s got 
to get a little sleep in somewheres, seems like.” 

She walked to the sink with a dirty plate and laid it down 
upon a stack of several others. She did not run water upon it, she 
only laid it down and looked away, empty-faced. He drank the last 
swallow of his coffee and pushed back his chair. 
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“By the way,” he said unpleasantly, “I got that letter to Rosen 
off last night, you'll be delighted to hear.” 

“Well, 1 sure am glad of that.” 

But though the words came quickly and she smiled, she did not 
really seem glad, only abstracted and mechanically courteous. 

“Well.” He uttered the word in a shrewish falsetto, as if in 
imitation of her tone, though it most absurdly and markedly was 
not. “Well, so that’s one string less for you to harp on.” 

And, his head lowered, he pushed from the room as if he were 
shouldering his way through a crowd. 

The door of the studio slammed behind him. 

“Oh,” said a small voice. “You scared me, Papa. I thought you 
was still sleeping.” 

Topsy was standing before Evan’s picture, and she was wear- 
ing an old wrap-around dress of Jessica’s, folded close about her 
slender waist. Her body informed the ill-fitting garment as com- 
pletely as Jessica’s had always rejected it. The sleazy cloth draped 
itself with a fluid eloquence. 

Stephen caught his breath, 

“Well,” he said, stupidly, “what do you think you're doing?” 

“Nothing. Just looking. I'll go now.” 

Her voice was gentle and remote. 

“For God’s sake,” he exclaimed roughly, “do you have to run 
like a rabbit every time I come into the room? Stay as long as you 
like, you aren’t bothering me.” 

“I only came in to look. I was through.” 

“Look? To look?” 

“His picture.” 

He stared at her in a pain of visual apprehension, feeling his 
eyes burn dry. 

“It seems to me,” he heard himself snap, “that the least he 
could do, the very least he could do, is to tell us how and where 


he wants that damned thing shipped.” 
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She answered quietly, the beautiful, eloquent, unbearable pose 
unchanged. 

“Didn’t I tell you? He gave it to us, He don’t want it no more.” 

“What?” 

“Because of feeling bad when he had to look at it. Because I 
made him do what he done, and it all went wrong.” She turned 
and walked toward the door, her voice suddenly broken, choking 
full. “Tt all went wrong.” 

“Topsy!” 

The suffering in his own voice checked her, turned her back 
to him again, her face quick with pity. 

“Does it make you feel bad too, Papa? Put it up in my room, 
if you want.” 

“The hell with his picture,” he cried. “What difference does 
it make whether it’s here or down his throat?” 

She bowed her head. 

“I'm sorry, Papa. I didn’t mean to bother you or anything. I 
Just come in for a minute, to look.” 

Her loveliness, her gentleness, were unbearable. 

He shouted. “And what in the name of God have you got that 
thing on for?” 

“I know it don’t fit. ’m going to run up a couple for myself. I 
already got the goods.” 

“And what’s the matter with your own clothes, all of a sudden?” 

The innocent eyes lifted, came full upon his face. 

“Oh, Papa,” she said, “don’t you see how it would be sort of 
foolish, me to go on dressing up like a boy now?” 

And while he was still struggling for words, any words at all, 
she had reached out, touched his hand once, lightly, and was 


gone. 


Stephen sat down in the armchair, and for the first time since 
the mirror had been put into the studio, he was unconscious of its 


reflected light. After a time he bent his face upon his hands, 
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“Oh, God,” he said. “Oh, God, God. Oh, God, do something 
for God’s sake.” : 

The prayer was unorthodox, but at least it came from the heart. 

Neither did it appear to go unanswered. When he lifted his 
head, his face was quiet. He sat still for a few moments, looking 
before him into space. Then he got up and walked close to the pic- 
ture that Evan had abandoned. A short, breathy sound, like a pain- 
ful half laugh came from his nose. 

“And he was worried because I quit,” he said. 

He stepped a little back from the picture, his eyes still intent. 
As he looked, his back straightened; he stood erect and relaxed, as 
he always did at his own easel, and his face composed itself in that 
same grandeur of impersonal happiness which had once moved 
Topsy to remark, so matter-of-factly, that when Papa was painting 
he looked like God. 

After a time he spoke aloud. 

“Yes,” he said, “this is it. This is the one where he got it. After 
all the false starts and the fooling around, we always come to it. New 
methods, maybe, after that, better techniques, but you’ve sung your 
theme song once and for all.” 

He walked back to the chair and sat down in it. 

“Yes,” he said again. “Like the first of my wheat-field things. 
Everything still to be learned, every problem still to be licked, and at 
the same time everything already there that mattered, that was 
Davenport.” - 

His eyes went to the far corner of the room where his own 
picture stood, drawn back from the path of the moving men. The 
bright, impersonal smile remained. But it was tinged, now, with 
an affectionate admiration. 

“Yes,” he said. “That will be the way. I was getting overripe, 
that was all. The same tune, only the orchestration changed. Tight- 
ened. Chastened. 

“Yes, Davenport. The late Davenport.” 

He reached for the notebook and the pencil. 
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“We play the same record over and over again,” he read. “Only 
sometimes, outside, a bird sings in a tree.” 

He stared before him, the pencil turning and turning in his 
fingers. Jess, something about Jess, the way she looked. Something 
about the way she went over to the sink and stood there. 

The pencil began to move. 

“False,” it wrote. “Completely false, the record and the bird. 
As if the newness were extraneous, imposed on us by the sameness. 
Sure, the record plays. Sure, the bird sings. But not from outside, 
not as an arbitrary incursion of value, God pushing the show 
around. I am I, you are you, he is he, and the value is in the com- 
bination of those holy separatenesses.” 

He stared at the page blindly for an instant, then drew two 
thick lines beneath the entry and set the book aside. ‘The light from 
the mirror blazed back into his face. He blinked, dry lids scratching 
over dry eyeballs. 

She went over to the sink and stood there. She just ated, not 
running the water, not doing anything. Just stood . 

Alone. That’s what it was, that’s how she tosked Alone. As 
if she was alone. Absolutely alone . . . 

» He sat with his eyes fixed upon the hard brightness before him. 
That mirror, that awful, damned mirror. Alone . . . 

And suddenly his face worked and he had stumbled to his 
feet. 

“Jess?” 

He walked through the hall, through the living room. 

“Jess?” 

Faster, now, through the empty kitchen and back to the hall, 
to the foot of the stairs. 

“Jess! Jess, where are your” 

He heard her firm, light step running through the hall, behind 
him. 

“Here I am, honey. What is it? What’s wrong?” 

“Where were you, for God’s sake?” 
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“Down cellar, seeing to the furnace. Why, what is it, honey?” 

“Nothing. Nothing, for the love of Christ. I told you, I simply 
wondered where you were.” 

She started a little, and then, slowly, she drew herself taller, 
her wide-spaced eyes warming. Her dress was’ the one that she 
had worn yesterday, the one that Todd had noticed, even then, 
to be no longer fresh, and under the roughly parted gray hair her 
face was still tired; but Stephen did not see these things. He only 
knew that she was standing tall, and that the dear, the desired, the 
necessary warmth was in her eyes again. 

“Why, Stevie,” she said. “Why, I knew it didn’t mean nothing, 
this morning, you being cross. Why, I knew you just got up on the 
wrong side of the bed.” 

“Thanks, Jess.” His eyes fed upon her face. “Thanks.” 

“Sure,” she said. “Sure.” 

“You're so beautiful, Jess.” 

“Sure. Never mind. It’s all right, Stevie.” 

“I make a mess of everything I touch, Jess.” 

“Not us, Stevie. Not us.” 

“I get balled up. I get sidetracked. I try, and then I stop trying.” 

“I know, honey. I know it.” 

“You know I love you, don’t you, Jess? You really know it?” 

“Oh, Stevie. Oh, honey.” 

She was crying, with her arms around him; and still, in the 
embrace it was as if it were he who wept and she who comforted. 
He held her big body against him and felt her mouth beneath his 
own, soft and alive. The long, ripe, accustomed goodness was like 
sleep after sleepless nights. 

At last they moved their heads, stood apart. 

“Jess,” he said. “Understand, when I say this, I’m not trying 
to let myself off on any part of it. Only Rosen, and the kids—well, 
I've got a feeling that they've got their own strength, that they can 
work out of anything I’ve done to them, somehow. But you and | 

. oh, God, Jess, you and I, this last two weeks, however the 
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hell long it’s been . . . I wish there was something ... I wish 
Dicould vu 

She looked into his face, her head high, her eyes a splendor. 

“Why, Stevie,” she said, “why, honey, you and me don’t need 
a lot of presents and talk and stuff like that. Don’t you think I knew 
what you meant right now while you was kissin’ me?” 

“Oh, Jess.” | 

But she stretched her arms wide at her sides, yawning volup- 
tuously. Then she laughed. 

“Listen,” she said. “You get back to your work and quit troub- 
lin’. I got a whole mess of dirty dishes to wash and a floor to scrub.” 

And she walked away, erect and buoyant, toward the kitchen. 
Stephen stood still, looking after her. A sound of running water 
came back through the open door, and in the same instant, as if 
the needle had been laid at random in the center of a revolving 
record, her big, tuneless, pure-toned voice filled the house. 


“And he’s just wild about 
“He’s just wild about 
“He’s ee wt 


’ As if, thought Stephen, wondering, listening, as if none of 
it had ever happened, as if we had never been apart for an instant. 
As if now everything had to be all right. Like an animal, forgetting 
the pain the moment it’s gone. Like God, absolving the sin in the 
instant of penitence. There never was anyone like her. Jessica . . . 

Abruptly, although he had risen so late and it was not yet 
noon, an enormous weariness swept over him, an insuperable las- 
situde. 

I've got to lie down, he thought. Not for long. Just for five 
or ten minutes, I've got to lie down and shut my eyes. 

Slowly, one hand heavy upon the bannister, he drew himself 
up the stairs, 

He was barely conscious of passing Todd in the upper hall, 
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although it was a weekday and Todd was at home only because of 
a teachers’ convention of which Stephen had not been told. He was 
quite unconscious of the quick, hard glance that the boy gave him 
as he passed, or of the tense, hard set of his face. 


Jessica, however, continued to run the faucets and sing. While 
her pity and her tenderness for her children was by no means 
diminished in her happiness, she had always had a faith, born of 
her own strength, in the ability of those she loved to bear their own 
burdens. And she did not know what it was to live otherwise than 
in the present. 


PF 





HE FACT THAT HIS FATHER HAD BARELY SEEN HIM WAS NOT 

lost upon ‘Todd. His face set harder as he walked down the 
stairs and his fingers closed upon the book in his hand until their 
tips turned white, while at the same time his lips straightened in 
a strange, impersonal smile. Though at times it was a cruel satis- 
faction, it was always a satisfaction to him when people were con- 
sistent. 

: But at the foot of the stairs he stopped short, lifting his head 
and his face changed. The too-old bitter steadiness melted from 
it completely, and it filled instead with a look mingled of the ut- 
most relief and the most childish bewilderment. 

Why, it’s Mama, said his silent lips. Singing. She’s singing. 

He took a quick, running step toward the kitchen, paused 
again, and then went out of the house by the front door, almost 
on tiptoe. 

Maybe it’s so sunny today that she just forgot how she felt, 
he thought. She loves sunshine. Maybe she saw something that 
she took for a lucky sign. I'll leave her alone. I won’t bother her 
right now. 

He went into the barn and opened the lid of the feedbin, but 
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he closed it again. He didn’t feel like the roof, after all. Too much 
glare, too much wind. He could read better in here. Not Nicod, 
either, today. An old one. A good one. 

He opened to a familiar page. 

“A permutation P may be considered as an observable at each 
instant of time and may therefore be considered as a dynamic vari- 
able. The fact that the Hamiltonian is symmetrical leads at once 
to the equation 

PE HPs ae 

He read on, the uncertainty, the vulnerability passing from 
his eyes. ‘The alabaster mask was lighted from within. 

“This degeneracy is an essential one and cannot be removed 
by any perturbation that is symmetrical between all the similar par- 
ticles. The states 4 and f(P) 4 are observationally indistinguish- 
able, since any observation that can actually be made must consist 
in measuring an observable that is symmetrical between the similar 
particles and therefore commutes with f (P).” 

He started, lowering the book and sitting upright. 

“But then...” he said aloud... “but then...” 

His lips were parted, his set, bright eyes were an unwavering 
flame... 

“But then...” 

His body was tensed, as if in an enormous muscular effort, but 
his face was bright and still .. . 

“Then if 4. ».w, 

He stared, with eyes that still saw nothing of the material 
world, at a large white, flapping brightness, and then another, that 
showed suddenly through the open door of the barn. Jessica was 
hanging sheets on the line. Big, joyful notes blew toward him on 
the wind... 


“Oh, yes, we shall gather at the riv—er 
“The beautiful, the beautiful ri—i—ver . . .” 
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He saw, he heard. His voice burst from him in an anguished 


“My God, there’s no place you can think quietly around this 
house. No place at all!” 

And he heard his own voice. 

He sat perfectly still for an instant, listening, holding the sound 
of it in his mind. 

Then he laid down the book. 

“You couldn’t have told us apart,” he whispered. “You simply 
couldn’t have told us apart.” 

His square, thick hands folded into fists and tapped together 
lightly and slowly for an instant. Then he stood up. He lifted his 
chin and squared back his shoulders, and his face was firm, almost 
heroic. 

“T will see Mrs. Tucker tonight,” he said. “Not later. Not to- 
morrow. Tonight. Tonight.” 


It was shortly after supper that the light shone from Ellen’s 
window nowadays. Only, the night before it had flared out upon 
the falling of dusk. He had seen it from the edge of the orchard, and 
stood for some time, irresolute, at the head of the slope, before he 
turned and walked back to the house. It probably didn’t mean any- 
thing, he had told himself repeatedly through the evening. Most 
likely, she just turned it on when she was getting ready for supper 
and forgot it; it got dark so early, these nights. It didn’t mean any- 
thing. 

But now when it shone again with the falling of the dusk, he 
knew that yesterday he had been afraid. And when he walked into 
his own kitchen, he saw his mother and his father and Topsy 
dimly, as if in a dream, and he left his supper almost untasted upon 
his plate. 

He went to his own room, and changed to a proper shirt, with 
a jacket and a tie. He brushed his rough hair hard and he cleaned 
his nails. But he did not look in the mirror, and his face as he com- 
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pleted each act remained still, almost blank, almost somnambulistic, 

Only for a moment did it wake, and then to a listening caution, 
as he stood for an instant at the head of the stairs. Then he slipped 
down softly, very softly, and let himself out by the front door. 

He went through the fields, feeling his way in the dark for 
the gap in the hedge to cross the ravine. The moon had not risen. 
There was only enough light for him barely to discern and avoid 
the low clumps of bay and juniper as he climbed the hill pasture 
and went directly to the Tuckers’ kitchen door, From the stoop 
he could see through an uncurtained window into the kitchen, 
Mr. Tucker sat with his back to it in a rocking chair by the radio. 
Todd stood perfectly still for what seemed like a very long time. 

At last Mrs. Tucker came into the room. She faced the win- 
dow as she spoke, and Todd could hear her voice faintly through 
the glass. 

“Dozed off. No call to go up, I guess.” 

But Mr. Tucker rose and shambled from the room. 

Then and not until then did Todd knock once, lightly upon 
the door. 

Immediately, it was opened and he stood face to face with 
Mrs. Tucker. He opened his lips to speak, but no word came and 
they looked at each other for what seemed a long moment of si- 
lence. Then she stood aside, motioning him into the house with her 
head and closing the door quietly behind him. At once she crossed 
the room to the other door, the door by which Mr. Tucker had left, 
and shut that, too. 

“You don’t hear much from down here,” she said, “once the 
dining room’s closed off. Outside the voices travel up.” 

Her dead-flat voice and her face conveyed nothing at all. But 
she was not angry and she was not forbidding and it was not what 
he had expected, and of all the words that had whirled through his 
mind as he climbed the dark pasture slope, still no words would 
come. 


“Well, what is it?” 
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But still the words, abruptly as she had spoken them, were 
neither threatening nor unkind. 

And suddenly, to his utter dismay, Todd felt his throat thicken- 
ing and his eyes start to burn. 

“Oh, Mrs. Tucker,” he said. “Ellen... is Ellen...” 

And the face before him twitched. 

“Take a chair,” Mrs. ‘Tucker said. “Take a chair and keep your 
voice down.” 

She pulled a chair from the kitchen table as she spoke and 
sat down upon it herself, her back stiff and not touching the back 
of it, her hands palm down upon her thighs, the fingers outspread. 

“I thought for you to come before this,” she said. 

He looked at her, but her face told him nothing. 

“I was glad when you didn’t try to sneak her letters by her dad,” 
she said. “I had you down for that kind.” 

“You knew that?” 

Not that he had doubted that she would. 

A tight half smile moved the corners of her lips. 

“T always knew more’n was good for me.” 

Suddenly, compulsively, as if they were words that he had 
wanted to say for a long time, he heard himself speak. 

» “T used to meet her in the ravine before I ever came here. We 
sat down there and talked.” 

Mrs. Tucker stared past him. Her back was straight and the 
fair braids were as tight and smooth as a metallic crown, but sud- 
denly he saw that her face was changed from his memory of it. It 
looked older and looser, the cheeks a little sagging. 

“I know,” she said. “I knew from the night you come here. Over 
that hill, day after day. She was always sly to get out of the doctor’s 
orders, and he was as bad. Can’t look nothing in the face, that’s 
what it always has been with him. Can't look nothing in the face.” 

A sound, an odd, low, choking sound came from his lips. He 
controlled it and spoke, keeping his voice soft. 
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"Isshe . ...Jsshe...” 

“A lot worse,” said Mrs. Tucker. “They're moving her to a 
hospital tomorrow morning.” 

Then the words came. 

“I wanted to tell you. That it wasn’t the way you think it is, 
at our house. Artists, they don’t feel about these things the same 
way. It's just something to paint. It’s true, I don’t know why it is, 
but it’s true. They just don’t see things the way... the way 
people like you and I do. And those men . . . nothing like that 
ever happened before. It was an accident, Mrs. Tucker. If you'll 
only let me explain. . . . It was an accident.” 

She turned her face full upon him, her eyes steady and full 
of an unbearable, strange half understanding, 

“Skip it,” she said. “It don’t matter. I know what you're like, 
and that’s all that counts. I should of seen it from the start. No mat- 
ter what happens or don’t happen, that’s the one thing Ill never let 
myself off from. I don’t care where you come from, I don’t care 
what you've seen or what you ain’t seen, I know the kind you are. 
Only I got a stubborn streak in me, I couldn’t be the one to make 
the first move. And now, far as I know, I won’t have no chance to 
make things right.” 

He found himself on his feet. 

“Let me see her now, Mrs. Tucker. Let me see her now.” 

She stood up, too, but she looked away from him. 

“I knew it wouldn’t do her no good, the troublin’,” she said. “I 
knew it as well as I know I’m standin’ here. There’s always been a 
stubbornness in me, that’s all.” 

He barely heard her. 

“Take me up. I’ve got to see her.” 

“It wouldn’t do no good. She had a pill to make her sleep.” 

“Take me up. I'll be quiet. Take me up.” 

She hesitated, her face upon him. Then she shook her head. 

“Suppose she did wake up,” she said. “Suppose she seen you 
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and it come as a shock to her. They can do a lot in those hospitals. 
She’s still got a chance, they ain’t got her dug under yet. She’s still 
got a good chance.” 

He stared before him in a moment that was like death. Then 
he spoke and heard his own voice strange and perfectly casual with 
no emotion in it at all. 

“Then, will you tell her I came?” he said. 

She opened the kitchen door. 

“Tl tell her. Good night.” 

“Good night, Mrs. Tucker.” 

But when he was halfway down the steps, she spoke again, the 
words unwinding, a flat, pale band of sound between them. 

“She’s still got a chance, but it don’t do no good not to look 
at things. And this is what I want to.say. If she gets well and comes 
back, I'll send for you. But if she don’t, don’t you come by here no 
more. How you feel, how we feel, we'll take that for granted. Only 
I want you to know that if Ellen .. . if worst should come to 
worst ... I'll never forget how it was, I'll never let myself off 
one shade of it as long as I live.” 

And sharply, but still noiselessly, the door was closed and ‘Todd 


was alone in the dark. 


JD 





E LET HIMSELF INTO THE HOUSE BY THE FRONT DOOR AGAIN, 
but he met Topsy in the lower hall. 

“Hi, where you been?” 

The question was soft and idle, automatic, but he shrank be- 
fore it as if she had struck him and then answered fercely. 

“Walking. Just walking.” 

“Well, what’s eating you?” 

But he had run up the stairs into his room. 

He closed the door behind him and did not turn on the light. 
Sometimes he lay upon the bed, sometimes he sat upright on the 
edge of it, sometimes he walked to the window and stared out across 
the slope to the house on the further rise, to the light burning in 
the room that was Ellen’s. 

They would take her to the hospital tomorrow. Tomorrow. He 
had not seen her again, and they would take her away. And Mrs. 
Tucker did not believe that she would get well and come home. 

His heart was quiet and dull within him, and it did not 
seem worthwhile to turn on the light and read or to take off his 
clothes and get into bed. Sometimes he sat upon the edge of it, 
sometimes he lay down, sometimes he walked to the window. The 
light in Ellen’s room went out. One by one he heard his mother 
and his father and Topsy come up the stairs, go into their rooms, 
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come out of them again and use the bathroom, go back once more, 
closing their doors behind them for the night. 

The moon, which had been rising as he came back to the 
house, was now a quarter of the way up the sky. The weather was 
turning colder and in the dry air the full disk shone small and bril- 
liant, so that the trees in the yard cast clear, hard shadows; and 
even at so great a distance Todd could see the dark outlines of the 
well sweep and the old, broken-down carriage against the moon- 
washed whiteness of the house on the far hill. 

But the house was dark, as his own house was dark. They had 
all gone to bed. 

And Ellen’s room was dark. That was strange, if she was really 
so sick, so very sick. Surely someone would sit in the room with her, 
as his mother had sat with him, so long ago, when he had diph- 
theria in that foreign place—was it Majorca, or before that? And 
there would be a little, glowing light, a fat little candle in a glass 
cup, like the candles on racks in Catholic churches. So that you 
would see it quickly when you woke, sweating from a dream, and 
know that it was all right, that someone was with you, that you 
were not alone. 

: Perhaps the moon was so bright that there was no need for 
any other light. Perhaps . . . 

He started, suddenly. He walked away from the window to 
his bed and sat upon the edge of it again. His hands opened and 
closed repeatedly at his sides with a quick, snapping motion, as 
his mind raced into life. 

There was no light in her room last night, when he went to 
bed. And the sky had been pitchy, overcast with the rain that came 
before morning. 

She was alone there in her bed, he knew it. She was alone, 
asleep with the stuff that the doctor had left to make her sleep, and 
the moonlight was coming into her room. 

It would be bright in her room, almost as bright as day, and 
she would be lying in the bed asleep. 
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He stood up again and went back to his own. Yes, it was open. 
To the top of the little porch by the kitchen door, an easy cast to 


the side... a swing across. Not to speak, to touch, not even to 
set foot in the room... 
Ellen ke 


He bent down and took off his shoes. He held them in his 
hand and let himself down the stairs, close to the wall. He sat down 
again on the steps outside the kitchen door to put them on again. 
It was dark in the barn, but he could find what he wanted by 
touch, the spurs, the grappling iron, the lightest coil. 

Ellen... 

The trellis at the side of the little porch was firm. It was easy 
to get to the top of it noiselessly. But there, for the first time, he 
hesitated. 

The window was close to the side above him. 

But she might not be alone. 

He walked to the edge of the porch roof and lowered the coil 
of rope from his shoulder. 

If it falls short, said his mind, they will hear and come to the 
window. If it catches, they will hear and come to the window. But 
I will stand still and they won't see anything, and after a while I 
can go away. 

But I can only make one cast. I only have one chance. 

He stood perfectly still for an instant; then his arm raised and 
shot forward. 

The rope had caught, and in the long minute of waiting there 
was only silence. He leaned forward upon it, testing it with his full 
weight, and then swung out into space. He worked his arms, hand 
over hand. He could feel the edges of the clapboards through the 
thick, ridged rubber soles of his shoes. He was making a little noise, 
but he could not help it now and did not care. He drew himself 
up and sat sidewise on the sill. 
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There were pillows against the headboard, as if they had put 
her to bed propped high; but she had rolled away from them and 
lay upon her side, curled up in her sleep like a child. And there 
was no one else in the room. Her door was open, a big bell like a 
dinner bell stood on the table by her bed, but she was alone. 

The back of the bed was in shadow, but her head lay in a full 
pool of moonlight. One of her braids had come undone and lay 
fanned out on the sheet beneath her cheek. The sleeve of her 
pajama jacket was too short, as if it were outgrown. One arm lay 
outside the covers, the hand, palm upward. 

He sat still for a long time, looking at her. 

Now that he was there, now that he had done this incredible 
thing, he felt strangely little, either of love or of anxiety. It was 
unreal, an act in a dream; and in the dream he sat and looked at 
her. Once she stirred in her sleep, and he thought, with a great 
lurch of his heart, that she was going to wake. But she only turned 
upon her back and lay so, one arm still under the quilted covers, 
the other outstretched and palm upward... one heavy braid 
fallen above her shoulder, the other unbound and spilling out pale 
in the moonlight. 

And Todd sat motionless upon the sill and looked at her, his 
lips apart. His mind and his heart were still. He did not think, 
Ellen, my love, my love. He did not think, She will die. He did 
not think, She will live, she will get well. He looked at her neither 
in yearning nor in farewell, only in this strange sense of unreality, 
of being in a dream and himself a part of the dream. 

And at last, cautiously, he turned, tested the rope, and with 
no look more intense or yearning than the last, with no other ex- 
pression upon his face but that same absent parting of the lips, he 
let himself down to the ground, freed the tackle with one sharp 
upward whipping of the wrist, coiled the rope and hung it upon 
his shoulder once more, unbuckled the spurs from his ankles, the 
iron from his wrist, and turned toward home. 

But when he had replaced the rope, the spurs, the iron, care- 
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fully, by touch, each in its appointed place, when he had turned 
the corner of the house and come again to the kitchen door, he stood 
still, his face lifted to the small, hard brilliance of the moon. And 
in that instant, the sobbing took him, the cruel, half-retching sobs 
like the sobs of a man in the extremity of mortal pain. 

For an instant he pressed his big hands over his mouth, trying 
desperately to control himself, to stand upright, to go on, but he 
could not. 

He knelt upon the grass, huddled over. He let himself fall 
forward upon it, at full length. Words broke through the sobs, 
words so choking, so broken, so wailing, that they were scarcely 
discernible from the sobs themselves. 

“Ellen,” he wept, “oh, Ellen, my Ellen. Oh, not to die. Not 
todie.. .” 


IO 





HE NOISE OF TODD'S WEEPING DID NOT CONTINUE FOR LONG, 
a few minutes at the most, but above him in the house the 
sleepers stirred. 

Jessica moaned and turned on her back, throwing her arms 
wide. Her falling hand struck her husband’s shoulder. He started, 
fully awake, and knew that the sounds he had heard were not the 
sounds of his dream, although the night was quiet now except for 
the little trembling moan that came again from Jessica’s lips. 

___ He rose on one elbow and bent over her in the moonlight. He 
touched her shoulder, her cheek. 

“Wake up, dear. Wake up.” 

“What? What?” 

“You had a nightmare. You were crying in your sleep.” 

“I was crying?” 

“As if your heart would break.” 

Her eyes were still confused, her voice thick with sleep. 

“That’s funny. I was dreaming, but I didn’t dream it was me 
that was crying. It was the baby. Stevie, did you . . . didn’t you 
hear the baby?” 

Still dreaming, still back there, years ago. 

He put his arm around her, he drew her back to his side and 
held her against him. 
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“It’s all right, darling. The baby’s all right. Go back to sleep.” 


But she was asleep again at once, her thigh, in reflex, crossing 
the small of his back, her arm circling his shoulders. He shifted his 
body a little, to get the opulent weight, the luxurious warmth in 
just their accustomed, their appointed places. Peace wrapped him 
like a blanket. He composed himself once more to sleep. 

But as he dropped into the rich oblivion, his mind stirred once, 
in a curious throb, half of genuine pity, half of unregenerate tri- 
umph. 

Poor Rosen. It’s the world’s rottenest deal, at any age, to sleep 
alone, 

And then: She’s so kind. I can’t see that he does himself, or 
anyone, any good by hanging around here for more than, say, just 
overnight once in a long time. Not that he isn’t one of the finest 
guys in the world, not that there could ever be any question of . . . 

For his own happiness, that’s all I mean... For his own 
good... 


Even in sleep, the perfect centering of her love poured down 
upon him. He did not still nor control that last uneasy fluttering 
of consciousness. He merely forgot what he had been thinking. 
And in an instant he, too, slept. 


Topsy sat up abruptly in her bed, her lips parted, her hands 
at her breasts. ; 

“Oh, what is it? What is it?” 

But even as the quick, whimpering outcry came from her lips, 
the sounds had ceased. The moon was so bright that she thought 
for an instant that it must be already dawn. 

There was no other confusion in her mind. She had always 
passed at one step from sleep to waking, and she could not remem 
ber that she had ever dreamed. 

“Crying,” she said. “Someone was crying, out there.” 

She slipped from her bed and stood naked upon the floor. She 
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did not appear to feel the air cold upon her body. The dressing- 
gown lay within reach of her hand, but she walked quickly to the 
window and stood before it. 

But the night was still, strangely still as if the brightness ac- 
centuated the silence. There was no motion in the cold, white air; 
the moon-shadows of the branches lay motionless upon the grass 
and the graveled drive, unnaturally sharp, as in a painted scene. 

No, there was no one there, nothing. It had been some animal; 
or perhaps it was only the owl that she had heard on nights before. 
It gave a sound that you might easily take for a human sound if 
you heard it just in the moment of waking. 

But it was a beautiful night, and she was glad that she had 
been wakened into it. She ran her cupped hands lightly over her 
body as if she poured the cold air upon it like water. Then she 
turned back into the room, put the dressing-gown about her and 
drew the chair on which it had hung close to the window, sitting 
in it, her arms upon the sill, her face lifted to the sky. 

Like in New Mexico, she thought, as clear as that, only cold. 
Like the night that young man told me to come out and look. 

And with the thought, suddenly, as if the life that had been 
' interrupted by sleep now returned for the first time, possessing her 
in a single leap, the hands outstretched beyond the sill started and 
clasped themselves together, and her head bowed above them. 

And at once she caught her breath, checking a cry. Below her, 
in the shadow of the back porch, lying so close to the house that she 
had not seen him as she stood erect and looked out into the silence, 
was Todd, face down upon the grass, 

Todd. It was Todd who was crying. Todd, fully clothed and 
lying out there in the dark. 

The force of her unuttered outcry opened her lips. 

Todd? Are you all right? Todd? 

She sprang to her feet, as if she would run down the stairs and 
out to him. 

Toddy? 
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But she made no sound and no further motion. She only stood 
perfectly still. 

He couldn't sleep, said her mind. And outside it was bright, 
like day. And he went out of the house. Perhaps he walked past her 
house and looked at it. Perhaps he went down to that place where 
they used to sit. 

I forgot him; it seemed like kid stuff compared to me. But he 
ain’t a kid no more, no more’n I am. How long was he crying before 
I woke up? Todd don’t never cry. He quit bawling before I did, 
little as he was. He wouldn’t go out in the night and carry on like 
that for nothing. He wouldn’t cry like that if he didn’t want to see 
her all the time, inside of him all the time, like I want to see 
Evan. 

He wants to see her all the time, and he’s scared they won't 
ever let him again. That’s why he works so hard on that old ma- 
chine. That’s why he reads them books so much, and don’t hardly 
seem to notice us no more. And time goes so slow, and every day 
you think you'll feel better inside, only you just feel worse, sadder 
and more like you was in this big cold place all by yourself. And 
he... he ain’t even got a baby. 

She walked slowly to the window again, and bent for- 
ward, looking down. One of his arms was curved, now, above his 
head, so that his forehead rested upon it, but otherwise he had 
not moved. 

Her face, looking down upon him, was absolutely still. 

You live with people, she thought, you love them, and you 
don’t know one single thing about them. I never knew about Toddy 
before. He’s like me, that’s what I didn’t know. He’s like me. He 
ain’t one to change, like other kids. He ain’t one to run from the 
one to the other. Like when I seen Evan coming through that door, 
and I knew: he’s that same way. And they won’t let him see her 
no more. And she’s sick, he’s scared she might die. 

Oh, Toddy... 


She sat down upon the chair once more. 
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I won’t go down to him, she thought. He don’t want that. I 
won't go unless he lies there so long I’m scared he'll get a chill off 
the cold ground or something. I'll just wait here until he gets up 
and goes to bed, 

She rested one arm upon the sill and laid her cheek upon it, 
looking down at him, her face, in the moonlight, still and beautiful 
with patience, with pity. Then she closed her eyes and almost 
appeared to sleep. 

At last she heard him stir beneath her. She opened her eyes 
and saw him get to his feet. She had thought that his face would 
be swollen with weeping; she had imagined it still working and dis- 
organized. But it was steady, almost hard in its composure, and as 
he walked into the house his head was up and his shoulders back, 
not in the exaggerated posture of heroics, but simply as he always 
walked when he was deep in thought. 

The door to his room closed softly, but still Topsy did not leave 
the window. She only lifted her head and stared again at the small 
white moon and the bare trees and the motionless shadows on the 
grass and the gravel path. 

She was not given to imagining other lives, and the sharp sim- 
plicity of her insight, her revelation, still held her in a strange won- 

* der. 

“Like me,” she whispered. “Like me.” 

The picture of that quiet face, so steady, so nearly hard, came 
back to her. 

He wouldn’t of just let it go, she thought. He would of tried. 
He would of tried to make them let him see her again. Only, being 
so plain in himself, like me, maybe he'd never noticed how other 
people, they feel one way for a while and then sort of seem to forget 
about things. I'll tell him that tomorrow, I'll sort of talk around to it, 
and I'll be speaking of something else and say, Like those people. 
They're so set on your not seeing their girl, but I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if come springtime they'd sort of forget how they felt, and we 
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could all get acquainted, somehow. And we could explain how 
things just happened that afternoon . . . how we were different 
to how they thought. 


Come springtime... 


And suddenly, with an awkward, jerking motion she had 
sprung to her feet, her face contorted with pain, and her hands, 
stiffly opened, pressed flat against her body. 

Come springtime, I'll be so big everybody can see I’m going to 
have my baby. And they'll think I’m bad. A lot worse than Mama, 
even. They'll say, We was right. We was right about them folks. 

And then it will really be the way Toddy thinks it is now, 
and they won’t never let him see her no more. Never. Never. 

She turned and walked to the bed, her motions laborious and 
rigid like the motions of the very old. She lay down upon it, still in 
the dressing-gown and not pulling the covers over her. 

Maybe, she thought, maybe that girl loves him like he loves 

her, like I love Evan. And it would be on account of me... of 
me.., 
She sat up, her eyes closed, her lips parted. 
“If I told him it was just for the show of it, and for Toddy,” she 
whispered. “If I explained to him how I didn’t really want it for 
myself and how just as soon as Papa went to another place, even 
before, he could go off and we'd get the wedding divorced and 
everything...” 4 

Then she bowed her head and hid her face upon her hands. 

“But maybe he wouldn't, now. Maybe, now he’s had time to 
think it over, he’s mad for what I done, making him want to and 
then saying I wouldn’t no more. Maybe even for the rest of them, 
Toddy and that girl, and Mama and Papa, because they love Toddy 
eee 

“If I was to tell him... 

“Oh, if I was to tell him that I wouldn't keep him from doing 
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any way he felt like all the time wé was married . . . even if it was 
only for badness . . .” 

Then she stood up. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Yes.” 

She took a few quick steps about the room. 

“Before I talk to them,” she whispered. “Before I change my 
mind. Before they say something to me that makes me stop, and get 
to thinking,” 

She tiptoed down the hall to the closet at the end of it and 
pulled out a little suitcase. 

The dresses were not yet run up. She would have to take jeans, 
for in case the one of Mama’s got dirty. And a toothbrush and a hair- 
brush. 

But she would need a coat. Her short jacket with the sheep- 
skin collar wouldn’t look right over just a cotton dress, this time of 
the year in town. There was an old black coat of Mama’s, it was cut 
loose with no buttons, you could sort of hold it around you. She'd 
ought to have stockings and proper shoes, but there was nothing 
you could do about that now. 

She packed the bag and tiptoed down into the kitchen. The 
clock over the breadbox said that it was not quite two. The milk 
train left some time around four. She would not mind waiting and 
there would be plenty of time to walk. 

Only first, the letter to explain. So that they would not worry. 
So they would know she was all right. 

She sat down at the kitchen table with a pencil and Jessica’s 
order pad. She formed the letters slowly and with care. 


“Dear Mama and Papa, I desided not to just stay and have the 
baby unmaryed because of Todd. I desided sudenly and did not 
want to talk but no mater how things turn out please do not worry. 
Love, Topsy. 

P.S. I took your other coat as I was shure you woud not care, 
also some money out of the household purse.” 
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She folded the note neatly, and put it beneath the tea kettle 
where it would be the first thing that her mother saw in the morn- 
ing. 

Then she wrapped the black coat about her, picked up the suit- 
case, and tiptoed from the house, shutting the kitchen door behind 
her with the utmost gentleness as Todd might be still awake. 

Only when she was outside, on the porch, did her resolution 
seem, for a brief instant, to desert her. 

She set the suitcase down upon the steps and stared before her, 
her lips parted. ‘Then she lifted her hands to her face and bowed her 
head upon them. Her lips, pressed against her palms, formed words. 

Please turn it out all right, God, Please. I know it’s wrong, but 
it’s the rightest I can do now. 

When she lifted her head, her face was sad and quiet. She 
wrapped the loose black coat tighter once more, picked up the 
bag again, and walking on the grass so that her feet should make 
no sound she made her way to the road that led to the village and 
the junction. 

Mr. Rosen will tell me where he is, she thought. Maybe I'd 
ought to of put that into the letter. . . . Maybe I'd ought to go 
back and put it in now. But they'll fgure that anyway, knowing I 
don’t know Evan’s address and he does. 

She walked on, rapidly, but not as if she moved in flight, nor 
as one who hurried to a lover, nor even as one determined upon a 
course; the light, swift hurry of her feet was no more than the bodily 
habit of one whose natural motions were all swift and light. And 
though her body hastened forward along the moonlit road, her 
face was still sad and quiet, as if she stood still, lost in a lonely rev- 
erie. 

She knew that the thing she was doing to Evan was bad, as 
bad as the morning in the orchard when she had made him think 
that she was like that girl. It wasn’t fooling him, but it was bad in 
the same way, making him do something that he wouldn’t want to 
do by himself, making him do a way different from his own. 
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She saw him as he had been on the day when he first came into 
the kitchen, his face, his light, angry eyes, Evan. Before she had pre- 
sumed against him, before they had spoken as yet one word to- 
gether; but everything there that would always be there, Evan, him- 
self, his very self, and her love. 

But she had already done what she had done, that was it. She 
loved him more than her mother and her father, more than Toddy, 
lying there face down upon the grass, walking into the house, his 
face so queerly still. She loved him even more than the baby, her 
own child and his, there inside her. But the badness was done al-_ 
ready, and this, this other, had been waiting in it all the time since 
that morning in the orchard. It could not have been any other way. 

And the other badness had been in it too, the badness of her 
missing him so much that she could not help wanting this thing 
not just for Toddy, but for herself, too: to see him, to be touched 
by him again, to have him do everything that he had done before, 
yes, even that, and even though he felt the other way about it, the 
way that was not right. 

Though the suitcase was almost empty, still it was heavy in it- 
self; but through the four miles to the junction she did not once 
appear to feel its weight, or shift it from one hand to the other. 
Through the whole distance she walked at that same swift, light 
pace, holding the bag in one hand, pressing the folds of the loose 
coat close against her side with the other, her face deep, as in lonely 
reverie, deep and still. 

It was not until she had come to the junction and sat beside 
the tracks upon the upended bag to wait through the long hour that 
was still left before the train should come, that her face broke. 

“Oh,” she whispered. “Oh, oh.” 

Then tears poured down her face and her voice spoke, low and 
clear, not trembling, but pure in a perfection of sorrow. 

“Oh,” she said, “I wish it wasn’t like it is, that if you once do 
something bad you can’t never do anything again that is just plain, 
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plain and good. Only what seems for the best, all things considered. 
Only what seems for the best.” 

It grew darker about her as she waited, with the moon dropping 
down the west. And she would be in the train and on her way be- 
fore the sun rose, gleaming like the sword in the hands of the angel 


who guards the Eden gate. 


oy 





TEPHEN WOKE AT DAWN WITH JESSICA’S WAKING. HE LAY IN HIS 
S bed, stretching and smiling and watched her come back from 
the bathroom, her face rosy from its morning scrub; he watched her 
brush her hair and fasten it in its high knot. He watched her tie 
the red silk dressing gown about her waist and walk to the window, 
lifting her face to the brightening sky. He watched her throw out 
her arms and raise her chin as she abandoned herself to a magnifi- 
cent, leonine yawn. 

He yawned himself, and spoke drowsily. 

“Some fun, eh, boss?” 

. “Say, I thought you was asleep.” 

“How you doing, pretty?” 

Their looks mingled, serious and wondering and content; as 
if their marriage was a marriage of days, not of years, their eyes 
came together gravely, full of secret happiness. 

“Hear you've got a new chiropractor. Feel improved?” 

“Aw, you.” 

But their eyes had said everything. Stephen turned upon his 
face once more, still smiling, and dropped back into the good sleep. 


Her cry, her terrible cry, wakened him. He stumbled into the 
hall, his face still muddled, his voice still thick and unawakened. 
292 
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“Jess! Jess, what is it?” 

She was stumbling through the lower hall, her body lurching 
and disorganized as if she were drunk, her face white. She was 
breathing hard through her opened mouth, but still she continued 
to cry out as she ran. 

“Stevie! Stevie!” 

He ran halfway down the steps to catch at her and hold her. 

“My God, Jess, what is it? Jess! Jess!” 

The note from Topsy was still in her hand. He drew it, crum- ~ 
pled and a little torn, from the fingers that still closed upon it in 
their convulsive rigor. He read it through and felt his face go whiter 
than Jessica’s. 

She knew, said his mind. She found out that she was right. 
She tried to tell me. Yesterday, in that poor dress, her mother’s dress, 
she tried to tell me. And she’s gone. 

He stood perfectly still. 

He heard the voice that he could not command, speaking in 
his mind: Why, Jess, don’t be frightened. She’s either gone to Evan 
or else, poor little thing, she’s decided to have an abortion. And she 
hasn’t any money, so she'll have to go to Rosen or come back. 

He heard the words in his mind. And he saw Topsy’s face. 
“Only it all went wrong,” she had said. “Tt all went wrong.” And 
the other look, the other, the tragic eyes and the lips in their sepa- 
rate smile, their smile for the single joy isolate in the heart of her 
sorrow. His mind saw, and he knew that his words were meaning- 
less. 

“Tess!” he cried. The voice in his mind had spoken steadily, but 
the monosyllable was no more than a child’s cry in the night, and 
the hands that caught her now were not a husband’s hands, but 
a child’s, snatching at the protecting mother, the security that could 
never fail, the rock. 

And they closed upon a trembling helplessness, upon a middle- 
aged woman with staring eyes and a white, sagging face. They 
closed upon Jess, his poor, sick, frightened, helpless Jess. 
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He did not understand the quiet that suddenly filled him, 
strengthening his hands, steadying his voice. He did not question 
it. He put his arm about her shoulders and led her up the remaining 
stairs. He led her into their room and made her lie down upon the 
unmade bed and sat beside her, taking her hand in his hands, 

“It’s all right, dear,” he said. “I know you think she wouldn’t 
go to Evan, but we can’t be sure of that. And we'll find her, any- 
way. We'll find her.” 

“We never talked to her, Stevie. . . . We never paid her no 
mind. And she’s gone. She's gone.” 

“She'll be all right, dear. We'll find her. Just rest, for a minute. 
Rest. I'll go down, first, and call Rosen.” 

“Oh, Stevie, where’ll she go? What will happen to her, not 
knowing no more than she does, and so beautiful?” : 

He looked down into her face. 

She will have strength to bear anything that happens when we 
know it, he thought. It is only until we know that I will have to 
keep still, to take care of her, 

+ “Topsy’s all right, darling,” he said. “God takes care of peo- 
ple like Topsy. Here, just lie quiet and I'll get Rosen before he 
leaves his apartment. I'll be tight back.” 

He drew a blanket above her as if he were covering a sick child 
and walked from the room. 

He went into the lower hal] where the telephone stood, but 
for an instant he only stared at it, his lips working together. 

Where would she go, Topsy, where could she go? And men, 
seeing her, looking at her. And she would grow more and more be- 
wildered, and think that perhaps if she were just to die— She 
wouldn’t think that . . . she wouldn’t . . . 

He felt a gentle touch on his arm. 

“Papa?” 

And again the voice came, the steady voice which he did not 
consciously control. 


“Did you hear, Todd? You know?” 
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“Yes, I was in the hall.” 

“She hadn’t talked to you, Todd? She hadn’t told you any- 
thing—Topsy?” 

“No.” 

He put out his hand. 

“Bad shock for you, Todd. I'm. . .' I'm sorry.” 

But there was a look in the boy’s face that he could not under- 
stand although it pierced even the confusion of that moment to 
bring his full consciousness upon it in a questioning awareness. Un- 
der the shock, the grief, the bewilderment, there was something else, 
a look like love, like forgiveness. Was it for Topsy, or was it for him, 
Stephen? Was it for him? 

He could not think about it now. 

“Here,” he said, “while I’m calling Rosen you take a little 
coffee up to your mother and try to get her to drink it, and just stay 
with her and don’t let her know you're worried.” 

“Sure,” said the boy. “Good idea.” 

And he reached out to touch his father’s arm once agaia, 
lightly, before he was gone. 

There was no time to think about it now. But as Stephen took 
the receiver from the hook, as he turned the crank that signaled the 
operator, as he said, “Long distance. Person to person,” the separate, 
startled, wondering eye of his mind saw Todd’s face again in that 
incomprehensible expression of forgiveness, of love; and apart from 
the whole dreadful urgency of the moment, the answering, separate 
question moved through his mind again. What? Why? Not for 
Topsy, but for me. For me? 

“Rosen,” he said. “Rosen, I was afraid you'd be away. Rosen, 


this is Davenport. It’s Topsy . . .” 


5S 





HERE HAD ALWAYS BEEN PERIODS OF LIVING IN NEW YORK, 

but the last of them had been four years ago. She had for- 
gotten the morning emptiness of the streets. In the train she was 
quiet, thinking no longer, preparing herself consciously for nothing, 
only waiting. But when she walked out of the station and into that 
still, empty city her quick steps checked and she stood immobile 
for an instant, 

As if the traffic and the noise of horns and all the people walk- 
ing—always so much faster than they walked anywhere else—as if 
the urgent force of the city awake were a strength upon which she 
had depended, a living tide which should have borne her with 
power beyond her own through this last, hardest part of her neces- 
sity, she stood still; and her face, which through the long hours of 
the train had been no more than a mask of waiting, now quivered. 

I forgot it like this, she thought. I forgot it all empty and kind 
of sad. I forgot how the sky looks different up there when there 
ain’t no people hurrying underneath, 

She began to walk toward Fifth Avenue. 

I forgot how I couldn’t just barge in on Mr. Rosen, and him a 
New Yorker, this hour of the day, she thought. Maybe I'll find 
somewheres open and have a cup of coffee and wait till he'll be 
awake. 
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A fluttering ran over her diaphragm. 

No, she wouldn’t get no coffee. She didn’t want it, and she 
couldn’t probably not even hold it on her stomach until... 
meth. 
“Tl just walk up to that big church,” she said, suddenly, as if 
she were speaking to someone beside her. “The Catholic one that 
they don’t ever lock up. The one where Toddy and me used to take 
off our roller skates and go in and look at the candles and the statu- 
aries and rest our legs.” 

' As if the thought of a halfway house, a destination before the 
final destination were a respite, her face grew still again. All the 
way up the avenue to St. Patrick’s Cathedral her steps were quick 
and light, the heavy bag held in one hand, the folds of the black, 
loose coat pressed tight against her side with the other. And under 
the bright flames of her hair, her delicate face wore its own daily 
look of gentle vagueness, the lids wide, the lips half parted. Only 
the eyes, the extraordinary, brilliant eyes, appeared to be inhabited 
by any living spirit. 

She set the bag down inside the door. There were people in 
there already, praying. Had there just been a Mass, or was there 
going to be one? That was funny, she had expected people in the 
streets, and there weren’t, just only a few; and she had expected the 
church to be empty and there were people in it, praying. Maybe 
she shouldn't go in, with people there, seeing she didn’t have noth- 
ing to put on her head. 

But she felt weak, suddenly, because she had been up all night 
and not eaten anything, not even taken that coffee. No one would 
notice, it being dark in there, and so early, and them all thinking 
about their prayers and like that. She slipped into a pew and closed 
her eyes. 

She sat so for a long time, as she had sat on the train, thinking 
nothing, only waiting. And when she opened her eyes at last her 
body felt rested, and there was a different feeling inside her, a quiet- 
ness. 
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Maybe it was good to come in here, she thought, slowly. 
Maybe I was supposed to. I don’t know how to pray right in here, 
with beads and all, but maybe that don’t matter. Maybe just sitting 
here like that getting rested worked for the same. I feel like it did. 
I feel like it did. 

Yl start now. It’s time. I'll get me a taxi and have him drive 
me to Mr. Rosen’s place. And he’ll tell me where Evan is. He'll tell 
me where to find him. And then I'll go to him, and I'll SA¥i aon. Thal 
SV NG 
: She lifted her face to the high altar. The quietness, the 
lovely quietness that she had felt, just for that little minute, was all 


gone. 
All these people, she thought, all these people here so early, 
saying their prayers. . . . They wouldn’t do it if there wasn’t some- 


thing to it, if it didn’t work. Oh, I wish I knew how to do it the way 
they do, to do it right. Not that all kinds of praying ain’t good, I 
guess, but it might just so happen that there was one kind He liked 
bestiso 

Suddenly she dropped upon her knees, bending her bright 
head forward upon her clasped, uplifted hands. 

“Oh,” she whispered, “I’m only trying to make it come out as 
right as I still can after what I done. It really and truly ain’t for 
wanting the things that I can’t help wanting that I’m doing this. I 
don’t know how to say it good, like these other people but please, 
please . . . Listen, Papa didn’t mean a thing when he yanked 
down that picture. It was only for it being painted so bad, nothing 
else, that he done it. He didn’t mean a thing.” 


Alfred Rosen had no sooner set down the telephone and turned 
from it with a stricken face than the doorbell rang. He pushed the 
buzzer, pulled on his dressing-gown and waited for the tap at the 
apartment door. He assumed, with a small, isolated segment of his 
unhappy consciousness that it was another night letter from 

that fool man on the coast, the one who for some reason best 
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known to God always had his telegrams marked: Do not phone. 

He walked toward the door slowly, his head bowed. 

“My God,” he thought, “the poor, crazy little thing. And poor 
Davenport, and Jessica . . . If a lot of publicity weren’t the most 
efficient way . . . If there was just some way it could be handled 
as well without a lot of screaming publicity. I can’t think. I'm 
stunned, I can’t think.” 

And he opened the door. 

Topsy Davenport’s lovely eyes were upon his face, and the look 
in them was a look of tenderest, the most anxious concern. 

“Why, Mr. Rosen,” she said, “what is it? Oh, dear, are you all 
right? You sick, you been sick?” 

He snatched her into the apartment and slammed the door be- 
hind her. He ran to the telephone and dialed. 

“Long distance,” he gasped. “No, no, my God, not information, 
I didn’t dial information, I dialed long distance.” 

She stared at him, her eyes becoming more frightened, more 
bewildered. She came close, covering his hands that fumbled upon 
the instrument with her gentle hands. 

“Look,” she said, “please let me help you, let me get it for you. 
It’s all right. It’s all right. What is it, Mr. Rosen? Is it... is it 
something happened to one of your boys?” 

And quite abruptly, Rosen sat down upon a chair. 

“Topsy,” he said. Then he broke off and looked at her and his 
voice came gentler than her own. “Topsy,” he said, “dear child, 
didn’t you realize how frightened your mother and father would 
be>” 

She looked at him amazed. 

“You mean, they called you up?” 

“Topsy, what is this?” 

She shook her head. 

“T can’t understand it,” she said. “I was on a train alone before. 
Twice. Once in California and once in Florida when I weren’t 
more’n nine or ten!” 
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Mr. Rosen got up and walked deliberately into the kitchenette 
where he drank a glass of water. 

She spoke again, behind him. 

“You mean, they was worried?” 

He turned and stared at her as if in a daze. 

“Finding you gone? Knowing that you were going to have a 
baby, Topsy? Not knowing what you’d done?” 

A look of utter shock came over her face. 

“Oh, poor Mama! Why, Mr. Rosen, I put it all in a letter to 
them, honest I did. It was under the kettle. Oh, Mr. Rosen, you 
mean they didn’t never find my letter?” 

He tried to drink again from the already empty glass and set 
it down. “Topsy, what did you think that letter said?” 

“Why, just about how I was afraid to stay around and tell them 
unless I should change my mind. The only thing I left out was 
coming here first, and I was sure they'd figure that out, on account 
of you having the address.” 

“The address? Change your mind? Change your mind about 
what? Topsy, why are you here?” 

. “Oh, didn’t they even tell you that?” But then she looked 
away, appeared to hesitate for an instant, before she looked back at 
him, her head lifted, her lips firmly fixed in a smile. 

“Seeing they told you about the baby,” she said, “I should think 
you would of guessed. I didn’t think, I didn’t see until last night, 
Mr. Rosen, how it would be for Todd, me to have it not married, I 
mean. So, well, nothing ain’t ever just all right, I guess, once things 
get mixed up, but anyway I thought if I was to ask him, Evan, if we 
could only get married for just a little while . . .” 

She broke off, staring, bewildered and anxious, at the extraor- 
dinary look upon Mr. Rosen’s face. 

“You do think it’s for the best, don’t you>” she said, softly. 
“Considering Toddy and all? If he will, I mean—Evan. You do 
really think it’s for the best?” 
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He put his arms around her as if she had been his own child. 
He patted her shoulder slowly and gently with one hand for a min- 
ute before he spoke. 

“Yes, dear,” he said. “Yes, dear, I think it’s for the best. Very 
much for the best. I’ll just call your family first, and then I'll get you 
a cab and give you his address.” 


The telephone woke Evan from that heavy morning sleep 
which is the insomniac’s consolation prize. 

“Evan, this is Rosen. Sorry to wake you, but this is important.” 

He shook his head, pushing away the uncomfortable remnants 
of a dream, struggling for full consciousness. 

“What's up? What is it? You sound funny, or I’m still asleep.” 

“It’s about Topsy,” said Rosen’s voice. “And don’t tell I called. 
She doesn’t know.” 

He was awake then. 

“Topsy? Rosen, what is it? My God, is she all right? Has any- 
thing happened to Topsy?” 

“Listen, Evan, I wanted you to be ready. So you wouldn’t be 
confused and asleep, so it wouldn't be too hard for the poor kid. 
She’s on her way to you right now, in a cab.” 

Evan began to shake. 

“Rosen, what, is this? Oh, Rosen, for Christ's sake, don’t kid 
me, what is this?” 

“Listen, Evan, get hold of yourself. She’s pregnant, she decided 
that anything else would be too hard on them, she wants you to 
marry her.” 

He could make no sound at all. 

“Evan, are you there? Are we cut off? Evan?” 

“Oh, God,” said Evan. “Oh, no. Oh, Topsy. Oh, God, Rosen, 
did you talk to her? Are you sure? Is she all right?” 

“Just make it easy for her, will you, Evan? I don’t want to talk 
now, but she’s been up all night, she’s been through a lotsa L 
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just wanted you to be awake and ready, so you can make it as easy 
for her as you can.” 

‘Til... Twon’t . . . Listen, thank you.” 

And suddenly Rosen’s voice, which had been quick and nerv- 
ous in his ear, changed. 

“You're an awful good kid, Evan,” it said. “Well, God bless 
you.” 

And he had hung up. 

Evan walked into the bathroom. He sat upon the closed seat 
of the toilet for some time. Then he took his razor from the shelf, 
but his hands were shaking so that he put it back again without 
trying. He went into the bedroom and pulled on his trousers and a 
shirt. 

Although he continued to shake, his face was perfectly blank, 
as blank as his mind, which indeed had no thought in it at all. He 
shook, but he felt no excitement nor joy nor anxiety, only a com- 
plete stillness of emotional shock. When at last the telephone rang 
again he answered it quietly. 

“Yes,” he said. “Please send her up. She was expected.” 

He stood up from the side of the bed and walked to the door, 
where he stood, not opening it, waiting. 

‘The transom above his head was open, and through it he heard 
a step, a light, swift step. He lifted his head, listening to it, and in 
the same instant his shaking stopped and his face broke, working. 

“Anything,” he whispered. “Anything she wants, anything she 
needs . . . Not even touch her... not even... Topsy...” 

He opened the door. 

In the unfamiliar garments, the black coat fallen open, the 
dress, she was not as tall as he had remembered her. But her face 
was the same, her lovely, unbelievable face. And her eyes. Her 
CV CS vine . 

They looked at him, widening, as if they saw something and 
could not believe what they saw. They leaped upon his face, with 
a startling, a leaping of wonder, of awe, of angelic joy like nothing 
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that he had ever seen, ever imagined, in a human face. Her voice, 
low and clear, but amazing with that same pure wonder, that same 
angelic joy, spoke gently. 

“Oh,” she said. “Oh, Evan, you love me. You really love me. 
Oh, ain’t that just grand!” 


JP 





N AN AFTERNOON IN LATE MAY, TODD SWUNG OFF THE BUS 

at the four-corners. The spring had been late; it had not 
been warm, really warm, before. He walked along the road with 
his book bag over his shoulder and his jacket on his arm, feeling the 
good sun hot upon him and rejoicing in it with his skin. His mind, 
however, moved apart. 

“, . . and therefore,” it said, “commutes with f(P).” 

He walked on, his square, dark face still. 

“But then,” he said, once aloud, “but then . . . under those 
circumstances, I should think . . .” 

Absently, for the first time in many months, he turned through 
the break in the elderberry hedge and walked down the slope of 
the Tucker pasture between the baybushes and the juniper. He 
had come to the slope and the old white horse stood between him 
and the gap that led to the ravine before he realized where he was, 
what he had done. 

“I forgot,” he whispered. “T forgot.” 

He went close to the old horse. 

“Polly? Polly?” 

Then he saw Mr. Tucker coming down the slope. He had not 
spoken to him once since that night in December when he met him 
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on the road and heard what he already knew, what in a way he had, 
for a long time, already known. ; 

He made himself stand still. He made himself speak quietly. 

“Evening, Mr. Tucker.” 

“Evenin’.” 

He looked at Mr. Tucker’s face. 

It was different, though he would have been hard put to it to 
tell how it was different. It was still weak, and soft, and placating, 
the receding chin unstable, the lank soft hair falling in a lock 
above the forehead so fine and soft; and that look was there, too, 
the look . . . the look that was like her. Only, the eyes that had 
been so sad were not sad now, but lifeless. Perhaps that was it, that 
was the change; Mr. Tucker did not look sad, now; he did not look 
any way at all. 

“I wanted to see you,” said Todd. He heard his own voice jerk 
from him, abrupt and as if he did not dictate to it. “I wanted to see 
you both... fora longtime... but she’d said . . . she'd said, 
better not.” 

Mr. Tucker fastened the lead-rope in his hand to the old horse’s 
halter. 

“Yep,” he said. “Well, that’s the way she is.” 

His voice expressed nothing, nothing at all. 

“How is she?” The voice jerking out, hard, “Mrs. Tucker—how 
is she?” e 

The dull eyes were upon his face but they appeared to be 


without vision. 


“T don’t know. . . . It’s hard to say. She never was much of a 
one to talk. She’s ... well... different.” 

“Different?” 

“T don’t know . . . for instance one night she stuck this new 


pipe, perfectly good, at me and said, whyn’t I use it instead of 
sneakin’ a chew outside. And she meant it. She don’t look right, 
neither. Her weight’s gone off. I don’t know. We both took it hard, 
but her, she’s . . . well, she ain’t like herself.” 
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Todd looked at him. He looked at the dead eyes, the dark face. 
He had imagined this meeting, he had known that someday it 
would come. But he had not thought that it would be like this. 

He looked at Mr. Tucker with a strange, impersonal pity, as 
if he were not a person at all, but an injured animal. He spoke 
slowly, as if he spoke to the limited mind of a child, slowly and 
clearly, for the child to remember. 

“Tell her that you saw me,” he said. “Tell her that I... I 
think about her a great deal.” He was silent for an instant and then 
he spoke words that he did not understand, that he had not imag- 
ined or intended. 

“Mr. Tucker,” he said, very gravely, “please tell her that I sent 
her my love.” 

And he pushed his way, quickly, through the gap in the hedge, 
crossed the ravine, and walked steadily up the further pasture. 


His face was empty of expression as he walked, and still there 
was quietness in his body like nothing that he had felt for a long 
time. 

» She loved her, he thought. I loved everything about her, but 
she loved the part I loved most. 

Ellen . 

But he walked quietly, and when he passed the cellar hole 
of the new house on the slope, he turned his head and waved one 
hand toward Topsy, who sat upon the grass near it, and Evan, who 
stood beside her. 

Then he went on toward the house. But first, as his custom 
was, he walked to the mailbox at the end of the drive and looked 
into it. When Papa was functioning he always forgot to look at 
the mail, and Mama and Topsy simply had no truck with it. And 
Evan was turning out to be the same kind. 

He dropped it on the kitchen table as he passed through; a 
handful of circulars, something that looked like a bill, a letter. 
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His mother and his father were both in the kitchen, drinking 
coffee. 

“One from Mr. Rosen,” he remarked. 

He walked on up to his room. 


He lay down upon the bed and his face was distant and sad, 
but not suffering, 

I'm glad I saw Mr. Tucker, he thought. He'll think I’m crazy. 
He won't know what I meant, but he'll tell her. And one way, the 
way she’s like me, it won’t make any difference to her. Because she 
knows that people don’t get let off, that it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence if they thought it was right when they did wrong. Because she 
knows the way things are . . . 

But she'll know that I know that she’d give anything in the 
world to take it back, the way she was. Anything in the world. 

His face was quiet. Under the straight black brows his hazel 
eyes were distant and sad, but steady. A divine, and still strangely 
impersonal serenity was in them. But the divinity was not Christian, 
although the emotion from which it flowed had originated in an 
act of charity. The compassion in his face was that which a philos- 
opher once thought he saw in the pictured features of Apollo turned 
upon the suffering Orestes: the look of one born into another poli- 
tic and another law. 

He lay for a long time with the same remote look in his eyes, 
the look that was at once of charity, of faith, and of utter hopeless- 
ness. Then he turned upon his side, and his eyes came to rest once 
more upon the rough-torn pictures upon the wall. His mountains. 

Chimborazo ... 

Above the cloud belt, towering into the sun, sun-dazzle on the 
untrodden snow . . . Chimborazo... 

Then tears, silent tears flowed from his eyes and over the still- 
ness of his face. He brushed them aside with one square, hard 


hand. He spoke, in a gruff, childish, mannish voice. 
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“That’s one mountain that I’ll never climb,” he said. 

He reached under the bed and brought up the book. For a 
few moments he read only mechanically, as a protection, perhaps, 
or as a discipline of the mind. But little by little the deeper stillness 
fell upon his face and the light behind it was kindled. 

His eyes had come once more to those haunting words, to the 
passage where the link was missing, where Dirac simply hadn’t 
seen . . . hadn’t seen what? 

“, « . Since any observation that can actually be made... 

His lips moved. Oh, but... but... 

Then he sprang from the bed. 

“But in that case,” he cried, “in that case . 

He stumbled over loose wires, over parts of the disintegrated 
Super-Gismo V and the not-yet-assembled Super-Gismo VI, to the 
bureau. He fumbled through the clutter that covered it for a pen- 
cil, a yellow scratch pad. 

“By God, yes,” he whispered from time to time. “Yes, yes, 
yest 
, Ellen slept, and below the line white Chimborazo struck the 
sky, and a boy, Todd Davenport, had died upon the grass one night 
beneath the small, bright moon, and the young man who rose in 
his body was forever more and less than he had been. But as he was, 
he was upon his way. 


”? 


” 
. 


In the kitchen, Jessica turned the letters idly in her fingers. 

“Say,” she said. “A funny thing. This here letter from Mr. 
Rosen, dear, it’s addressed to the both of us.” 

“O.K.,” said Stephen. “You read it.” 

His chair was tipped back, and he was looking through the 
open window into the warm, late afternoon. 

She was silent for some time. She always had to read letters 
twice, once for the words and then for the meaning. Her sudden, 
joyful cry startled the four legs of his chair to simultaneous earth. 
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“Oh,” she said, “oh, Stevie, you'd never guess! Oh, the most 
wonderful thing!” 

Her head was lifted, her wide-spaced gray eyes shining like 
the eyes of a girl, her cheeks flushed with her pleasure. Stephen 
stared at her, his own lips parted. 

“What is it? My God, you look pretty! What is it, Jess?” 

She turned her face full upon him and spoke, her voice solemn 
with joy. 

“Mr. Rosen, he’s going to get married. She’s this lovely young 
girl, she ain’t even thirty yet, and she was working in his store, out 
front, and they began to get acquainted with each other, and now 
they're in love, and they're going to get married! Oh, Stevie, that 
sweet, good man, and all he does for folks, and the lonesome time 
he’s had. Ain’t you happy? Ain’t you so happy for him you could 
yell?” 

He looked at her. He had never thought . . . of course, he 
had never thought . . . No, not even in his sickest moment, he 
had never dreamed or suspected . . . But suddenly he was upon 
his feet and he had come around the table in a stumbling rush to 
seize her, to draw her up upon her own. 

“Indeed I am,” he said. “If anyone ever deserved the best of 
life, the very best . . . Indeed I am.” 

And she was laughing in his arms. 

“Hey. Hey, Stevie, sweetie! It’s Mr. Rosen that’s getting mar- 
ried, not us.” 

But he continued to hold her, to kiss her, to laugh, to kiss her 
again for quite a long time. 

Then he walked to the window, still holding her hand. He 
looked down the slope, toward the cellar hole. 

“My God,” he said. “My God, a piece of news like that makes 
you feel better all over. My God, I feel like a kid. As if we could go 
to a place we've never tried next week, tomorrow, and find the whole 
world stretched out for us. And look down there!” 
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She still held his hand. 

“Yeah?” 

“What in the name of God did he have to give them a wedding 
present like that for, Rosen. One more day and the precious field- 
stone walls start to go up from Evan’s precious plans. Living room, 
kitchen, two bedrooms and bath, functional style, native materials 
and the assumption that the old folks will rot up here on the hill 
forever! Trapped. That’s what we are, Jess. Permanently stalled and 
trapped.” 

She raised his hand to her cheek. 

“Stevie,” she said suddenly, “I never mentioned it vcore, I 
never felt as if I ought. But you didn’t ever notice that places, once 
you're in ’em, are a whole lot the same?” 

He moved away from her. 

“I don’t know,” he said. Then he laughed, shortly. “I suppose 
so, in a way. Yes.” 

But she knew that she had not been rebuffed. She knew it even 
before he spoke his next words. 

“Jess,” he said. “It just occurred to me. Seeing we're stuck here 
anyway, and with Topsy’s baby coming so soon and the God: 
damned diapers and all . . . and Rosen unloading that tub thing, 
and the mirror picture going so well, and all . . . Well, right now, 
when we aren’t as pushed as usual, don’t you think it would be a 
good time to cash in on it and get that electric washer you’ve been 
wanting?” 

She stared at him perfectly still. Her voice came, at last, but 
it came in a whisper. 

“You mean a Bendix? My Bendix?” 

He looked at her face. 

The poor guy, he thought. I hope she amounts to something, 
that girl. 

Tenderness brought his voice short, a little unpleasant. 

“As long as you realize that the house will simply have to fall 
down around us for another year. Look at these kitchen walls, for 
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instance. Look at that crater by the door there. For heaven’s sake, 
Jess, we aren’t animals, we aren’t slum rats. There ought to be some- 
thing we could do, just temporarily, at least, to patch up that wall.” 


Topsy and Evan were walking up the slope hand in hand. 
Though her body was now unwieldy she carried it with dignity, 
almost with grace, and her face was a radiance, 

“Sears Roebuck has it,” she said. “Three burners and a heat 
control on the oven. And what you'd save over an electric, you could 
get the linoleum, the chairs and table, and a metal cabinet, and 
still be ahead.” 

Evan’s hand slid over her own and up her wrist. 

She stood still, lifting both to her breast, pressing her other 
hand upon them. 

“No,” she said gravely. “Take it all in all, out in the country, 
you can’t beat kerosene.” 

Their eyes, their lips met. Their arms held each other close, 
close as if they were about to part or as if they had just met after 
long absence. When they stood apart they looked at each other 
gravely, and then walked on, up the hill, hand in hand. 

Jessica was singing in the house. But over the sound of her 
singing there was another sound, a dull thumping, accompanied by 
the sound of Stephen’s voice, raised in an even flow of obscene pro- 
fanity. ‘ 

“What's that?” said Evan. 

‘Topsy stood still, her head lifted. Then her eyes filled with 
light and she ran up the back steps. At the head of them she 
turned and looked down at him, her face beautiful. 

“I knew it,” she said. “All of a sudden I knew it. Listen, don’t 
say a thing, don’t let on you even notice. But it’s Papa. He’s putting 
the holy picture back over the hole.” 
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that seem always at Victoria Lincoln’s 
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